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- VOLUME XXViL 








Ong voles. the less to plead with men 
For God’s down-trodden poot ; 

One hand the less to wield the pen 
With aim so bold and sure ; 

One heart the less to pity when 
The a ate cure! 


Through Britain’s length of island-strand— 
From bald Ben Lomiond’s head 
To Devon's reach of silver sand— 





; W that mocks 
be oh eneha od eha 
Who now will bid the “ Alton Lockes” 
Rise from’their grim despair ? 


%. ' 
What arm will fling the banner high 
On which the legend ran : 
Room in the tists to fight or die! 
Let conquer him who can P’ 
What lips take up his tilting-cry : 
“The Brotherhood of Man’’ ? 
Vi. 
Full fairly has he won his prize— 
A prize the proud may scorn— 
Thatethousand honest English eyes, 
Once hopeless and forlorn, 
To-day lift brighter to the skies 
Because this man was born. 
‘ vi. " 
Too busiéd with his ends to weigh 
The charm or cheat of fame, 
While routed wrong maintained the fray— 
Unsought the guerdon came : 
The wires that coil the world to-day 
All vibrate with his name! 





THE nee OF HARD THE- 





BY PROF. GHORGE N. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


It has become the habit of some public 
teachers to treat a rigid theology as if it 
were a malicious theology. It would be the 
natural inference from the public utter- 
ances of some clergymen that certain theo- 
logical writers take pleasure in presenting 
the truths of religion in such a form as to 
repel men; that they even prefer to distort 
and misrepresent the truth rather than not 
repel them. The feeling cherished toward 
some writers on Christian doctrine would 
indicate that -they had been convicted of 
attempting to exclude as many as possible 
from the Kingdom of God. Preachers of a 
certain class are made objects of ridicule or 
sneers, as if they were infatuated by the 
supposition that they were the special favor- 
ites of Heaven. It is reported that a large 
congregation in our own land listened to 
the following: “‘ The organized religion is 
the worst kind, and it is what most skeptics 
found their disbelief upon.” _Then comes 
the assertion that if one should look upon 
the individuals who devote their lives to 
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-Teeords of the Bible, here was an everlasting 
religion. An admired preacher iv reported 
as saying in a recent sermon that Mill was 
it the dark, could not see evidence’ of the 
truth of Christian‘ty sufficient to warrant 
him in believing it,-andyet that ‘ this 
dreadfully atheistic Mill has done religion 
a real service beyond what an ultra-Calvin- 
istic desk thight accomplish by reading 
parrow's ms till the crack of doom.” 
, The service consists in this, that Mill ‘‘ was 
‘compelled to confess that the claims of re- 
ligion may be true.” An essay recently 
received with much applause by a large 
ecclesiastical body intimated that one cause 
of infidelity was the theological systems 
taught by teachers in high repute. It was 
represented that these schemes of doctrine 
were so clearly opposed to the common 
sense of the world that intelligent men 
would reject the Bible rather than receive 
them.’ 

There is no reason to suppose that -stich 
sentiments as these are not the honest and 


| sober convictions of those who give them 


utterance and of many whe hear them. It 
would be no difficult thing to show that 
they are worthy of serious consideration by | 
those against whom they bear with some | 
severity. But are there not compensations 
in all the forms of theology? Is there not 
a good deal of Aeart in what are called old 
school views? Has not the world been 
able to extract about as much comfort 
from the theology here criticised as from 
that of the critics? Without pausing to 
decide on the superior truthfulness of op- 
posing systems, may we not find that the 
tenderness and attractiveness are not all on 
one side ? 

The power of our religion over us when 
we have accepted it is a matter of as much 
consequence as the acceptance itself. We 
will then pass by the question—a question 
not to be settled without discussion— 
whether those regions over which a rigid 
theology broods are most given over to in- 
fidelity, and ask if there are not some most 
desirable influences exerted upon the mind 
by stern doctrines, such as those suggested 
by the sovereignty of God. No one can 
have more confidence in the church and in 
the promises of God than he who believes 
that # is the purpose of the Almighty to 
give this world to Christ. No one can re- 
pose with more perfect assurance than he 
who can say: 

“ Sweet on his covenant of grace 

For alt things to Gepena:? 
Nor can any one have larger hopes for the 
good of men, more confidence in the power 
and prevalence of abounding grace than he 
who believes that itis God who calls men 
and has mercy on whom he will have 
mercy. One can hardly be called a bad or 
a cruel theologian for trusting God to exer- 
cise grace. Theology itself is not a power 
which excludes one from mercy, and a 
scheme which should teach a too general 


exclusion from the divine pardon should 


only be charged with mistake, not malice; 
for those who really believe that only few 
are saved may be as ‘desirous as others of 
the salvation of all.” 


But who.are those that believe few are 
saved? It is clear that the larger the por- 
tion of the work of conversion which is 
ascribed to God the may be the free- 








dom and range of feeling which prompts 


| sieve rn Oo egn ag of t deena | 


evidence of regeneration. It is 
< that nowhere is the salvation 
‘of i nts more confidently affirmed affirmed than 


those who believe that man is utterly 
incompetent, to any good. A theologian of 
ithe seventeenth. century asks: “If many 
suppose infants at baptism receive a kind 
of faith, why may we not also suppose that 
sometimes adults receive a like, or more 
explicit faith at the hour of death?” An 
advocate of limited atonement wrote the 
following, about..a hundred years ago: 
‘‘ The kingdom of glory will both be more 
largely and more variously peopled than 
bigots of all denominations are either able 
to think or willing to allow.” “ Why are 
Calvin’s notions, gloomy? Is it gloomy to 
believe that. the far greater part of the 
human race are made for endless happi- 
ness? There can, I think, be no reasonable 
doubt entertained concerning the salvation 
of very young persons. If (as.come who 
have versed themselves in this kind of 
speculations affirm) about one-half of man- 
kind die in infancy; and if, as indubitable 
observation proves, a very considerable 
number of the remaining half die in cbild- 
hood; and if; «as; there is the strongest 
Teason to think, many. millions of those 
who live to maturer years, in every.) 
successive geutration, have their names 
in the Book of Life,. then what a 
very small portion, comparatively, of the 
human species falls under the decree of 
preterition or non-redemption.” Which- 
ever of the theologies may be most 
correct, is it not true that a stern, theology 
gives as much room for the exercise of 
humane and benevolent feelings, prompts 
as directly kind, tender, affectionate emo- 
tions as one that claims to be adapted to 
the demands of humanity ? Does not the 
doctrine of sovereign grace or effectual call- 
ing afford as much opportunity for forbear- 
ance toward a weak,.erring brother as the 
doctrine that salvation depends on an in- 
cessantly active voluntary love? Have 
any preachers ever spoken words of more 
earnest entreaty, uttered more tender ap- 
peals to the impenitent than those who 
have held to the theology of Davies or 
Griffin? Nor have the adherents of such 
theology been behind in ardent devotion to 
God, in self-sacrificing labors for the good 
of men. The Covenanters of Scotland are 
acknowledged to have been among the 
most uncompromising defenders of the 
truth. Is their example of Jess value than 
it would be if they had been .Arminians or 
even Liberal Christians? Would Claver- 
house have found them any more ready to 
fight and die if they had not believed that 
God chose them for his work before the 
foundation of the world? Calyin’s return 
to Geneva, with reluctance and _ tears, 
against his inclination, to a life of secluded 
study, with the certainty of encountering 


. defeat .or the lifelong tug of a desperate 


conflict, presents a scene quite as edifying 
to the common mind as the death-bed of 
Mill. 

And what harm can there be in “ organ- 
ized religion,” if there be any such thing? 
Systematic statement aids some to under- 


stand the doctrines and duties of religion, 


but how it should foster skepticism it is 
difficult to see. Noone asks for faith in 
the system apart from the doctrine. 
See where Calvin, the organizer among 
the Reformers, found the basis of be- 
lief,. He comments on OCol. ii, 4 
thus: ‘By this he [Paul] means 
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chit ii! “hdl Wig wel se 
main in Chis,’ but that those ‘who are 
not satisfied with Christ are exposed to all 
fallacies arid deceptions. There will be no 
persuasiveness of speech that can,turn aside 
so, much as the breadth of a finger the minds 
of those that have devoted their understand- 
ing to Christ.” 

Rigid theological views tend to cultivate 
some very valuable traits of personal piety. 
The doctrine of the union of the believer 
with Christ—the mystical -unfop—is one 
cherished by those who ascribe most to God 
apd least to man in regeneration. But out 
of this view of our relation to Christ spring 
some of the most elevating contemplations, 
“some of the most tender and egnfiding sup- 
plications, some of the deepest emotions of 
adoration. No one can have a more as- 
sured consciousness of dwelling in the 
secret place of the Most High than he whe 
believes that he has the lot of Christ, 2 
hears, as pronounced over 
words: “This is my mn 
lam well pleased.” It suc 
timent that Augustine says: ‘‘ Beh, 
voice is my joy; thy voice exceede' 4 
abundance of pleasures. Give what I 
for I do love; and this hast thou given. 
Forsake not thy own gifts, nor despise thy 

herh that thirsteth.” Speaking of 
‘the works of creation, he says: “ Thou, 
therefore, Lord, madest them who art 
beautiful, for they art beautiful; who art 
good, for they are good; who art, for they 
are.” . . . “In thy gift we rest; there 
we enjoy thee. Our rest is our space. 
Love lifts us up thither, and thy good 
spirit lifts up our lowliness from the gates 
of death. In thy good pleasure is our peace. 
The body by its own weight strives toward 
its own place. Weight tends not down- 
ward only, but to its own proper place. 
My weight is my love; thereby am_ I borne 
whithersoever I am borne. We are in- 
flamed by thy gift, thy Spirit, and are car- 
ried upward; we glow inwardly and go 
forward.” 

It is often s:id that good Christians are 
always Calvinists in prayer. However this 
may be, it ia clear that our good hymns 
almost all teach a stiong and not specially 
liberal theology. ‘These are so familiar that. 
we need not quote from them. A sufficient 
indication of the truth will be found in.the 
fact that a Wesley wrote: 

“Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress.” 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 









TOM HOOD. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Yersterpay I came back to London, after 
nearly two years’ wandering in the Old, 
Old World, up the Nile, and in and about 
the tombs of buried empires and forgotten 
kings. And all this must be written up. 

I cannot finish a line. 1 sit here 
alone, my work.in heaps before me, I 
have sat here all day and have .done 
nothing. 

Tom Hood is. dead. He was my first, 
my firmest friend in London—nay, in all 
the world, I came back yesterday and 
missed my warmest welcome. 

I called at his little sanctum before even 
finding my hotel. I rushed in as L.always 
did before, expecting to find him there, to 
take him by his great black beard, to bully 
him, to call him fellow-citizen —this British 
subject, this great, good man, always se 
Kind to me; but I found the chair empty. 
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I lobked over my shoulder at a boy who 
had followed me, whosaid: 

‘Mr Hood 4s dying, sir. He is at his 
home in* Peckham Rye. They say he will 
not live till to-morrow,” 


Over London Bridge I drové and on 
through the great gray fog as fast as the | 


man would drive me; and all the time I 
kept saying somehow to myself: 
“ One more unfortunate, — 
Weary of breath.” 

And yet the lines had no suggestion of 
this man’s life or death. Perhaps it was 
the great river under me, wrapped in fog 
and flowing, scarcely visible, dark and 
death-like, as I passed, that kept them in 
my mind. 

On, on through London, five, six, seven 
miles, and we touched the high-tide mark 
of the great city. Here the new structures, 
the new streets, progress had struck. the 
old order of things—old frame houses, old 
crazy inns—and knocked them about and 
tossed them out of place, asif a great sea 
had rolled ia, and, pushing wreck and cast- 
away high up on the strand, had left them 
tumbled there. 

A litule cottage that looked like a farmer’s 
home in the West, an humble and simple 
home, indeed, looking out over the open 
field where the soldiers sometimes drill and 
men play all the time at merry games when 
they come weary of town out to this green 
edge of it, and there Jay Hood, dying in- 
deed. 

All day, all the year, whenever I had 
thought of London, I had been seeing his 
good-natured face, hearing his hearty wel- 
come back to town. I had not even 
dreamed I should not find him in his office, 
as before. 

These things change.a man’s thoughts. 
He feels no more of much importance. 
Ambition passes on. He sees but little 
use in working anymore. He feels that 
there is no good in it. all—no good except 
the jittle good he may do to others. 

His only sister, a great, strong woman, 
plain, almost ugly, from watching and 
weeping, met me at the door, silent almost 
as a stone; and all the time tears kept well- 
ing up and breaking over and running 
down and dropping from her face on to 
her clasped hands. I never saw such sor- 
row. I wish she had not been so silent. I 
wish I could forget her. 

* ~ a 2 * a * 

What a dark and foggy day it was yester- 
day. The mist and the dark seemed to 
have life. Isawit move along the streets 
as I returned to London. I saw it curl like 
smoke about London Bridge and creep like 
winged gray beasts in the air about the 
towers of Westminster. 

Just four years ago this month, a day like 
this, [first met Hood. How lonesome I was, 
How discouraged. Three months I had 
been in this great town, sick, worn, alone. 
T knew not a soul. 

“Oh! it was pitiful, 

Near a whole city full 

Friend I had none.” 
I had time to see people. But I really had 
no business with them. I was lonesome 
only and wanted some onc totalkto. They 
were all at work. In fact, all men who are 
really worth seeing are always at work and 
have but little time to see you. You must 
be content to see them through their work. 
I bad called on at least twenty publishers. 
They would not even untie my papers. 

1 had kept Murray—son of the great Mur- 
ray, Byron’s friend—to the last. I had said 
tomyself: ‘‘ This man, whatever the others 
may do, will stand up for the bridge that 
brought him over. He will read my papers 
and publish them.” 

When all else had failed, I had gone to 
Murray. Tie first day I only walked up 
and down tue street, looked at the “house, 
and went home greatly encouraged and 
feeling perfectly confident. There is a 
butcher shop adjoining this great publishing 
house, No. 51 Albemarle Street, with a row 
of mutton hanging always before it. I 
never counted them, but I know there is 
just fourteen; and there is always a man, in 
a white apron and a long steel swinging be- 
tween his legs, walking up and down in 
front of them. 

The second day I had gone into the house 
and spoken bravely to the clerk. 

“Ts Mr. Murray in?” 

“Mr. Murray isin. Will you step up?” 





My heart beat like a pheasant in a forest. 
For the first time I was to meet a great 
publisher face to face. 

“No, no, thank you; not to day. I 
will come to-morrow. To-morrow-at pre- 
cisely this time.” And I hurried out of the. 
house, crossed the street, took along look 
at it, and went home the happiest mar. in 


- London. 


I had come next day an » Raptors my 
time. But I did not enter. I watehed the 
clock at the Piccadilly corner and came in 


‘first, as [had agreed. I think the clerk had 


forgotten that I had ever been there. For 
my part, I had remembered nothing else. 

The great Murray came down—a tall, 
lean man, bald, with one bad eye, ands 
habit of taking sight at you bebind his 
long, thin forefingers, which he holds up 
as he talks excitedly. and shakes all the 
time, either in his face or your own; and I 
was afraid of him from the first and wanted 
to get away. 

He took me up-stairs when I told him I 
hada book all about the Great West of 
America; and there he showed me many 
things of Byron—Byron’s mother, among 
the rest, a stout, red-faced woman, with 
awful fat arms and low, black curls about a 
low, narrow brow. 

I ventured to say she looked good-natured. 

“Aye, now, don’t you know she could 
shie a poker at your: head, don’t you 
know ?” 

And the great Murray wagged his finger 
in her face as he said this, quite ignoring 
me, my presence, or my opinion. 

Then he spun ebout on his heel to where 
I stood in the background, and, taking sight 
at me behind his long, lean finger: 

“Now, young man, let us see what you 
have got.” 

I drew forth my first love and laid it 
timidly in his hand. 

He held his head to one side, flipped the 
leaves, looked in, jerked his head back, 
looked in again, twisted his bead like a 
giraffe, and lifted his long finger. 

“Aye, now, don’t you know poetry 
won't do, don’t you know?” 

“ But will you not read it, please ?” 

**No, no, no! No use, no use, don’t you 
know ?” 

I reached my hand, took the despised 
sheets, and in a moment was in the street, 
wild, shaking my fist at that house now 
and then, as I stopped in my flight and 
turned to look back with a sort of nervous 
fear that he had followed me. 

I think I was half crazed when I got to 
Fiect Street. I did so want to see some 
one—to get some counsel, some kind word. 

I saw the sign of Punch and entered. 

“Ts the editor in ?” 

‘* Will you send your card ?” 

How my heart beat again. Howl did 
hope he was not in, and how glad I was 
when that boy came back with his laconic 
‘Not in, sir,” yet delivered in such a way 
that I knew perfectly well he was in, but 
wouldn’t see you. 

I went on. A group of people stood on 
the sidewalk looking at the comic pictures 
ina window. It was the Fun office. I 
pushed my way boldly through the crowd 
and entered. 

**Tg the editor in?” 

‘* What name, sir?” 

**No name; he would not knowme. Tell 
him a man from America wishes to see 
him.” 

*Come this way, sir. 
you.” 

As we went on through the shelves of 
books and papers, 1 wondered if this Hood 
was any relative of the great, the greatest, 
the saddest, lightest, best humorist that has 
ever been. It was his only son. Now that 
he is dead and leaves no children the name 
is no more. What in the world 
made this man so kind to me I never could 
make out. But from that day till yesterday 
he stood to me like a tower. The tall, 
manly fellow, the handsomest man in Lon- 
don, cut down yesterday just on the edge of 
forty. It seems to me now I sbal] never 
want to work any more, for I shall miss his 
praise all the time, whatever I may do. 
From the first 1 took him everything. What 
a patient man he was. I do not now see, 
overworked as he was all the time, how he 
managed to put up with all of my stupid 
plans and demands. 

I took my first fruits to him. On his 


Mr. Hood will see 





‘Shelves are three books from the Ad last 
years, and in them all, ve them 
to himy I wrote: ‘To st and best 
d in London,” Ss 
me home with bim, ~ for 

‘ bint should have been very il 
» _Lnow begin tee ou borer is 
strong, lion, half 
lamb, was as ‘to =: , to all alike, 
as he was to wae Artemus Ward died, one 
might almost say, in his arms. — 

“Don’t tell my mother, Tom. “Don’t Jet 
them writeitto her. Keep it from hera 
year or two, and then she will not know it 
till she sees me on the other side—for she 
is very old.” 

The very first evening I spent with Hood 
he brought out a great big basket and 
emptied it onthe table. This was his father’s 
scrap-basket, and contained all the papers, 
mapuscripts, and drawings that bis son had 
got together and kept, Of course,I wanted 
to see the ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs”; but there was 
not one line of it to be found. There are a 
few lines, however, that were meant for.this 
poem—perbaps they are the very first the 
great good poet conceived when this poem 
was in his beart. And here they are just as 
I copied them that evening: 





“Cover her, cover her, 
Throw the sod over her, 
Hide her from God.” 
And then after that and further down on 
the sheet is a comic picture, Then still 
further down this: 

‘Hello! Who comes there ?” 

Was it some one knocked? . Perhaps it 
was a man with adun and the poor man 
knew his step. 

I sometimes wonder if the world—the 
well-fed, fat, fashionable world—when it 
reads with intense pleasure certain poems, 
ever recalls the fact that the man wrote 
them witbout bis dinner. 

What curious pictures,and drawings we 
came upon—such things as only could 
amuse little children, and they were all 


there with wafers. 

Then the son told me that during the last 

few years of his father’s life he could not 
sleep for pain, and so sat up and made these 
pictures for himself and sister; and when 
they would wake in the morning they 
would find these things pinned and pasted 
all about the wall. 
’ Tom Hood is dead. [I sit alone before 
my task and I sball not go on with it for 
many days; for what is the use? London 
is not the London it was, 

Here lies a letter from those who watched 
with him to the last. It says he spoke so 
often of me and said I would write a verse 
to his memory. 

No, I cannot begin it. And what if 1 
did? What is the use? It seems to me 
to-day that there is no good to do anything 
except to do good to others. 


“ Death is in the world.” 


Pardon this rambling sketch. I know 
that it tells but little of the story of his life 
or the good that was in his heart. Yet 
why should it? The first is known to the 
world, the latter is known to God. And 
tbat is enough. 

I lay this handful of erumpled leaves on 
his grave—leaf and thorn and blossom— 
gathered to-day loosely and sadly as I went 
back in memory alone over the path we 
walked a time together. I-bave not heart 
to arrange them better now. 

Tom Hood was a toiler for his bread, a 
hard worker. He needed restand I know 
be has it. He was poor, not destitute; but, 
like myself, he belonged to the great major- 
ity—was born poor, lived poor, and died 
poor. 

Something is surely wrong. A man may 
edit a journal, or write a thing that makes 
a million people happy, and yet be left to 
go hungry; while aman may fight a battle, 
that makes a thousand people miserable, 
and for that get wealth and honors without 
end, 

* * * * * * * 

How blank and worthless all this reads 
as I turn back and run it over. It is half 
about myself. But I have noticed that in 
any great grief or any great joy our little 
selyes become the little center and we cin 
see no further. We stand alone in the 
little present. We stand on “The Bridge 
of Sighs,” that reacbes from the dead, dry 





“of the beings |}at't 


patched up and fastened together here and _ 
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past to the unborn to-morrow, sedans nove 






and bleed, and tic 4 of 1 
genial friend, { 


I once boda a woman whos a 
was held in bigh esteem throughout the 
entire community as a man of integrity, 
benevolence, and Christian principle. No 
man had ever known of his doing an un- 
worthy act; no man ever came to his door, 
soliciting aid, asd was sent away. empty- 
handed. He was universally spoken of as 
a high-minded, generous-hearted Christian 
gentleman. His wife respected, admired 
loved him, and bad any one said in her pres- 
ence one word reflecting upon his character 
in any way, upon his generosity, disinter- 
estedness, unselfishness, she would have re- 
sented it and repelled it with unhesitating 
earnestness, 

It came to pass that, after twenty years 
of married life whose burdens had been 
singularly varied and heavy, this woman 
broke down and became an invalid. She 
was not so ill as to be confined to her bed 
and need medicine; there was wo specific 
diagnosis of disease to explain her condi- 
tion. She was simply tired out and in dan- 
ger of being worn out. She needed simply 
two things, rest and amusement. 

Mr. was distressed. He was dis- 
tressed in more than one. way. . It was like 
losing bis right hand to have this faitbful 
and untiring helper stricken away from his 
side. It was very perplexing and incon- 
venient to have this wife fall ill. Moreover, 
he really loved her in-his way very much 
and it made him unhappy whenever he re- 
membered that she was suffering. He asked 
her often, many times a day perhaps, ‘‘if 
there were anything she would like to have 
him get for her, any placeto which she would 
like to go.” Of course, she said no. That 
was precisely the great trouble in her condi- 
tion that she did not wish for anything nor 
togo anywhere, At last it dawned vaguely 

on this woman’s mind that she migbt be 
more efficiently helped by a treatment differ 
ent from this; that she needed.to be lifted 
and carried; if not against her will, atleast, 
without her will; tbat the mere willingness 
to gratify her expressed desires was not all 
which she would like to bave her bus- 
band show; and sbe said piteously one 
day: ‘‘I do wish Mr. would pro- 
pose something to me.” Then she was 
conscience-stricken at the bare semblance 
of a reproach to her husband, and added: 

‘He is the kindest man in the world. He 
will do anything he can for me, if I only 








ing he would even suggest things him- 
self,” 

He was not ‘‘the kindest man in the 
world,” and all her friends saw and felt it. 
He was negatively selfish, but be never 
dreamed that he was selfish at all. This is 
true of many men and women. How true 
and of how many no one suspecis except- 
ing those who suffer daily, hourly, unreck- 
oved loss because of the selfishness. 

Open, undisguised, deliberate, avowed 
selfishness is comparatively rare—at least, 
among tolerably well-bred people. The 
customs of society forbid and our own 
instinctive love of approbation hinder it. 
If the question be put to any one of us, 
either by words ‘or in the unmistakable 
logic of circumstances, beyond evasion: 
“ Will you now aet for your own pleasure, 
to the hurt of that of your friend or ac- 
quaintance, or for his pleasure, at the sacri- 
fice of yours?” it is only a very callous 
nature which will accept the disgrace of 
deciding in its own favor. Greed must be 
very big to grasp unblushingly and without 
disguise. We rarely.see itso big as that. 
It has Protean shapes and cloaks. But, by 
some other name, under some other title, 
it almost always contrives to sneak and 
even to persuade itself that it is generous 
when it is only civil, courteous when it is 
only decent. If it were not for this deep 
and worthy instinct of shame, the inter 
course of buman beings would be little 
more than a helter-skelier scramble, such 
as we see among hungry animals at feeding 
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and so puny the love of one’s neighbor in 
the average human heart. Great gratitude 
is due, and perhaps a certain amount of 
respect, to this instinct which has crystal- 
lized itself into codes of behavior which no 
man may venture to disregard, except on 
penalty of being thrust out of the society or 
deprived of the liking of other men. But, 
after all, this is only the letter, and not the 
spirit; and it is the letter which killeth and 
the spirit which maketh alive. 

The Golden Rule—that uncompromising, 
unmistakable test, that spear-thrust to the 
very heart of all selfishness—did not say 
‘* Avoid doing to your neighbor whatsoever 
things you dislike to have done to you” ; but, 
**Whatsoever things ye would ”—that is, 
whatsoever things ye can even imagine that 
ye would like—‘ that your neighbor should 
do to you, DO ye even so to them.” 

We are. negatively selfish whenever we 
let slip one chance of giving another 
buman being happiness; and, reflecting on 
this in the clear light of the Golden Rule, 
we presently see that, if we could dare to 
be rigidly strict with ourselves, we must 
acmit that every moment of intercourse 
with any one of our kind involves such a 
chance. Who is sufficient unto this? No 
one, perhaps, for flesh is weak, and to be 
doing good perpetually to everybody, even 
to the strangers in our gates, would require 
a philanthropy too plenteous, a plane of 
spiritual purpose too high to be often at- 
tained. But to those we love, to those 
to whom we are held by the ties of blood 
and the bonds of daily association we 
need not give grudgingly, we need not 
give fitfully. It isa base thing to be even 
negatively selfish to them. To souls that 
love us, not to be on the look-out for 
chances, great and small, to give them a 
pleasure; no chance ought to be too great 
for our love to desire to fill, no chance can 
be too small for love to draw a joy from, if 
love fulfills the giving. It is a base thing 
to be even negatively selfish to a soul that 
loves us, or that belongs to us, or that 
dwells near us; to let aday go by without 
doing something for it; without contriy- 
ing, arranging, planning for its happiness; 
without comforting it by a word of praise 
or cheer or love ora gift or token of affec- 
tion; without helping it by a lift of some 
sortor other; without kindling it or en- 
nobling it by a bearty and loving sharing of 
a thought, of an interest, of an occupation. 
What.a different thing would family life be 
if each member made this sort of active 
effort each day to give positive and distinct 
happiness to each other member, 


The children have a good phrase, We hear 
it constantly on their lips. It is ‘‘ A good 
time.” To ‘Shave a good time”. is their 
habitual description of the sort of life they 
like, and to ‘‘ havea good time” comes easy 
during the first ten. or twelve years of life, 
We also onght to bave ‘‘a good time’ 
much oftener than we do—every day, a 
good part of every day, all of every day, if 
we.order our days aright. Aod no one 
thing, pay, not all things possible, could do 
so much to create this ‘‘ good time” as the 
slaying of negative selfishness ia our hearts 
and lives—the active manifestation of pos- 
itive unselfishness in the little things of 
every day. People who understand this, 
or who, without understanding it, instinct- 
ively aim at it from a love of seeing others 
happy, shed good cheer in houses and in 
co.nmunities as the-sun sheds light. Their 
very existence is. a benefaction; they are 
ministering angels unto men, coworkers 
with God. 

Many, probably most of the negativel 
selfish men and women weuld be shocked 
and aggrieved to be accused of selfishness ; 
to be told that their habitual treatment of 
those about them was practically unkind, 
unloving; that those standing in nearest 
relations to them must forever suffer more 
or less keenly according to the sensitiveness 
of their natures; must forever be unsatisfied 
and hungry, receivingstones when they ask 
for bread, 

“ Why, what do I do that is selfish, that 
is unkind?” they would exclaim. “Iam 
not conscious of any such acts and I know 
I have no unkind feelings toward any one.” 

Out of Christ’s own lips came the words 
which are the reply to this. The severest 
condemnation which is to be spoken at last 
to.any human soul is simply ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it not.” 
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STARLIGHT. , 
BY CELIA THAXTER, 
Tue chill, sad evening wind of winter blows 
Across the headland, bleak and bare and bigh, 
Rustling the thin, dry grass that sparsely 
grows, 
And shivering whispers like a human sigh. 
The sky is thick with stars that sparkle keen, 
And great Capella in the clear northeast 


Rolls slowly up the cloudless heaven serene, 
And the stern uproar of the sea bas ceased. 


A fleeting moment, and the earth seems dead— 
8o still, so sad, so lonely, and so cold! 
Snow-dust beneath me, and above my head 
Star-dust in blackness, like thick-sprinkled 
gold, 


The stars of fire, the tiny stars of Ice, 
The awful whirling worlds in space that 
wheel, 
The dainty erystal’s delicate device— 
One hand has fashioned both—and I, who 
kneel 


Here on this winter night, ’twixt stars and 
snow, 
As transient as a snowflake and as weak, 
Yearning lixe all my fellow-men to know 
His hidden purpose that no voice may speak. 


In silent awe I watch his worlds: I see 
Mighty Capella’s signal, and I know 

The steady beam of light that reaches me 
Left the great orb full seventy years ago. 


A human life-time! Reason strives in vain 
To grasp at time and space, and evermore 
Thought, weary grown and baffled, must again 

Retrace its slow steps to the humble door 


Of wistful patience, there to watch and wait 
Devoutly, till at last Death's certain hand, 

Imperious, opens wide the mystic gate 
Between us and the future He has planned. 


Yea, Death alone. But shall Death conquer 
all? 
Love fights and pleads in anguish of despair. 
Sooner shall great Capella wavering fall 
Than any voice respond to his wild prayer. 


And yet, what fire divine makes hope to glow 
Through the pale ashes of our earthly fate? 
Immortal hope, above all joy, below 
All depths of pain wherein we strive and 
wait! 


Dall is our sense ; hearing we do not hear, 
And seeing see not; yet we vaguely feel 
Somewhere is comfort in the darkness drear, 
And, bushing doobts and fears, we learn to 
kneel. 
Starlight and silence! Dumb are sky and sea, 
Silent as death the awful spaces lie; 
Speechless the bitter wind blows over me, 
Sad as the breathing of a human sigh. 





A NEW DANGER. 


BY BISHOP JOHN M. BROWN, 
OF THE AFRICAN M. E. CHURCH: 


Aas it occurred to those who are lessening 
the hold of the Republican party and of Pro- 
testantism upon colored men that arguments 
may be and. are addressed—Jesuitically, if 
you please—to colored men in the South to 
this effect:.‘‘ Would you not rather live 
under a government in which your civil and 
religious rights would be respected and 
under which the pursuit of happiness would 
be secured to you, by whatever name such 
government. might be called, than to live 
under a republican government in name 
but in which all your rights are constantly 
outraged ?” 

Connect with such line of argument Mr. 
Gladstone’s statement that it is.a tenet of 
Romanism that its subjects owe a primary 
allegiance to the Pope over their allegiance 
to the state, and consider that, if this be true, 
itisequally binding on Catholics in New 
York and Massachusetts as on Catholics of 
Maryland and of Paris; consider also that 
the history of Romanism proves that the 
Catholic Church bas been more or less re- 
lated to nearly all discords in governments; 
remember that this Church played its. part 
in the commencement and during the con- 
tinuance of our own Rebellion; that those 
who were immediately connected with ‘the 
assassination of Lincoln were communi- 
cants of that Church; that the Pope was 
among the first to manifest sympathy with 
the Rebel cause; that when the Confederate 
army invaded Pennsylvania and threatened 
the City of New York a frenzied and brutal 
combination, seemingly of a sectarian char- 
acter, reared itself in that city. to prepare 
for and to welcome the anticipated entry of 
the Rebel forces; that this combination 
bore all the marks of its Catholic patern- 
ity and its demonstrations signalized its 











Catholic inspiration ; think of the possibil. 
ity of Catholic Europe pouring its funds 
into this country to stir up discord and, fan 
the flames of a new rebellion; of the fact 
that the South hates the North with an un- 
quenchable hatred; that it also fraternizes 
with Catholicism, which finds there strong 
root; think of a war, say with Spain, in 
which Catholic sympathies would be en- 
listed ; think also of the gigantic efforts 
now being made. to proselyte the. Negro 
element in this country to Catholicism, of 
the multiplication of Catholic missions and 
their organized training for this special 
work; consider that when the musket was 
put in the hand of the black man it became 
the deciding agency which saved the Union 
and that the Catholic never forgets history; 
think also of our reduced army and navy, 
of the possibility of the failures of appro- 
priations to support even the force we now 
have; think of the Negro, tired of hoping 
for protection and peace from the agencies 
he has relied upon unayailingly for ten long 
years, and being driven to accept almost 
apy alternative which promises him that 
security the nation has failed to give—think 
of these things, Republicans and Protest- 
ants, and say, if you will. continue: to be 
blind, if you are determined to remain 
deaf. 

The family altars of the North must blaze 
anew, and save to freedom and Protestant- 
ism the class they freed, and maintain 
their faith and free hearthstones., 





AMERICAN AFFAIRS IN 
ENGLAND. 


BY NEWMAN HAL. 


To THE Epiror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am reminded by the date of my letter: 
that at this time last year I was preparing to 
leave the United States, after three months 
spent in traveling and speaking, from Port- 
land to Baltimore, from Boston and New 
York to Chicago and St. Louis, and since 
then, I fear, by silence, may have. forfeited 
all claim to the honor of being any longer 
regarded as your correspondent, Yet, if 
this letter is admitted, I wish to avail my- 
self the opportunity of expressing the grati- 
tude I shall ever feel for the unbounded 
hospitality, the generous kindness with 
which I was. everywhere welcomed to the 
homes and the churches of America, Those 
who only visit hotels cannot know the 
people of a country, and I feel that this_is 
especially the case with America, Having 
witnessed so much of the interior life of 
people of all conditions, shared the com- 
forts of so many, happy homes, I feel far 
richer in pleasant and grateful memories 
than many of my countrymen who cross 
the Atlantic. If any should read these lines 
who rendered me kindness, whether per- 
sonal or in connection with my mission, I 
wish them to know that the remembrance 
will never be effaced from my heart. 

I wish also to thank some 200,000 con- 
tributors for the £3,500 raised during my 
two visits asthe American balf of the cost 
of the International Lincoln Tower. The 
English half is subseribed. The memorial 
stone was laid by Gen. Schenck, the minis- 
ter, in July last, and the tower is now up- 
ward of sixty feet from the ground. When 
completed it will be one of the most beau- 
tiful structures of the kind in England, 
while its history and purpose will invest it 
with peculiar interest. 

I have just come from the house of 
mourning, having been privileged to be one 
of acompany of friends. who met around 
the coffin of a lady whom tens of thousands 
in America will mourn,. How well the 
present writer remembers the hospitable re- 
ception given him in New York by Mrs, 
Marshall O. Roberts, and the large congre- 
gation of ladies to whom, at her request, he 
preached. The various charities which she 
promoted, the spiritual: influence sbe ‘ex- 
erted, the meetings of women for prayer 
over which she presided, the remarkable 
power of her addresses, and the tender ear- 
nestness of her prayers—all this, combined 
with so many personal and mental charms, 
rendered her @ woman not soon to be for- 
gotten and whose place will not easily be 
supplied. Unaware.of her state of healih, 
I had fixed on Thursday to return a call 
with which she had honored me, when, to 
my grief, I received an invitation to be 
present at a domestic funeral service to be 
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held that very day, previous to the removal 
of ber remains.to her own country. ./ 

Beautiful were her last words in the brief 
intervals of consciousness: ‘‘ Bless God for 
all he has done and for all that is to come.” 
And then: ‘‘ The gates are opening.” An 
English lady spoke to me of the deep im- 
pression made on her when, having just ar- 
rived at New York, she atteaded Mrs, Rob- 
erts’s prayer-meeting and found it was the 
monthly special service for prayer for the 
women of England. How these prayers, 
how such characters.bind the nations to- 
gether. While we lamentthe loss of such 
persons from among us, we. feel that 
Heaven is made increasingly attractive by 
the social wealth which is ever gecumulat- 
ing. 

The older we grow the wider are.our sym 
pathies. Welearn year by year how, be- 
neath the outward differences of nation, 
creed, condition, the children of God are 
one in heart. During a recent preaching 
tour I have been entertained by a rigid 
Baptist, a zealous Methodist, an Independ- 
entdraper, an Episcopalian squire, a village 
builder and local preacher, and a city dean. 
All I found one in the essentials of Chris- 
tian character and with them all equally at 
home. 

The Dean took me to see the summer- 
house where Matthew Henry wrote most 
of his commentaries. It is a small brick 
tower in the: small garden of the house 
where he resided in Chester. The Dean 
had collected the necessary funds for its 
restoration, from America and England, 
from Episcopalians and Nonconformists, 
He said, with a good-natured smile, that the 
Dissenters of Chester had been so busy 
trying to disestablish the Church that they 
had allowed the summer-house to become 
disestablished, and so the Dean took in 
hand the re-establishment of it. 

The Church of England seems to be fast 
disestablishing itself. by its divisions. The 
Rev. Mr. Mackonochie having been con- 
demned in the ecclesiastical court for rit- 
ualistic practices, such as standing with bis 
back to the people at the Lord’s Supper, 
etc, and being suspended for six weeks, 
has appealed toa bigher court, and mean- 
while continues the ceremonies condemned. 
Meetings are beld .to-protest against the 
Romanizing practices of some of the elergy. 
In other places the services where high 
ritual is observed are very popular. The 
Evangelicals denounce the Ritualists as 
Romanists, and these assert that the Evan- 
gelicals are disregarding the plain directions 
of the rubric and have no right to be in the 
Chureb. Men of large sympathies are grow: 
ing impatient of sectarian barriers. It was 
my privilege to form one of the congregation 
assembled in Westminster Abbey the other 
evening to hear a lecture by Dr. Caird, of 
the ‘Scotch Church. To keep, within. the 
law, it was called a lecture, and was deliy- 
ered-not from the pulpit, but from the 
lectern, placed facing the western door, and 
so commanding the entire nave. In reality 
it was a sermon on the adaptation of Chris- 
tianity to the human race. The hymn 
“From. Greenland’s icy mountains” was 
sung-and the benediction pronounced by 
the Dean. The Presbyterian minister wore 
his university gown and. hood. — Canon 
Kingsley. sat beside the Dean,  Bisbop 
Colenso, having been interdicted from 
preaching im a parish church in Oxford, 
preached in a college chapel, while his 
sermon was read by the rector in the parisb 
church. The Bishop of London forbade 
him to preach in his diocese; but the Dean, 
whose Abbey is not under the Bishop’s 
jurisdiction, invited him to Westminster. 
Dr. Colenso gracefully declined, as not 
wishing to mix up his special mission in 
advocacy of the rights of the natives of his 
diocese with questions of controversy. 

Jan. 7th, 1875.—Last Sunday evening 
Mr. Haweis, an Episcopalian clergyman, 
gave a lecture at Mr. Conway’s Socinian 
chapel, Fiosbury, in connection with the 
“ Sunday League,” one object of which is 
to get up Sunday entertainments for the 
people. Secular lectures are delivered, to- 
gether with a musical performanee, The 
subject was ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of Emo- 
tion” and the lecture was. frequently ap- 
plauded by cheers and laughter, The 
Bisbop bad remonstrated; but then left Mr. 
Haweis to act: for himself. Thus the bonds 
are, indeed, loosening. Surely now Epis 
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copal clergymen who are evangelical will 
not: hesitate to preach Gospel sermons in 
Orthodox ehurches outside the Establish- 
ment. 

Calamitous accidents of unusual fatality 
have cast a gloom over our Christmas fes- 
tivities. I was very near the place at the 
time of the railway accident by which 
thirty-four lives were lost. Homes bright- 
ening with the prospect of happy reunions 
were suddenly darkened with the shadow 
of death in its most distressing form. Why 
are such calamities permitted? The won- 
der is that, with so many liabilities to acci- 
dent, they occur so seldom and that out of 
the millions who travel so few suffer. My 
letter has been sadly interrupted and de- 
‘ayed, but I crave your indulgence. 

LONDON, ENG., Dec. 18th, 1874. 





NEW YEAR'S EVE AT EDOUARD 
FRERE'S. 


BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY, 


“Is it not a pity,” said Mons. Frére, a few 
days since, ‘‘ that the kindest things which 
have been said and written of my paintings 
have been in a language which I do not 
understand ?” 

We agreed thatit was; but, when the last 
of the frequent and hospitable invitations 
gathered “ his friends” for an evening’s en- 
tertainment at his delightful home, we 
thought it also a pity that his enthusiastic 
admirers in America should be debarred the 
rare pleasure of the season. The last night 
of the Old Year! Come with me, you who 
love the exquisite, tender pictures of the 
master of French genre painting, through 
the ample park, up the wide entrance stair- 
case of the elegant villa. It isa gala night, 
and you will be welcome, one and all. Here 
we stood on the night of the 29th of June and 
watched the fireworks at the end of the ter. 
race; for it was M. Frére’s féte, and all the 
young models and peasant children stood 
outside the grounds and watched them too. 
It was the Fourth of July of the village, and 
if the fireworks bad been omitted the peas- 
ants would bave felt themselves defrauded 
of one of their rights. Cheer after cheer 
rang through the air as a rocket more 
brilliant than the others shot into the dark- 
ness. It not all for the spectacle; for they 
loved the man whose féte they celebrated 
and nearly every child there had called 
during the day to wish him “‘ many happy 
returns.” To-morrow they will come again, 
and each will go away with eyes wide with 
surprise and delight at the size of the coin 
received. 

We pass through the spacious hall into 
the library, secluded and quiet in contrast 
with the brilHant drawing-rooms beyond. 
Around the carved oak table we have gath- 
ered on less ceremonious evenings, the ladies 
with their fancy work and the gentlemen 
quietly sketching, while our host read 
aloud from the French drama, the change 
in dramatis persone admirably indicated by 
& modulation in the flexible and finely- 
cultured voice. Papa Frére we all call 
him, and the latest comer felt a thrill of 
kinship as his mild blue eyes, with such 
a world of truth and purity in their clear 
depths, rested kindly on her. 

How natural it seemed to call him so; 
and we felt the power of moral and intel- 
lectual qualities when we looked up toa 
man 80 short, whom his own son in play- 
ful condescension addressed appropriately 
as “ Mon bon petit Autrur.” But to-night 
our favorite library is deserted—only the 
books look down upon usin serried ranks 
from the carved cases, which imprison au- 


* thors and actors whom we have learned to 


look upon as friends. Are they sulky be- 
cause they are not privileged this evening? 
You almost fancy that you will see the 
Sphinx nervously twirling her murderous 
ring in the salon beyond; or “ Jo-seph Prud- 
homnie” presuming upon old acquaintance 
to ramble vaguely about introducing him- 
self to the company as “ Pro-fessor @ Hori- 
ture.” etc. 

The door flies open, and Madame Frére, 
with her lace cap a-quiver, with pleasant 
enthusiasm greets you cheerily and you 
mingle with the other guests—a few Paris- 
fans, the gentlemen distinguished, the ladies 
elegantly dressed; and the Ecouen Colony 
of mixed nationalities almost en masse. 


The courtly and portly Schenck, wkose 
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powerful picture of ‘“‘Sheep in a Snow 
Storm” occupied the place of honor at the 
last Academy exhibition in New York, repre- 
sents the Prussians. He is dubbed among us 
the Duc de Holstein and carries off his title 
well. His wife, the flaxen-haired Ludovica, 
whose waltzing is an intoxication and a 
dream, isa Pole. The typical Frenchman— 
the man of bows and shrugs and panto- 
mimic gesticulation, the man who ab- 
ho-r-t-r-rs, detesis, and aporEs—finds his 
best expression in Emile Vernier, the cele- 
brated marine painter. Todd, delineator 
of lovely flowers, is a quiet, unobtrusive 
Englishman. 

Luigi Chialiva has left bis native Milan to 
represent Italy amongst us. His pictures of 
animals, which et present find their sale in 
England, will, we predict, within the next 
ten years be popular in America. It was 
his wife who a few moments ago rendered 
that selection from Wagner so finely that 
you mistook her for a prima donna. She is 
a New Orleans lady. There are other 
Americans ; and, standing silently, with his 
arms folded gracefully and statuesque, a 
dark-eyed Greek, from Zante, in the Ionian 
Isles. Messieurs Arnoux and Haag are 
here; but we miss Duverger, Dargelas, 
Dansert, Soyer, and Srignac. Two have 
left for the winter and the others are de- 
tained by sickness and other reasons. 

If you are a gentleman and love to dance, 
allow me to introduce you to the daughter 
of the house, Madame Frére Jeune, in the 
velvet robe, green as Venice waves, whose 
sparkling black eyes proclaim her an 
Italian. If you do not dance, there is a still 
larger number of artists waiting to claim 
your attention, the goodly company of 
paintings upon the walls, for Madame 
Frére’s salon is a choice gallery, lined from 
wainscot to ceiling with pictures presented 
by his students (the present artists of the 
Ecouen School, some of whom we have met 
to-night) and by the best painters of the 
modern French school. The first that 
catches your eyeis a brilliant figure piece 
over the piano, something very tragical in 
action and very scarlet in color, with the 
name of Delacroix upon the frame. To the 
right is a dreamy, exquisite landscape by 
Corot; and, seeing you interested in it, Papa 
Frére steps to your side and tells you of 
the great dinner given him last week, where 
four hundred of his brother artists, think- 
ing it unjust that his genius had not long 
ago received @ proper appreciation ‘in a 
medal of honor from the Salon, presented 
him with one upon their own account. “ It 
was touching to see the old man’s emo- 
tion,” says M. Frére, and there is a sus- 
picious moisture in his sympathetic eye and 
a tenderness of tone which tell for much. 
Across the room isa charming bit by Wahl- 
berg; and near the little painting of Charles 
Frére, eating soup, the first picture which 
M. Frére painted in his present style, the 
corner-stone of the Ecourn School. There 
is a lovely landscape by Daubigny, who 
delights in peaceful river views, with gleam 
of glancing sail and nestling village. In 
contrast to the coolness and quiet of this 
picture, we have in another all the heat and 
hubbub of a Cairo street, by Theodore 
Frére, the brother of our host. There are 
paintings and drawings by Theodore Rous- 
seau, Worms, Meissonnier, Veyrassat, 
Troyon, Henri Monnier, and others, over 
which you will delight to linger. The 
dining-room is lined with studies in pencil 
and erayon. On the mantel-piece are three of 
Barye’s bronzes. The central one, acrouching 
tiger, issuperb. A secret door, whose pres- 
ence-you would not suspect, as it is covered 
with paintings, like the wall adjoining, leads 
to M. Frére’s studio. The entrance was so 
arranged to give him privacy. No stranger, 
calling, would fancy that he could slip from 
this room directly into the sanctum sanc- 
torum. Neither, unfortunately, can we, for 
the door is locked to-night. When last I 
visited the magnificent room his vacation 
studies at the seaside, one for every day, 
were arranged upon easels and along the 
wall. 

As the studio is denied us, while refresh- 
ments are handed around, steal away with 
me to Madame Frére’s boudoir, only shown 
to intimate friends. The furniture is up- 
holstered with embroidery in worsted, of 
her own work and design. You look some 
time, trying to puzzle out the latter.. There 
are beautiful combinations of color, and at 








first you fancy it is something oriental— 
labyrinthine Persian tracery or Chinese or- 
namentation. Madame Frére laughs, and 
tells you it is useless to search for the pat- 
tern, for there isnone. This kind of work 
is called Vitrauz d Hglise; and, indeed, it 
has something of the kaleidoscopic effect of 
shattered stained glass. It is interesting to 
see her embroidering. She takes, seemingly 
at hazard, from a basket of worsted, now a 
bit of rose,aow a needleful of purple, feel- 
ing her way, as it were by a fine instinct, to 
& symphony in color, as an improvisatore 
seeks new harmonies in sound. On glancing 
at the walls, you see the design of the room. 
It is to unite the work of M. and Madame 
Frére, for here the pictures are all engrav- 
ings from M. Frére’s paintings. There are 
between thirty and forty, and as you pass 
around the room you come across maby an 
old favorite, well known in America 
through photograph and engraving, per- 
haps through the painting itself. Here are 
a boy and girl seated on a staircase reading, 
the original of which I saw not two years 
ago, at an exposition in Louisville, Ky. 
There is the ‘‘ Little Flute-player,” with its 
companion piece of a tall boy teaching a 
small one to drum. Just above, the two 
faithful scholars plod to school, the old 
umbrella a poor protection against the driv- 
ing rain. Opposite hangs the ‘Sortie 
@’Ecole,” with the children trooping down 
the parrow staircase and the sweet-faced 
Sister of Charity tying the hood of a chubby 
littleone. Among the snow scenes, of which 
thereare several, “Boys Snaring Snow-Birds” 
is, perhaps, best known at home. One 
universally popular is the wee tot holding 
a slice of bread and butter in his left hand, 
while with the forefinger of the right he 
seems to be tracing a picture through the 
jam. Query: Was this the first suggestion 
of etching? In the next picture the weary 
Couturiéres toil in. their low-browed room, 
and near by a little girl says her good-night 
prayer at her mother’s knee. ‘‘ Papa and 
Mamma” represents a girl and boy with 
infinite solicitude dosing a sick doll. Mam- 
ma bolds her infant with true maternal 
love and anxiety, while the boy has all the 
importance and interest of an experienced 
medical practitioner. This picture, Mad- 
ame Frere tells us, gained ber husband his 
first medal. Victorine, Madame Schenck’s 
bonne, posed for it. In the ‘‘ Chapelet” a 
young girl stands upon a chair in front of 
a fireplace to twine a rosary about a cruci- 
fix upon the mantle. And so you might 
spend hours passing from picture to picture, 
each one telling a different story, with the 
same exquisite simplicity and truth. In 
the center of the room stands a New Year’s 
gift from M. Gambart, the dealer who has 
the monopoly of M. Frére’s pictures. It is 
an elegant marble table, with beautiful 
flowers in Florentine mosaic upon a black 
ground. But we have lingered too long in 
the boudoir, and in the drawing-rooms 
Madame Frére is distributing numbered 
slips of paper. ‘‘Shares in my lottery,” 
she says. Presently the numbers are called, 
when it transpires that all have gained 
prizes. The ladies receive invariably bon- 
bons in elegant cases, prepared by Boisier, 
the first confectioner in Paris ; but the mer- 
riment waxes uproarious when M. Arnoux 
is handed a doll with Parisian trousseau and 
Mr. Haag trundles away a tiny wheelbarrow 
and set of gardening tools. A moment’s 
reflection tells you that Monsieur A. has an 
ingenious little daughter at home and Mon- 
sieur H. an ever-active boy, for whom the 
house is all too small. This is the key to 
all the gifts. Evidently Chance is not the 
goddess who presides at Madame Frére’s 
lottery. 

Suddenly M. Frére announces that it is 
midnight, and introduces another guest— 
the New Year, 1875! Every gentleman 
kisses his wife, and then leads her to the 
host and hostess to repeat the operation, 
and congratulations become general. Later 
Frére fils announces the last quadrille, and 
all the company join ina laughing scam- 
per, in whieh every one finds himself at 
different stages dancing with a different 
partner, until Za Boulangére ends the 
dance and the pleasant evening. 

May it be your good fortune, dear reader 
of Taz INDEPENDENT, some day to spend 
such an one,and learn from happy ex- 
perience how poor a description I have 
given of the charming character of a great 





man, of his beautiful home, a. of the 
cordial reception given to American 
students abroad. 
EcoveN, FRANCE, January, 1875. 
——— a 


A SABBATH EVENING AT MR. 
SPURGEON’S TABERNACLE. 


BY EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D. D. 


I ARRIVED at the Tabernacle half an hour 
before the time of opening the doors, yet 
the steps were packed and the space in 
front was rapidly filling. By virtue of my 
being ‘‘ from America,” I obtained entrance 
at once, through a side door, and a good 
seat, dropping, as I passed in, at the sug- 
gestion of the police officer who admitted 
me, a little charity money—‘‘ not copper,” 
as he also suggested. 

At length the great doors were opened, 
and in rushed the crowd, pushing and 
pressing, until every inch of room for sit- 
ting or standing below and above was 
occupied. A London gentleman who accom- 
panied me estimated the number at ten 
thousand. Eight would be nearer the 
truth. The Tabernacle, I understand, will 
seat seven thousand, and I think a thou- 
sand more were standing. The platform 
was high and about midway from one end 
to the center, with three tiers of galleries 
all around. What an inspiration to the 
preacher! How could he help enthusiasm— 
a sea of expectant faces before and behind 
and on either side? 

The singing was congregational and 
without organ or instrumental accompani- 
ment; and, though like “ the noise of many 
waters,” it was devotional and intelli- 
gible. The Scripture lesson was a part of 
the 119tb psalm. Mr. Spurgeon is not an 
accomplished elocutionist; but he gave such 
a natural rendering of the sentiment, the 
lights and shades of thought, and was in 
such close sympathy with the royal writer 
that one almost felt that it might be the 
Psalmist himself, now wailing out the 
‘trouble and anguish ” that had taken hold 
of him, and now joyfully declaring ‘*‘ Thy 
commandments are my delight.” The 
prayer had the same qualities of naturalness 
and propriety. It was Mr. Spurgeon’s— 
fresh out of bis own heart by the inspiring 
spirit; not something read from a book, pre- 
pared by the houses of Parliament. Not 
splesdid, not beautiful, not in any sense a 
work of art, it was breathed out, rich in 
Scripture images and thoughts of God’s 
love and man’s needs, and was suited to 
lift up listeners to that love. 

Of Mr. Spurgeon as a preacher it is 
scarcely possible to say anything new. 
This may be a reason why I should keep 
silence. But one feels moved, after hearing 
him, to say something, as he does when he 
has stood in St. Peter’s, or on the great 
Pyramid, or has looked on Niagara. 

By the established canons of rhetoric and 
oratory he would not be regarded as a mod- 
el preacher or a great one, perhaps; for he 
often violates these and tramples all con- 
ventional rules under his feet. But he is a 
great preacher, notwithstanding. Why 
that multitude of eight thousand—the cred- 
ulous and skeptical, the cultivated and un- 
cultivated, the holiest and the wickedest— 
gathered at one of his ordinary Sabbath- 
evening services? And this was nothing 
unusual. It is the habit of the people. No 
other clergyman in the realm preaches to 
such masses, No lecturer of the scientists 
or socialists, be his fame ever so great or 
his theme ever so solid or sensational, 
draws such vast assenblies. “ What is it? 
How do you account for it?” said an ex- 
cellent member of the Swedenborgian 
Church to me, as were walking out. ‘‘ We 
have the Gospel in its most perfect form 
and most polished style, but only a few 
hundreds, half a churchful or so, come to 
hear it, while thousands flock here.” That 
is an interesting question. Where is the 
hiding of this man’s power ? 

The text was from the 119th psalm: 
“T cried with my whole heart. Hear me, O 
Lord. I will keepthy statutes, I cried unto 
thee: Save me, and I shall keep thy testi- 
monies.” The starting-point and drift of 
the sermon was sin and a cry after free- 
dom from it. The analysis was simple and 
the method lucid and natural. David 
prayed for this one thing—freedom from sin. 
He cried with bis whole heart and he in- 
sisted that God should hear him. This 
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marked that feeling of dependence which 
Schleiermacher calls the soul of religion. 
Then his own freedom and responsibility 
came into account: ‘I will keep thy stat- 
utes.” The Psalmist was a staunch free- 
willer and no fatalist. Answered prayers 
for more holiness never come to sluggards 
or lazy waiters for decrees, but to those 
who are ready for self-denial and every 
duty. Next is the outspoken object of this 
passionate cry: ‘‘ Save me /”—from this ter- 
rible evil; and, by thy renewing and forgiv- 
ing grace, I shall keep thy testimonies per- 
fectly. 

The sermon was fresh, suggestive, and 
full of good points and vivid pictures, with 
some striking illustrations—all in Buvyanic 
Anglo-Saxon. Nota word written, yet not 
a word that was not needed and not one 
that was out of place. He never writes his 
sermons; but he elaborates them much 
more than many who do. He hates to 
make a book, for then he has to write. 
Nearly twenty years ago he said: “ Writing 
is to me the work of a slave. Well may a 
man’s books be called his works.” 

“Some people say,” remarked the 
preacher, “that human nature is not dead 
as a stone is; but only as an egg, which 
educating and brooding will bring to life.” 
‘I sbould like to see the human hen that 
has ever hatched a brood of holy chickens 
from such eggs.” He did not believe much 
in perfect Christians. ‘‘I find some of 
them,” he said, “ who have hoarded up two 
or three hundred thousand pounds. I can 
understand this well enough of imperfect 
Christians, but not of perfect ones, while 
the world is in such a state as it is.” 


In style and manner he imitates nobody, 
and nobody can imitate him. He is in 
such things a law unto himself. His voice, 
not superfine, was a little husky at first, 
but became resonant, and, varying with the 
changing thoughts, rang through the vast 
place and bore them straight to the ear of 
every listener. But his charm does not 
spring from his manner or voice or felicity 
of illustration—these are only accessories; 
but chiefly from the simple Bible doctrines 
and the fullness of conviction and freshness 
and vigor with which he presents them. It 
is not a creed or a science or a scheme of 
morals merely that he unfolds; but an inner 
life of love,that believes and knows and 
makes men thoroughly moral, which skep- 
tics do not know how to manage and do 
not like to meddle with. It kindles bim 
into a glow when he preaches, and makes 
him a moral magnet that draws men to him 
and puts them wonderfully in sympathy 
with bis doctrines and his Master. They 
see that he believes the truths he preaches, 
and they are led to examine and believe. 
He feels that these truths are matters of in- 
finite moment, and they feel it. He tells 
them that now is the decisive period; that 
Heaven and Hell are in the scales. Large 
numbers stop and turn, and with David cry: 
‘* Save me.” 

It was at the close of this discourse that 
the noted pass on the tobacco question took 
place between Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Pen- 
tecost. At the commencement Mr. Spur- 
geon said that, as his brother was present 
from Boston, he had asked him to supple- 
ment his sermon with some remarks. So, 
after a few appropriate thoughts on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Pentecost, by way of illustration, 
begged to refer a little to his own experi- 
ence. He said that in his early youth he 
formed the habit of smoking, and that it 
followed him into his Christian life and his 
ministry ; that his ministry was unsatisfac- 
tory and his religious life comparatively 
feeble. A few years ago he was moved to 
something higher and to cry unto God to 
quicken him. 

‘*T thought I was willing to give up any- 
thing for more holiness—people, friends, 
children, anything.” But no decided gain 
was visible. What was the hindrance? 
Could it be the cigars? He thought not, 
and that was only a barmless indulgence, a 
trifle. But the voice seemed to call louder 
‘* The cigars” and would not be silent. ‘‘So 
I brought my box of best Havanas before 
the Lord and said: ‘ Take them.’” 

“ And he did, and I haven’t touched one 
since.” It was hard. But he soon felt a 
greater nearness to the Saviour, a greater 
love for his fellow-men, and a greater de- 
light In the service of the Master. 

The illustration was natural and striking. 











But hardly had he sat down before Mr. 
Spurgeon was up. ‘' Notwithstanding 
what Brother Pentecost has said, I intend 
to smoke a good cigar to the glory of God 
to-night before I go to-bed. There are ten 
commandments, and it is as much as I can 
do to keep them, and I have no desire to 
make them into eleven or twelve. I don’t 
find that God has anywhere said in the 
Bible ‘‘ Thou shalt not smoke.” If a man 
thinks it is a sin to have his boots black- 
balled, let him have them whitewashed. If 
he thinks he ought to have his hair cut 
short or shayen, then he ought to have it 
done. I am not ashamed of anything that 
Ido. Smoking don’t make me ashamed, 
and, therefore, I mean to smoke to the 
glory of God.” 

It was a strange conclusion of such a 
discourse and the effect was electric. 
With some it about spoiled the sermon, 
With a fewit may have raised the preacher 
to a higher pinnacle. With me it did 
neither. The sermon was just as good, but 
the finale reminded me of ‘‘ the dead fly in 
the apothecary’s ointment,” and made it 
evident that men ‘“‘in reputation for wis- 
dom” are not always wise. I was sorry. I 
was pained at such an ebullition. It was 
not courteous. He would have felt it rude- 
ness in any other smoker in that assembly. 
There was no occasion for it. Mr. Pente- 
cost had propounded no eleventh com- 
mandment. He made no accusation and 
gave no advice; and, if he had, could not the 
great preacher have set a better example of 
equanimity in listening to the crowds that 
were his auditors? J was startled. I was 
appalled at this new gospel of tobacco. It 
was the first time I had ever heard it 
preached or knew that eminent ministers 
practiced itasa means of grace and “to 
the glory of God.” 

The matter was reported in the London 
journals and commented ‘on, and Mr. 
Spurgeon seems not to have bettered it 
much by his letter to The Daily Telegraph. 
He places himsely, defensively, behind’ the 
shield of ‘‘hundreds of thousands of his 
fellow Christians who are smokers.” It is 
sad that this is so true; but it ¢. A large 
majority of even the best Christian men in 
England, Scotland, Germany, and Switzer- 
land smoke—ministers, deacons, and elders. 
Few, I believe, put it on the ground of 
glory to God. Many confess to their accus- 
ing consciences that it is a useless and ex- 
pensive, not to say harmful habit, which 
they wish they had never fallen into. It 
can be of but little advantage to Mr. 
Spurgeon to be in such company. Some 
of them are excellent, godly men; but 
I think they would be a little more 
godly if they should leave off smok- 
ing. You may love them, but you don’t 
like to come too near them. No, the 
habit of smoking is in his case right. 
His ruling purpose is to live in all things 
according to God’s Word. “ WhenI have 
found intense pain relieved,” he says in this 
letter, “‘a weary brain soothed, and calm, 
refreshing sleep obtained by a cigar, I have 
felt grateful to God and have blessed his 
name.” This is what he meant by smoking 
to the glory of God. But does not the 
opium-eater find the same relief from pain 
and similar soothing, sleep-giving influence 
from his drug? May not Mr. Spurgeon’s 
gratitude partake somewhat of the nature 
of his and of many a moderate drinker’s, 
who is most religious when he has imbibed 
just enough to lose all sense of pain and 
toil and care and to find sleep the best 
thing for him? Besides, does Mr. Spurgeon 
never resort to the cigar except when he 
needs sleep or has intense pain? Then he 
is unlike most smoking ministers if he 
does not have a pain pretty regularly 
after dinner, and a weary brain in his 
study by the time he is half through his 
work, and need to sleep often on his out- 
door tramps and journeyings. One who 
has been long in such a habit and who 
values it so highly is not as likely to judge 
correctly.of its influence as one who has 
been in it and got out of it, or as those who 


have never been in it but have observed its 


effects on others. 


Of the vast evils fron .he general use of 
tobacco, out of the church and in it, he 
cannot be in ignorance. But he usesit. I 
wish he would leave it off. I wish it for 
his own sake; I wish it for the sake of the 
ministers and laymen who are suffering 
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loss on account of it, and who would listen 
to his new experience, declared with his 
characteristic honesty and boldness; I 
wish itfor the dear Lord’s sake, who has 
made him a master builder in the Church 
and who would soon show him how much 
more of glory to God there is in breaking 
ea such a habit than in remaining bound 
y it. 





TIRED. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKR. 


Lay down my head, dear, it’s no use to cry— 

My trouble is passed, I am going to die; 

The hill-path is over, I’m beat in the race, 

For the wind of the world always blew in my 
face. 


It'll daunt me no more, but I mind how it 
blew. 

I slipped and I fell, and I tried it anew; 

But, fight you or flee, it’s a desperate case 

To clamber up-hill with the wind in your face. 


Sweet, sweet are the meadows, by river or rill, 

Where the turf is all green and the weather is 
still; 

But people can’t all have the easiest place— 

The wind must be blowing in somebody’s face. 


I’m tired of it, Mary! I’m glad to be gone. 

You’re better without me, you won’tbe alone; 

You have borne with my sorrows a weariful 
space 

And the wind that dismayed me has blown in 
your face. 


Good-bye, little maidie. I never shall stand 
In your sunshine, my darling, my rose of the 
land! 
My trouble your bright head shall never abase— 
The wind of the world never’ll blow in your 
face. 


Good-bye, dears, good-bye. I won’t kiss you 
again, 

I'm far out too weary to lengthen my pain. 

Just cover me over ; I'll lie in my place 

Till the wind is all quiet that blew in my face, 


The heavenly sunshine will warm me up there, 

No wild wind or tempest shall vex the soft air; 

When the last sob is uttered, God grant me his 
grace 

To rest where the wind cannot blowin my 
face. 





UNCLE BILLY’S OBJECTIONS TO 
CIVIL RIGHTS. 


BY WALLACE PUTNAM REED. 





I ‘‘ INTERVIEWED” Uncle Billy,a good 
old colored friend of mine, the other day, 
on the question of civil rights. 

“Don’t want nuffin mo’,” said Uncle 
Billy. ‘‘Got too much already fur dis 
niggah.” 

‘* How is that, Uncle Billy? Is it nota 
good thing to be equal before the law ?” 

‘** Now, Marse Boss,” grunted Billy, plain- 
tively, ‘‘dar’s jist whar de misery comes 
in. We're ekal befo’ de law, an’ dar yer 
hit our weak pint. Befo’de waw, ef nig- 
gah stole chicken an’ pig, yer jerked him 
up, guv him thirty-nine lashes, an’ let him 
go. But jist let a cullud pusson try it 
now! Yer hauls him ’fore court, and 
sen’s him to de penitentiary, jist like he 
wus one of yer poor white trash. Dat’s 
what ’tis to be ekal "fore de law 1” 

I suggested to Uncle Billy that this might 
be obviated by being a little more honest. 

‘‘Marse Boss,” interrupted Billy, ‘‘ we 
can’t run agin Natur’. It’s nat’ral fur nig- 
gah to steal pig and chicken, fryin’ size. 
Yer knows it is, an’ ’tain’t no use tryin’ to 
stop us. Now we uns are willin’ to let 
you uns alone, and youall jist let us alone 
on this pint. We're powerful weak on dis 
pint, Marse Boss.” 

Just here a perverse and disloyal spirit 
tempted me to hint to Uncle Billy that the 
colored people were indebted to their Re- 
publican friends for this change in their 
status. 

‘* Well, den, Marse Boss,” said he, ‘‘ all 
Ise got to say is, de law’s.got to be changed. 
Mus’ hab a law for de white man and a law 
for de black man.” 

Strange as it may seem, some of our best 
citizens echo Uncle Billy’ssentiment. They 
are inclined to view the Negro’s minor 
transgressions in a lenient light, and I know 
that some of our Democratic judges impose 
lighter penalties upon colored men for small 
offenses than they would do in cases where 
the guilty parties were white. 

Before Uncle Billy left I asked him how 
he would like to sit down at the table with 
white folks in the hotels. 
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**Great Goddlemighty!” exclaimed the 
good old man. ‘I allow youse tryin’ to 
make fun o’ dis chile. Why, you knows 
yourself dat no cullud pusson ebber lets a 
white man see’em eat ef dey kin holp it!” 

This is strictly true. The ordinary 
Southern Negro will not eat in the presence 
of a white spectator. 

** Well, Uncle Billy,” I said, “it is very 
evident that you don’t want any civil 
rights.” 

‘*Not anyting mo’, I tank you,” replied 
Billy. ‘Nearly done ruined now. Hey to 
pay my own doctor’s bills; lost all my 
money in de Freedmen’s Bank; nebber got 
no forty acres an’ de mule dey promised 
me; an’ can’t holp myself to a little chicken, 
fryin’ size, widout gwine to de peniten- 
tiary. DPse got ’nuff cibbel rights!” 

The above is no production of the fancy. 
It is a true incident, honestly told, and it 
is impossible to talk to the country Negroes 
without hearing just such things as I have 
related. - 





PICTURE BOOKS FOR GROWN 
PEOPLE. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 








Now that the holidays are over and the 
partial obscuration of our judgment which 
attends the giving and receiving of presents 
has been dissipated, we suspect that a good 
many are privately engaged in that much- 
frowned-upon occupation of looking the 
gift horse in themouth. It is not altogether 
an unwise proceeding, and we propose to 
place ourselves among the number, so far 
ds to examine briefly the claims upon our 
worthy admiration of what are commonly 
called, with a subtle sarcasm, “ gift-books,” 
taking for our corpus vile a recent book 
which has been much admired, and is, per- 
haps, the most popular of the Hlustrated 
books which have appeared the current 
season—Longfellow’s ‘‘The Hanging of the 
Crane,” illustrated by Miss Mary A. Hal- 
lock and Mr. Thomas Moran, with emblem- 
atical and ornamental vignettes by John J. 
Harley, the engravings being executed by 
Messrs. W. J. Linton and A. V. S. An- 
thony. 

Mr. Longfellow’s poem has less than two 
hundred lines and there are forty-two direct 
illustrations, besides thirty-five vignettes, so 
that by a judicious use of blank paper the 
book counts up to sixty-four pages. It is 
printed on heavy tinted and calendered 
paper, is bound, the cloth copies, with an 
ornate side stamp in black and gold and 
with beveled edges. The retail price is 
five dollars; the poem can be procured in 
no other form; and, on the whole—from a 
publisher’s and bookseller’s point of view— 
the book may be considered a most excellent 
undertaking, and is, we believe, a trade 
success, the demand exceeding the supply 
before the year closed. We easily faH thus 
into commercial terms in speaking of it. 
But how is the book to be considered when 
regarded as a happy union ofgpoem and 
picture, and is the result one which may be 
predicted to last? 

To answer the second question first, we 
presume no one doubts that a newer book, 
produced with the same prodigality; will 
next year push this one aside, and that all 
the persons engaged in this enterprise look 
for their return in asale while the book 
occupies the position of being positively 
the latest and most alluring gift-book. Yet 
the mere fact that it is fresh, and, therefore 
popular, dees not condemn the book as one 
not made on sound principles. The most 
worthy illustrated books are by turn the 
latest born, and we are not yet inveighing 
against the whole order of illustrated books. 
Let us look a little further, then, and ask 
whether the book is such a product of art 
and manufacture as deserves a long life and 
will have it by virtue of its iatrinsic excel- 
lence and the harmony of its conception 
and execution. 

In the first place, then, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a poem of equal length more 
unsuited to illustration. What light can 
pictures throw upon it that does not already 
shine in the-words themselves? If illastra- 
tion means anything, it means the addition 
to a poem of some further meaning through 
_the aid of art, or perhaps, better, the throw- 
ing upon it such light from a kindred art as 
will disclose meanings in the verse not easily 





seen otherwise, will bring forward halt- 












concealed images and set them in more dis- 
tinct and luminous surrounding. But in 
this book the assumption is that tbe artist’s 
pencil stands in no other relation to the 
poet’s pen than the engraver’s tool stands 
to the artist’s pencil. The engraver, in 
rendering an artist’s lines, inevitably trans- 
jates them. His translation will be more or 
less clear; but it will be a translation, and 
carry with it something, be it ever so little, 
of the engraver’s personality. It is per- 
fectly intelligible to all students in art that 
an engraver bas a style, and experts will 
confidently attribute this or that engraving 
to one or another engraver from a knowl- 
edge of the respective style of each. An 
artist also has style, which is liable to sub- 
jection in a greater or less degree to the en- 
graver who renders his work. It: is, of 
course, rather the handling of his instru- 
ment than the treatment of his subject 
which is thus affected. There isa harmony 
possible between engraver and artist which 
is always desirable and sometimes at- 
tained, 

Passing, then, te the artist’s own work 
in illustratfog certain verses in this poem, 
we say tbat there is no other relation held 
by the artist to the poet than is held by the 
engraver totheartist. The result is simply 
a translation into lines of what already ex- 
isted in perfectly ivtelligible and pic- 
turesque form in words. The pictures are 
as valueless for purposes of illustration to 
the mature reader as would be a parallel 
page throughout the book containing a 
French version. The trauslation into 
French might serve occasionally to arrest 
the attention and fix it upon some felicitous 
passage in the English. It would help the 
reader to depolarize words, as Coleridge 
says, and to occasionally reveal the poetry 
of which they are fossil remains. ‘The 
poet,” says Mr. Emerson, in his preface to 
** Parnassus,” “ must not only converse with 
pure thought, but he must demonstrate it 
almost to the senses. His words must be 
pictures. His verses must be spheres and 
cubes, to beseen and handled.” And again, 
in the same preface, when speaking of 
Tenmsyson, ‘“‘some of his words are 
poems.” 

“The Hanging of the Crane” is a series 
of miniature pictures framed in decorative 
sentiments, and assuch has its own beauty— 
a beauty simple, pure, and sweet. A child 
can listen to it with pleasure, and any one 
who preserves a feeling for domestic life 
will acknowledge its grace and charm. It 
does not offer much, it is wholly unpre- 
tentious, it has buta dozen lines or so that 
would be seized upon for quotation, and it 
is curious to see how everybody did at once 
touch unerringly the one passage that was 
lifted just a little out of the poem by its in- 
dividual life. We mean the passage be- 
ginning 

“ They entertain 
A little angel unaware, 
With face as round as is the moon; 
A royal guest, with flaxen hair, 
Who, throned upon his lofty chair, 
Druf&s on the table with his spoon, 
Then drops it careless on the floor, 
To grasp at things unseen before.” 
The poem published as one of many would 
have given more pleasure than itnow gives, 
because, set in a blaze of pictorial glory, the 
reader is conscious of a constant effort to 
muke it out as a great poem, worthy—to 
apply a standard which the book inevitably 
suggests—of the two or three thousand 
dollars which must have been expended on 
its investment. If “white investments 
figure innocence,” then these investments 
of paper and wood-cuts figure wealth of 
poetic beauty. 

Weare considering primarily the ques- 
tion of fitness in this book, the right to exist 
at all in its present form, and offer no de- 
tailed criticism of the pictures themselves, 
considered independently of the verse, only 
remarking that they may be dismissed with 
the praise of ‘‘prettiness.” But consider 
the weakness of the reader’s imagination 
which they imply. Mr. Longfellow em- 
ploys the familiar simile 

“ As round 2 pebble into water thrown 
Dilates « riag of light,” 
aod before we turn the page we*are shown 
a picture of a pool of water into which a 
pebble bas just been thrown. Yes, there 
is the ring of light. We are not quite 
sure but we can see the pebble. If we 
could only sce that, our.feeble imagina- 
tion would be wholly smothered. Upon 








the first page stands the first verse of the 
poem: 

“ The lights are out and gone are all the guests 

That thronging came with merriment and jests 

To celebrate the Hanging of the Crane 
In the new house—into the night are gone, 
But still the fire upon the hearth burns on, 
And I alone remain.” 

This little overture, played upon one mel- 
ancholy string of the violin, as it were, 
steals pleasantly and gently over one in the 
hearing and attunes him to the singer’s 
simple reverie; but the reader is thumped 
on the head with two pictures, so that he 
may be sure to understand all the particu- 
lars, Above is an interior, showing an 
ample fireplace, with andirons, a clock 
pointing to the hour of two o’clock, a table 
with the remains of the feast, an empty 
chair, and a dog asleep on the hearth. -All 
the light comes from the fire, because ‘*‘ the 
lights are out”; there is nobody ia the chair; 
**gone are all the guests”—not merely to the 
back part of the room, but ‘‘ into the night,” 
since the house-dog has come in and gone 
tosleep. Below, upon the same page, is 
another fireplace, with new andirons, and 
the solitary figure of the supposed host in 
his arm-cbhair. These two pictures thus 
state over again, with scarcely the shadow 
of a variation, what bas already been said 
by the verse; and, while the effect of the 
poetry is to set the imagination free and 
give it a pleasant little flight, the effect of 
the pictures is at once to limit and confine 
the imagination. The same slavish copy- 
ing in the pictures may be observed 
throughout the book. They add nothing, 
they interpret nothing; they simply say over 
again with laborious engraving what has 
been said easily and sufficiently in the 
simple verses. 

We have taken this book because it isa 
signal illustration of what we conceive to 
be a false view of the relation which the 
arts hold to each other, an example of the 
mercantile complexion to which book illus- 
tration has come. It would not be hard to 
find a good mang similar cases, both among 
books for children and books for their 
elders; but this is a flagrant example of 
prodigal expenditure and barren results, as 
vicious as much of our upholstery-and to 
be classed with it. 

To return to the proposition from which 
we started, we conceive that a fit union of 
poem and picture is possible only when one 
is in some sense complementary to the 
other. It does not follow that the illus- 
tration should be indirect—it may be 
very direct indeed; but the pictures 
should either be strictly decorative, 
limited by the laws of decorative art, 
or should be distinctly pictorial and capa- 
ble of separation from the text without 
loss of value. Ia this case there is an at- 
tempt to combine the two methods. The 
page made up of text.and picture is not in 
itself beautiful to the eye—the print and 
picture haying no single and undivided 
character, but simply alternating in the 
manner most convenient to the type-setter. 
We are so accustomed to this that we fail 
at first to see how removed it is from any 
true principle of decorative design. We 
should be glad to hope that book illustra- 
tion would come to occupy the attention of 
artists more seriously and that they would 
make their designs a necessity to the pub- 
lisher in the form most satisfactory to 
themselves; butsolong as illustrated books 
are simply regarded as mercantile ventures 
and artists are employed to cover a certain 
number of square inches of boxwood cut to 
suit the page we can hardly expect any 
real advancement of the art. The real suc- 
cess will be when publisher, printer, de- 
signer, and engraver contribute each of their 
special knowledge, but are governed by some 
other principles than such as underlie con- 
ventional book-making. 


ss III 


Tuers has been a good deal of scandal 
about Minister Schenck writing a treatise on 
the art of playing poker, which was certainly a 
very scandalous and objectionable thing for 
our diplomatic representative in England to 
do. But Mr. Schenck’s excuse and explana- 
tion, which he has made in a letter to a friend, 
is that he wrote the thing for the amusement 
of a friend at whose house he had been a 
visitor, and that its publication was without 
his knowledge or consent, This does not help 
the matter much, for it was the Minister’s 
familiarity with the game which most people 





will cousider the great objection to him. 
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Line Arts. 


Tus eighth annual exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Society of Painters in Water Colors gave 
a private view on Saturday, the 80th ult., and 
the exhibition is now open to the public in 
the galleries of the National Academy, in 
Twenty-third~ street. There are now 589 
works on view, and, with the exception of a 
small number of sketches in Llack and white, 
they are all water-color paintings, The exhi- 
bition would have been much less attractive 
if it had contained nothing but the produc- 
tions of American artists; but it would have 
been more interesting to the friends of art, who 
are more desirous of watching the growth and 
development of our artists than in looking at 
merely beautiful pictures, opportunities being 
by no means rare for seeing the best examples 
of modern European art. The catalogue in- 
forms us that the exhibition is “ of the Amer- 
ican Society of Painters in Water Colors,” and, 
with the exception of one notable painting, 
there is no intimation given on the catalogue 
that the pictures exhibited are not the produc- 
tions of American painters. The melancholy 
truth is that there are not only a large number 
of paintings and sketches by British, French, 
German, and Spanish artists ; but the best pic- 
tures in the exhibition are by artists who have 
never been in this couutry. There is one ad- 
vantage in this mingling of foreign and native 
works, inasmuch as it affords an opportunity 
of contrasting the art of our own country with 
that of contemporary Europe. But the ordinary 
spectator has no opportunity of making any such 
comparisons, forthere are no clues furnished 
by which the origin of the works exhibited can 
be known. Thisis avery great blemish in the 
catalogue, and it may well justify a charge 
against the officers of the ‘** American Society ” 
of an intent to deceive the public, though we 
do not imagine that they had any such design. 
It was only of a piece with the habit of in- 
accuracy, which we reyret to say is not only a 
cbaracteristic of our artists, but is very con- 
spicuous in many of the pictures in this dis- 
play of our art. The first title on the cat- 
alogue is “Imperial Fighting Rooster,’”’ mean- 
iog Fighting Cock, by Rosetz, avd we are 
afforded the following piece of information in 
respect to this picture, which is full of energy 
and character: ‘‘ The greatest Japanese artist 
who is justly honored as the origivator of the 
national style of water colors called Shasei, or 
life-copying. He has flourished in the middle 
part of. the last century, and, consequently, 
this picture. is about one hundred years old.”’ 
These are remarkable facts and very strangely 
told. We should say that, if the great Japan 
water-color painter ‘‘ has flourished in the mid- 
dle of the last century, consequently” his 
picture would be about one hundred and twen- 
ty-five years old: But the difference is small, 
only it is characteristic of an inaccurate habit 
among aclass of men who ougbt, above all 
others, to cultivate accuracy as a habit. This 
is all the information that the catalogue fur- 
nishes in regard to the pictures on exhibition, 
except that it gives the names of their pos- 
sessors, the prices at which they may be pur- 
chased, and the names of the artists who ex- 
ecuted them. But why not let the public 
know who ‘'G. House” is, who painted the 
‘* Market Day, Honfleur,” for which $750 is 
asked—the highest-priced painting in the exhi- 
bition excepting one. If we have.ae artist 
among us who can paint such a picture as this 
we shall be very glad to know it. And who is 
Christine Chaplin, who paints such superb 
flowers? Is she au American? There is a 
Venetian subject, No. 192, which is attributed 
to ** Tiem”’ ; but Ziem is probably meant, There 
are some sketches and also a highly-finished 
figure, No. 205, by J. G. Vibert ; and, as this 
last picture may, we think, be called the gem 
of the collection, why not let the public know 
who the artist is? If we have such an Ameri- 
ean painter in water color, it would be well to 
know it; but Mr. Vibert is a Frenchman, and 
it should have been s0 stated in the 
catalogue. Among the works of our na- 
tive artists, of whieh there can be 
no donbt, the contributions of Winslow 
Homer, E. Wood Perry, Fidelia Bridges, J. W. 
Ehnioger, J. M. Falconer, A. T. Bricher, 
Walter Satterlee, Mrs, H. P. Gray, W. T. Rich- 
ards, Geo. C. Lambain, Mrs. Fisher, and F. 8, 
Church are the most conspicuous, Mr, 
Homer’s contributions are numerous; but 
they are all sketches, mostly in black and 
white, and very forcible and characteristic of 
life by the seashore on Long Island, They are 
very satisfactory as sketches, but how vastly 
more satisfactory it would be if Mr. Homer 
would but give us one such a finished little 
figure as that of the ‘* Wine Taster,” by Vibert. 
Mr. Perry exhibits his first works in water 
color, and they have the tone and brilliant 
effect of oil paintings. The exhibition is an 
extremely interesting One and every way en- 
eoureging to the friends of American art. 
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Personalities. 





Iris not alittle remarkable that the only 
living ex-President should be also the only ex- 
President elected to the Senate. The only other 
ex-President who was elected to Congress was 
Jobn Quincy Adams, who had made a new 
reputation, and a better one, as a representa- 
tive than he had won as an ambassador, @ 
senator, oras a cabinet officer. It is hardly 
probable that Andy Johnson will much im- 
prove his chances for being reverenced by 
posterity for anything he may accomplish 
during his new term in the Senate. But 
bluff Ben Wade, of Ohio, who succeeded Andy 
as President of the Senate, says he is glad that 
the ex-Presidevt is going back to the Senate, 
for the reason that another civil war is certain, 
and that Andy will be quite as certain to be on 
the Union side. There is very small prospect 
of a new civil war during the next six years, 
and we are by no means sure that Andy would 
be on the Union side if there were. If we ever 
should have another civil war,it will be in con- 
sequence of the states of the Pacific slope 
wanting to establish a republic of their own. 
The only members remaining who were there 
when Andy first took his seat, in 1857, are Vice- 
President Wilson, Hamlin, and Cameron. 
There will then be three men in the Senate 
who have filled the office of Vice-President. 
As Robert J. Breckenridge is still alive, there 
are now three ex-Vice-Presidents living aud no 
ex-President who was elected to the office, 


....The Khedive’s present of a diamond 
necklack to the daughter of General Sberman 
has not yet ceased to be asubject of popular 
gossip. The value of the jewels is greater than 
it was supposed and the duty upon them would 
not be much less than $75,000. But Congress 
has not passed a law admitting them free of 
duty, and, therefore, they remain in the cus- 
tody of the custom-house and they have been 
ina vault of the Sub-Treasury for safe keep- 
ing. The only possible way of getting them 
out of the custom-house without payment of 
duty is to reship them to England, where 
they could be taken possession of by the lady 
to whom they were sent, and she could 
then bring them back with her other articles 
of personal ornament and wearing apparel, 
and the revenue laws could not touch them, 
even if their value were ten times greater than 
it is. It would be a rather costly and tedious 
process, but the game would be worth the 
candle, ; 


....- There is a student at the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary who professes to have been 
among the immortal six hundred in the charge 
at Balaklava, His name is Edgar, and he 
was invited by the citizens of Bangorto read 
Tennyson’s poem on the ‘Light Brigade,” at 
Wesleyan Hall, last week. There was anotber 
of the survivors of the ‘“‘six hundred’? who 
came to this country a few years ago, bring- 
ing his Balaklava medal with him. He was 
an officcr in the Light Brigade, a grandson 
of the great Lord Eldon, and he was wounded 
in the onward charge into the jaws of Death; 
but he was so reduced in condition after he 
came here that he was at one time a ticket- 
taker ata public show, ata weekly salary of 
six dollars. 


.-.-Mr. Bryant, of The Post, Had occasion to 
make a visit to Albany on Tuesday last, anda 
member of the legislature, having heard of his 
coming, offered a resolution inviting him to visit 
the assembly ‘‘and extend to him its privi- 
leges.’’ But, if the members wish to make a dis- 
play of the respect they profess to feel for Mr. 
Bryant’s ‘long and spotless life,’ they could 
easily do it by attending to the excellent advice 
he gives them daily in Zhe Huening Post, 


....New York will be largely if not influ- 
entially represented in the Senate, three of 
the new senators just chosen being natives of 
this state—namely, Christiancy, in Michigan, 
Paddock, in Nebraska, avd Cameron, in Wis- 
consin. Christiancy and Paddock may find it 
easy enough to obliterate the impression made 
by their immediate predecessors ; but Cameron 
will have a more difficult task, as he succeeds 
the ablest member of the present Senate, 


...-Peoria can claim the honor o! baving 
made a woman a bank director, Mrs. Lydia 
Bradley having been elected first director of 
the First National Bank of that. flourishing 
city. But tbere is nothing unusual in ladies 
being bankers. Lady Burdett Coutts, for ex. 
ample, is the head and proprietor of the old 
banking-house of Coutts in London, and Lady 
Jersey is or was chief owner of the still older 
bank known as “ Childs” in London. 


»... boston has a lecturer by the name of 
Smith who gives an “autograph entertain- 
ment,’’ which may be something new; but the 
entertaining thing about Mr. Smith is that, to 
distinguish himself from all other members o! 





his family, be calls bimself “ Boston Smith.” 
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Proressor Huxuer, in bis lecture at the 
meeting of the British Association, while re- 
viewing Descartes’s opinion that animals were 
simply machines—automata—very clearly 
states the prevalent opinion that animals are 
really conscious machines—‘conscious au- 
tomata’’—that they do not reason, but perform 
their functions mechanically, alleging that a 
frog deprived of its brain acts psychologically 
just as well as if it had “‘no reason, no sensa- 
tion, no possibility of thought of any kind.” 
Insiead of adopting the scientific method—i. ¢., 
of observing the actions of animals when 
placed in unusual circumstances, and of mul- 
tiplying thosé observations and reasoning in- 
ductively from them, as De Geer, Reaumur, and 
others have done before him—it seems to us 
Mr. Huxley unguardedly drops the scientific 
method and adopts the a priori methods of the 
older philosophy. Now, if man and frogs, 
when deprived of their brains, continue to 
perform the functions of life, what is the need 
of their having a nervous system? Why 
should not muscular contractibility, that in- 
herent power residing in the protoplasm 
lodged in the cells of the muscular fiber— 
the same in kind with the power of 
contracting the body seen in the animated 
mass of jelly we call the Ame@ba, answer 
the purpose of a nervous system? The 
fact that afunction is apparently carried on 
partially though the organ is removed is 
probably due to inheritance, as suggested by a 
writer in Wature, and to the vicarious office of 
other parts of the body. When the eye is re- 
moved, sight is replaced by the sense of hear- 
Ing and touch. The absence of the organ by 
which the sperm-cells of the male are produced 
does not wholly obliterate the cravings of the 
sexual appetite. Such manifestations in mutil- 
ated animals certainly prove the transmission 
of the passions from a long line of ancestors. 
The facts brought forward by Mr. Haxley cer- 
tainly weaken his argument. The testimony 
of the best observers of animal life, of those 
who are brought closely in contact with the 
domestic animals, and the general bearings of 
well-known facts in comparative anatomy and 
physiology, as well as the laws of evolution, 
point to the existence of a reasoning power in 
avimals, differing immensely, but still only in 
degree, from that of man. The best definition 
of instinct we have met with is that of J. J. 
Murphy—that “instinct is the sum of inherited 
habits.” Our instinctive, unconscious acts, 
now become habits, were once rarely per- 
formed and the hsbitacquired with difficulty. 
As Shakespeare says, ‘*How use doth breed a 
hahit ina man!’ We submit that calling a 
dog a“‘conscious machine” is a misnomer, 
and not in accordance with known facts of his 
psychology. 

....In an interesting article on bees and 
wasps, Sir John Lubbock destroys some ill- 
founded popular notions regarding tbeir 
powers of communicating information to one 
anotber. He does not believe that they have 
a language, and as regards their alleged af- 
fection for one another, he says: ‘‘It is no 
doubt true that when they have got any honey 
onthem they are always licked clean by the 
others; but I am satisfied that this is for the 
sake of the honey, rather than of the hee.” 
How far this disproves the notion of some 
naturalists and does away with absurd facts 
regarding the concern shown by domestic 
animals for one another, facts of almost daily 
observation, may be questioned. Much more 
satisfactory is his array of facts to show that 
the bee does not have a language. Bees are 
much affected by light, though they do not 
usually come out at night. ‘One evening,” 
he writes, “I lit asmall covered lamp, to go 
down to the cellar. A bee which was out 
came to it, and, flying round and round like 
a moth, followed me the whole of the way 
there.”? Bees can distinguish colors. Some 
that he observed distinguished yellow from 
blue and other colors. While he does not 
mean to deny that bees have the sense of 
hearing, so far as his observations went, he 
could not make them notice avy sort of noise 
he made. He finds that the temper of bees is 
very variable, as has been commonly observed 
by bee-keepers. They seem more irritable on 
hot days, As regards wasps, he fiuds they are 
always at work; so that ‘‘ we may, I think, 
well say, ‘How doth the little busy wasp,’” 
He thinks that the wasps, like bees, have no 
language. ‘“‘My experiments, then, in op- 
position to the statements of Hiiber and Dujar- 
din, seem to show that wasps and bees do not 
convey to one another information as to food 
which they may have discovered. No doubt, 
when one wasp has discovered and is visiting a 
supply of syrup others are apt to come too; 
but 1 believe that they, ely follow one an- 
other. If they communicated the fact, con- 
siderable numbers would at ounce make their 
Ferny ; but I have never found this to be 

case,. The frequent and regular visits 
which my wasps paid to the boney put out for 









them proves that. it was very much to their 
taste; yet few others made their appearance.” 
His facts regarding the doings of certain bees 
and -wasps which he marked, from curious 
diaries, showing how each bee or wasp 
spent the whole day, indicate that it re- 
quires a busy man to watch a busy bee and 
that it is only by long-sustained and patient 
observation that we shall be able to settle the 
question whether the animals are “ conscious 
automata” or have a conscious intellect of 
their own, comparable, indeed, though so vastly 
inferior to ours—even that of the lowest 
Australasian—that it will not be derogatory to 
the human intellect to ascribe the germs of a 
low order of reasoning power to them. 


---. The question of long vitality in seeds, 
in connection with the succession of species in 
forests, maintains its interest. A correspond- 
ent quotes an observation of Thoreau’s, that 
squirrels are continually carrying large nuts 
to pine woods and the wind pine seeds to oak 
woods; so that, with the constant presence of 
fresh seed by these and similar agencies, we 
need not invent a ‘‘ great vitality theory” to 
account for the change. The point is a good 
one to some extent, though one would sup- 
pose the acorns would be ready to grow in the 
oak woods as well as the pine seeds wafted 
there by the winds, or the pine seeds in the 
pine woods as well as the acorns the squirrels 
brought there. The observation will hardly 
settle the question to the satisfaction of sci- 
entists, who want to know positively, and not 
possibly, that the seeds have been for many 
years in the soil without growing. For our 
part, we know of no evidence that will not bear 
questioning that seeds usually with a very 
limited hold on life will live under some cir- 
cumstances for an indefinite number of years, 
Whoever will prove beyond all doubt this fact 
will be among tbe greatest servants of knowl- 
edge. It has a bearing on innumerable prob- 
lems of interest to us all. We are inclined to 
favor the view of long vitality, but have to 
confess the evidence in its favor is not what it 
ought to be to admit of its being classed with 
truths. 


....Our readers know of the widespread 
interest taken in the discovery that some 
plants catch and eat insects. Most of the 
observations have been made in this country, 
commencing with Mr. Wm. Canby, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and then continued by him, 
Mrs. Treat, of Vineland, Dr. Mellichamp and 
Mr. Ravenel, of South Carolina, Mr. Lemmon, 
of California, Dr. Asa Gray, Professor Riley, 
and some others. Last year Dr. Hooker an- 
nounced these discoveries, together with some 
of his own on Nepenthes, before the British As- 
sociation; and, as British literature, as the 
older, naturally influences ours, as the younger, 
the whole subject has assumed a much more 
general interest through Dr. Hooker’s address, 
though not near the full credit has been 
awarded to American observers that they de- 
serve. They are still working hard in this 


curious field, and we see that Mrs. Treat has 
made some new observations on the genus 
Utricularia, which places it in the same cate- 
gory. The papers, with drawings, have ap- 
peared in The 7'ribune, and the details are as 
wonderful as they are novel. 


....A, W. Dilke,in a letter to the London 
Times, attributes to the mountains of Central 
Asia a bird which we had supposed peculiar to 
the Andes. Giving his observation in proof 
of the statement that vultures and birds of 
prey are led to their quarry by the sense of 
sight, and not of smell, he says: 

‘Previously to visiting Central Asia I was 

not aware that the condor existed there; but I 
have little doubt that the birds I saw must 
bave been condors, from their enormous span 
of wing, which dwarfs the surrounding vul- 
tures till they resemble sparrows. And m 
conjecture was confirmed by Russian naturai- 
ists, though I unfortunately missed the only 
specimen which came within range.” 
We have been surprised not to see in the 
voluminous correspondence on the subject 
apy reference to Audubon’s experiments with 
turkey buzzards. A carcass which he con- 
cealed with brush remained for days undis- 
covered, although it became very offensive. 


....Some attention has been given in this 
country to the probability of the same species 
having been evolved from some parents in 
widely-separated localities. This, if true, 
would have much influence on deciding prob- 
lems connected with the geographical distribu- 
tion of plants. Very little, if anything, that can 
ve called undoubted fact has been adduced in 
support of this view. Caspary bas recently 


shown that Quercus fastigiata appears to have 
pot see we in different places from the Quercus 

y but this is not ed as & species, 
but a mere variety. - Still it is some’ to 
know that identical varieties can have an inde- 
pendent origin. 


...-Professor Leidy is publishing in the “Pro- 
ceedings” of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences an interesting series of notes 
on the fresh-water Bhizo He finds a 
number of forms allied to the Amaba, one of 
which lives in damp earth between the bricks 
= pavements of the streets of Philadel- 
a, 
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THE MISSIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 








Tue 64th Annual Report of the American 
Board of Commissionersfor Foreign Missious 
presents a review of the wide field occupied by 
this society. Though not the earliest mission- 
ary association in the United States, the Amer- 
ican Board was the first clearly to present the” 
foreign mission idea to the American people. 
All the missionary societies of our country 
may be regarded as the daughters of this ven- 
erable parent—a fact which should not be for- 
gotten in the practical matter of contribution. 
No denomination will be poorer for remem- 
bering through the private liberality of its 
members the needs of the American Board. 
Success costs. The work of the Board has 
reached that stage of progress where 
the financial question has become a very 
serious one. It was resolved at Rutland, in 
October, that the Congregational churches be 
called upon for an increase of 25 per cent. 
upon their customary contributions, thus rais- 
ing their offerings to $400,000, which, with 
about $100,000 from other sources, will cover 
the estimated expenses for 1874—1875. At this 
time there is as yet no evidence that the Con- 
gregational churches wiil, upon the whole, 
respoud to the call for the additional 25 per 
cent. The report is very full in its lists of 
missionaries; but the statistics of mission 
membership are far more defective than they 
should be. The Zulu Massion is established 
in the South African colouy, Natal. It has 
been in operation since 1834 among the Kafirs, 
who live along the coast. It is a diffieult field. 
The obstacles which arose from the disturbed 
state of the colony have passed away, but 
those which belong to the Kafir disposition 
and habits remain—superstition, idleness, arid 
polygamy are mighty hindrances to the Gospel. 
Still the missionaries look forward hopefully 
and report an increasing interest in education, 
a higher standard of piety, and a growing 
power in the native ministry. This mission in 
Natal has 7 stations, 15 outstations, 13 mis- 
sionaries, 18 female assistant missionaries, 5 
native pastors, 20 native preachers, 19 teachers, 
and 556 communicant members. The missions 
of the Board in the Turkish Empire are still— 
notwithstanding the cession of two important 
fields (Syria and the Nestorian Mission) to the 
Presbyterians—its most important enterprise} 
The present attitude of the Ottoman author- 
ities toward Christianity will enhance the in- 
terest felt in this great field of labor. It was 
foreseen, when these missions were opened, in 
1819, that a purer faith among the Oriental 
Christians would be the wedge for Gospel 
effort among the Turks. After 50 years, this 
expectation seems about to be realized, and the 
prohibition of thesale of the Turkish Scriptures, 
as well as the persecution of Turkish converts, 
shows that the Mohammedan authorities are 
afraid of the missions. The work of the Board 
in this empire is divided into four sections— 
European Turkey, and Western, Central, and 
Eastern Turkey (the latter three are in Asia 
Minor). In European Turkey little has as yet 
been accomplished. There are about 100 com- 
municants, mostly Bulgarians. In Constanti- 
nople the work is chiefly literary. Great atten- 
tion is here paid to versions of the Scriptures, 
religious newspapers, and school-books. Five 
millions of pages were issued from the printing 
establishment during the last year. The West- 
ern Turkey mission has suffered from the 
famine with which this portion of Asia Minor 
has been and is still being scourged. The self- 
support of the churches has been interrupted 
and their very existence in some cases endan- 
gered. The Central Turkey Mission, of which 
Aintab and Marash are the chief sta- 
tions, borders on the Syrian field. The schism 
at Marash, in the interest of the High Church 
Episcopalians, has been healed by the wise 
counsels of the native pastors. The Eastern 
Turkey Mission progresses in the main, al- 
though the High Church trouble at Diarbekir 
remains unhealed. In all these Asiatic districts 
the work is chiefly among Armenian Christians 
for whom Gospel faith and American education 
are opening a new future. A number of the 
mission churches are entirely under native 
guidance and have considerable strength. In 
the whole field there are 18 stations, 211 out- 
stations, 49 missionaries, 81 female mission- 
aries, 3 physicians, 58 native pastors, 86 
licensed preachers, 319 teachers and helpers, 
and about 4,659 communicants. There are 95 
theological students, most of whom are being 
educated at Samokov, Marsovan, Aintab, and 
Harpoot. The East Indian missions of the 
Board are 3 in number. The Mahratta Mis- 
sion, in Western India, has been of 
very slow growth, though of late it has been 
progressing more rapidly. One-sixth of the 
whole number of communicants, 116 out of 
107, were recelved during the past year. The 
most fruitful portion of this field is Ahmed- 
nugger, With its 28 outstations. The attempts 









of the English Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, under the leadership of Bishop 
Douglas, of Bombay, to draw the Ahmed- 
bugger Christians into the Episcopal Church 
cannot be condemned too strongly. Curistian 
opinion, freely expressed throughout the Pro- 
testant world, should at length compel this 
society to observe some degree of commen 
decency in its so-called missionary work. ‘The 
Madura Mission, among the Tamils in South- 
eastern India, has completed its fortieth year. 
Much zeal is shown by the native helpers. 
The communicant membership is 1,683. The 
Ceylon Mission reports that its 12 churches 
are either under native pastors or cate- 
chists, supervised by thé missionaries. 
The work it steadily becoming self-sup- 
porting. Much has been done in: schools. 
The girls’ seminaries’ at Oodoopitty and 
Oodooville are well knowr for their excel- 
lent influence upon the fertale- community of 
Jaffoa. The Jaffna College is independent of 
the mission and is doing well. In the three 
East Indian districts the Board has 23 stations, 
201 outstations, 26 missionaries, 3 physicians, 
89 female assistant missionaries, 37 native 
pastors, 127 preachers and catechists, 235 
teachers and helpers, and 2,930 communicants. 
The mission in China is divided into 2 districts, 
Focchow and North China, The results have 
as yet been small. There are 8 stations, 16 
outstations, 18 missionaries, 2 physicians, and 
1 printer, 23 female assistant missionaries, 33 
native preachers and catechists, 19 teachers 
and helpers. The Japan Mission promises 
well. Two churches have been organized 
at Kobe and Osaka. The members are 
marked by a desire to preach the Gospel 
and to support their own religious Insti- 
tutions. This independence of feeling has 
also been specially manifested in the cheerfal- 
ness with which Japanese towns have assumed 
the support of the hospitals opened by Dr. 
Berry. in this mission there are 2 stations, 8 
missionaries, 1 physician, 11 female assistant 
missionaries, and 20 converts. It has recently 
been re-enforced by 4 additional laborers. The 
Micronesian mission, which is located among 
the Gilbert, the Marshall, and the Carolise 
Islands, is carried on in co-operetion with the 
Hawaiian Board. Three stations are occupied 
by 7 American and 5 stations by 5 Hawaiian 
missionaries. The progress on the Caroline 
Islands, on Ponape and Pinelap, has entirely 
changed the state of society on those islands. 
At Ebon a little printing-press has been busy 
in issuing 55,000 pags of Gospel truth. The 
Indian missions are among the Choctaws, in 
Indian Territory, and the Dakota mission. 
There are 4.-stations, 8 outstations, 4 mis- 
sionaries, 8 female assistant missionaries, 
2 native pastors, and 5 helpers. The report of 
membership is very imperfect. Along with its 
work among the heathen, the Board has for 
several years been conducting missions in 
Roman Catholic countries. In the Austrian 
Empire the missionaries have scarcely done 
more than make plans for their work. Italy 
has been abandoned ; in Spain there is a feeble 
mission at Santander; in Mexico, Northern 
and Western, there has been some encourage- 
ment, although in the latter district prospects 
have been greatly clouded by the assassination 
of Mr. Stephens. In the work among Roman- 
ists there are employed 13 missionaries and 12 
assistant female missionaries. The total num- 
ber of missionaries is 19; stations, 72; laborers 
sent from this country, 875; natives employed, 
1,018; churches, 224; churchmembers, so far 
as reported, 10,665; pupils in the schools, 22,- 
031. The receipts for the year were $469,470 
and the debt on Sept. Ist, 1874, was $30,441. 





Te Calcutta correspondent of The Lon- 
don Times gives an account of the schools of 
Mr. end Mrs. Kerry, in that city. Mr. Kerry 
has 250 boys whom he educates up to the en- 
trance examination of the Calcutta University. 
The school has no grant from the government 
and only $750-from the Baptist Missionary Soci- 
ety, with which Mr. Kerry is connected. ‘The 
Scriptures are read in English in the morn- 
ing, and the same passage in Bengalee at 
the close of the day, with a brief prayerin each 
case. Nothing is hidden in regard to the 
Christian religion, while no reflection is’ made 
on the native faiths. The Girls’ School, under 
the charge of Mrs. Kerry, who teaches all day, 
without compensation, is minutely described 
by the correspondent. It consists of 50 pupils, 
tbe daughters of Christian parents, He draws 
a pretty picture of the Hindu girls—reserved, 
even-tempered, and merry, never romping 
(such a thing as an Indian girl rolling down a 
grassy slope was never heard of), but playing 
in talk, in laughter, and especially in sing- 
ing, They seem never tired of the Bengalee 
hymns. They read the Word of God carefully 
and solemnly, as the correspondent never 


heard it read. in English schools, and he fitly 
concludes his account of this mission Institute 
by declaring tbat it is the thrusting in of the 
Pm oy AY op ae 

missio’ vs espe- 
~ally their wives, have not taught the children 
ui India in vain. 
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The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR FEB. 21ST. 


CALEB’S INHERITANCE.—Josu. xiv, 6—15. 








Tus lesson brings before us 


THE REWARDS OF FIDELITY. 
1, PLEASANT MEMORIEs (v. 6—8). 
2, Present EnsoYMENT (v. 10, 11). 
8. Conripent Hopss (v. 12). 


1. Puzasant Memorigs. My brethren that 
went up with me made the heart of the people melt, 
but J wholly followed the Lord my God. Caleb 
was in a small minority at Kadesh-barnea. 
Almost everybody opposed him—even de- 
pounced and threatened him. But Caleb was 
right, even while most unpopular. Forty-five 
years later, in the land of Canaan, it was a 
pleasant memory for Caleb that he had fol- 
lowed God rather than the pepulace, So always. 
He who obeys God, who does right when the 
temptations are strong to do wrong, will surely 
be glad of it. The child who does as his 
parents requested, in spite of the sneers of his 
playmates; the lad who bravely takes the part 
of some unfortunate being whom all the rest 
are abusing; the student who dares to obeythe 
rules when ‘‘all the other fellows’’ rebel; the 
politician who stands for the right, because it 
is the right, at the cost of popular favor, will 
not fail to, sooner or later, recall that fact with 
peculiar satisfaction. The pleasantest memory 
that a person can have of any time of trial 
is the memory of Caleb: “I wholly followed 
the Lord my God.”’ 

2. Present Ensoyment.—The Lord has kept 
me alive, as he said, these forty and five years... . . 
As my strength was then, even so is my strength 
now, for war, both to go out and to come in. Be- 
cause Caleb and Joshua were faithful and 
obedient God preserved them alone, of all the 
men of Israel who were tested at Kadesh-bar- 
nea, And they were fresh and vigorous to 
enter Canaan when the others had all fallen in 
the wilderness. He who trusts end serves 
God has more of true and lasting enjoyment 
than he could secure through any other course. 
Faith gives contentment. Doubt brings worry. 
“Godliness is profitable unto all things.” 
The obedient child is the happiest child, No 
one, young or old, has suchcomfort day by day 
as he who does what God commands, trusting 
his love and believing his promises. Of him 
who trusts and follows God does God declare: 
‘* With long life will I satisfy him and show 
him my salvation.” 

8. Conrrpent Hopus.—ZJf so.d¢the Lord will 
be with me, then J shall drive them out, as the 
Lord said. It made no difference to Caleb who 
stood between him and his promised posses- 
sion. The Lord whom he followed could give 
him trinmph over all enemies. He who fully 
trusts the Lord Jesus Christ has no fears 
forthe future. Ail before him is bright. There 
may be fenced cities to capture, or giants to 
battle; he may have lusts to subdue, passions 
to control, temptations to encounter; but final 
victory is sure; and the believer is in aJand of 
rest and fullness even while he battles. ‘For 
whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
world ; and this is the victory that overcometh 
the world—even our faith. Who is he that 
overcometh the world but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God?”’ 


‘ 





Tue Sunday-school has its chief value as 
an agency or a department of the church and 
it should be controlled and made effective by 
the church. Its scholars should be taught by 
teachers who representthe church. Of course, 
such teachers will naturally impress their own 
views and opivions of Bible truth as they lead 
in Bible study. The Sunday-schools of de- 
nominational churches must, in the nature of 
things, give denominational teachings. Their 
teachers ought not to be asked to declare Bible 
truth otherwise than as they understand it. 
In union schools there is an implied agree- 
ment to avoid as far as possible points of mu- 
tual difference and dwell on points of common 
agreement ; but even in such schools a teacher 
may often express his personal opinion on a 
question where denominations are at variance 
without giving offense to those who have 
another opinion. There is little danger of in- 
tense sectarianism growing out of mutual 
Bible study in any spirit of fairness. 


....-Ata recent meeting of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, at Bristol, as re- 
ported by The Sunday-school Chronicle, Dr. 
Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
“though not a total abstainer himself,” ex- 
pressed his gratification at the increasing num- 
bers of “that honorable body of fully-per- 
suaded men’’ who would let intoxicating bey- 
erages wholly alone. He wished them to ‘not 
forget the children ’’ and advocated the form- 
ation of “‘ Bands of Hope’’: 

“ He had in former times thought that per- 
haps these Bands of Hope encouraged children 


to think more of themselves than was perhaps 
altogether best for them; but, having seen so 
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—— 


much of the dark and gathering cloud of in- 
temperance, he must weleome any agency that 
tended to disperse it, and he could not ‘help 
thinking that in many and many a home the 
child that was a member of a d of Hope 
might be the means of reclaiming a parent.” 
The Bishop is evidently making progress. If 
he has ason to join a Band of Hope, the little 
fellow may yet induce his right reverend 
father to wholly stop drinking either tirosh or 
yayin. 


....A writer in The Harnest Worker tells of 
his experience while a college professor in 
Kentucky, more than thirty years ago, in or- 
ganizing and superintending a Sunday-school 
where be could find few professed Christians to 
aid him. 

“Nothing discouraged, I entered on my 

work aided by unconverted teachers, and I had 
no reason to regret the selection I had made. 
A more devoted set of teachers I have seldom 
found, and the best of it is that, while these 
teachers were endeavoring to lead their pupils 
to the Saviour, some of them found the way 
themselves and were enabled to teach experi- 
mentally what they had learned in the school 
of Christ.”’ 
The best rule which can be given as to the 
selection of teachers for the Sunday-school is, 
perhaps : Get the best you can secure, and then 
try to improve them. 


....A vewly painted and refurnished church 
in a New England village was recently pro- 
nounced too good for use for children’s 
services; hence, the monthly Sunday-school 
concerts, which had been among the most im- 
pressive and largely attended religious services 
in the village, were ruled out. A church which 
is too good for the children is not good enough 
for a Christian sanctuary: and those. church- 
members who are unwilling to give a place to 
the children in their religious enclosure in this 
world are quite likely to find themselves sepa- 
rated from the children in the next world—and 
on the wrong side of the pearly gates at that. 


.... There can be no question that the study 
of the International Lessons is doing much to 
promote practical Christian union. On this 
point Dr. Stryker suggests, in Zhe Sunday- 
school. Times, as to the varied popular lesson 
helps: 

‘“*Notice how Orthodox they are, and how 
they agree, and how Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians eat of the same 
crib and derive nourishment and pleasure 
from the same corn. We feed on angels’ food, 
and don’t stop to think who ground the flour 
or baked the bread.” 


..«.The proposed change by the Internation- 
al Lesson Committee from a six-months’ toa 
three-months’ alternation from the Old Testa- 
ment to the New, in 1876, proyokes no little 
unfavorable comment from Sunday-school 
workers. It is thought by many that loss, 
rather than gain, will result from so frequent 
breaking of the train of thought and study,-and 
that the permanent good from the year’s course 
will be materially lessened through the change 
proposed. 


...-lt is said In the London Sunday-school 
Ohronicle that Rey. Newman Hall has “‘com- 
menced the practice of preaching a sermon 
every Sunday morning to children.” His 
“text is taken from the first lesson which 
occurs in the course of the liturgical service” 
in use in Surrey Chapel. A specimen sermon 
of this course is described as occupying about 
twelve minutes in delivery and as equally cal- 
culated to win the attention of the young and 
the interest of the old. 


.... Sketches of the ‘‘ Memorial Stones” at 
Gilgal were multiplied in the blackboard exer- 
cises of the Sunday-school periodicals for Jan- 
uary. The stones were variously shown in 
heaps and pyramids and altars and crosses, 
Only Zhe Sunday-school Chronicle, of London, 
presented them in their more probable form of 
the Druidical circle, as the most ancient stone 
monuments were erected. Children are often 
mistaught through the pictures shown to them. 


..-.The missionary of the Rensselaer County 
Sunday-school Union reports for the last year 
13 new Sunday-schools organized, including 3 
revived from a comatose state. From these 
schools 150 conversions are already reported. 
Other good work is included in the labors of 
this missionary, showing that the calls for 
mission work are not wholly from the West 
and South. 


«se. The Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Sunday-scbool Convention is called to 
meet at Baltimore on Tuesday, 23d inst., to 
complete arrangements for the next conven- 
tion, which is to assemble in the same city 
May 11th or 12th. 


...-Of 113 Sunday-schools reported at a re- 
cent institute at Norwich, Conn., 110 use the 
International Lessons; 43 have a half-day 
session, taking the time formerly given in New 
England to the second preaching service; 18 
have the weekly teachers’ meeting. 


....“Our teaching,” says W. H. Groser, 
“peeds more solidity, more defiviteness, and 
more directness.”’ : t 





School and College. 


Pror. W. G. Sumner, of Yale College, in 
his recent address before the Yale Alnmni 
Association in this city on “ Political Science 
in American Colleges,” alluded to the neces- 
sity of having our intelligent classes take a 
prominent part in public affairs; for he 
thought it an expensive policy to run the gov- 
ernment with raw, unskilled hands. A trained 
class can be found in our colleges whose use- 
fulness in national affairs would be unques- 
tioned. Prof. Sumner boped the study of 
politics might become more widespread. We 
are glad to notice such a position taken by a 
professor in one of our leading colleges. It 
would be a truly encouraging sign if more of 
our college graduates would throw aside the 
dilletante criticism that is now so fashionable, 
and take a sober and permanent interest in 
public affairs. Our school and college instruct- 
ors have a duty to perform as clearly as the 
young men. 


....We have received a letter from the 
principal of one of our well-known business 
colleges criticising the article in this column 
two weeks since on commercial schools. The 
writer says: ‘“‘ What you very reasonably 
complain of is drawing young men into such 
schools by the promise,in advance, of diplo- 
mas and positions in business, which promises 
are, of course, palpable frauds. But allow me 
to assure you that, with avery few disgraceful 
exceptions, the commercial schools of the 
country are not obliged to, do not, and would 
not under any circumstances resort to any 
such measures to secure patronage. Your ad- 
vice to young men who have their faces fixed 
toward New York, seeking employment, is 
excellent and well-timed; but the impression 
which would naturally be obtained from the 
article in question, regarding the honesty of 
commercial college proprietors in general, 
would be most unjust and injurious.” The 
“disgraceful exceptions” referred to are sadly 
abundant, and it was to hit them that the 
article was written. But, if any of the more 
respectable institutions feel hurt, they must 
not complain till they have tried to purify or, 
at least, expose the rottenness of the “dis- 
graceful exceptions.”’ 


....In the February number of the Penn 
Monthly appears the first of a series of papers 
on ‘‘ National Education,” which sharply crit- 
icises the current common school methods of 
study. The writer complains that the study of 
pure arithmetic is vot carried far enough. 
‘*In fact,’’ he says, ‘‘the only hard and val- 
uable piece of work in pure arithmetic that 
the student has to encounter is the multiplica- 
tion table, which very absurdly stops at 
‘twelve times twelve,’ but might, as the years 
went. on, be very usefully carried on much 
further—say four or five times as far’? Geom- 
etry, he thinks, should precede algebra, to 
teach it afterward being to reverse both the 
historical and mental order of these studies. 
The study of geography, he complains, is 
merely a memorizing of the names attached to 


specks on a school atlas and conveys no real 
knowledge. 


....Col. T. W. Higginson is in favor of in- 
tercollegiate scholarships, by which the suc- 
eessful competitors may ultimately be enabled 
to pursue their favorite studies at any institu- 
tion, at home or abroad. He says: 

‘The advantages are: First, The po will, 
80 far as it goes, test the methods of different 
colleges ; — It will bring together the 
students of different colleges in honorable 
rivalry, and help to remove that petty provin- 
cial spirit which is commonly the bane of our 
American colleges; Thirdly, It will give a 
higher stimulus to competitors, a8 each repre- 
sents his college and may do it honor; 
Fourthly, It will make the several colleges look 
with pride on their men of brains, as well as 
their men of muscle. Upto this year muscle 
has monopolized the only intercollegiate 
arena.” 

....The success of kindergarten training in 
Boston has lead Mr. Philbrick, the late super- 
intendent of public schools; to recommend 
the establishment of three or four experiment- 
al schools, instead of one. 

...-The History of Harvard College will 
shortly be published, containing some very in- 
teresting information about the earlier days of 
the University, the old manner of conducting 
prayer, recitations, etc. 

....Governor Chamberlain, of South Caro- 
lina, who was @ fine writer, an excellent de- 
bater, 9nd the recipient of many prizes while a 
student at Yale College, is opposed to inter- 
collegiate contests. 

....-Princeton College bas been made the re- 
cipient of $100,000 from John C. Green, Esq., 
of New York, for the scientific department, 
one-half to establish a chair of civil engineer- 
ing. 

....A resolution forbidding religious singing 


in the public schools has been introduced in 


the San Francisco Board of Education. 


....The Union Theological Seminary has 116 


students and 991 alumni. It has 33,000 yol- 
umes in ites library. 
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Pebbles, 


Hieu art: painting a church steeple. 


...-How unjust it is to accuse a bald-headed 
man of putting on false hairs, 


....The best thing about carpets is that you 
bay them by the yard and wear them out only 
by the foot. 





-.--One word with you in Cherokee: 
“ Winitawtigoginalishawlungt liskawlungte 
awnelitisesti.’’ 





-...The reason why Pagans are so far be- 
hind hand inthe march of civilization is be 
cause they are such idol people. 


....-A “boneless sardine exchange says 
“ Our editorials are crowded out this week by 
the pressure of reading matter.” 


....Will the young man of the period be 
good? Will he cut off several yards of his 
new overcoat and give them to the poor? 


...-A New Haven man confessed that he 
married bis wife because she was a good 
carver. That’s the kind of a help-meat every 
man wants. 


...-A Rochester flirt had an offer of mar- 
riage the other evening, and, rushing to the 
hall, she called up-stairs: ‘Mother! am I 
engaged to anybody now ?”’ 


...-“* Your feet are not very stylish,” said a 
man to his friend, whose feet were covered 
with bunions. ‘No, not stylish, but exceed- 
jagly nobby,”’ was the good-natured reply. 


....A wicked boy, upon whose shoulders 
his mother was expressing her resentment 
with both slippers, felt too proud to ery and 
kept up his courage by repeating to himself: 
‘Two soles that beat as one.” 


....-In Massachusetts a woman can go into 
business on her own account, make her hus- 
band support her allthe time, and when she 
fails he bas to pay her debts. Let us hear no 
more about Louisiana. 


....-A gentleman entered a bachelor’s room, 
and, looking round, said: ‘‘ Very snug—rather 
too snug ; but I suppose they are large enough 
for a bachelor.” ‘ Yes,” said the bachelor; 
“but I suppose if I had had a better half | 
might have had better quarters.” 


....A school in Vermont is presided over by 
a cross-eyed teacher. A few days ago he called 
out: ‘* That boy that I am looking at will step 
out onthe floor.” Immediately twenty-seven 
lads walked out in front of the astonished ped- 
agogue. 

..-A citizen of Leavenworth, geing to his 
barn to milk in the dark of the early morning, 
got into the wrong pen and undertook to milk 
amule. He don’t remember which side of the 
barn he went out at; but expects his milk-pail 
along in a few days, 


....Try to think nothing but good of your 
neighbor. To be sure, it is very difficult ; but 
atany rate make the effort. It is doubtless 
what your neighbor is trying to do toward you, 
and that’s what gives him the expression ofa 
man in a pair of tight boots. 


....A Rockland County (N. Y.) girl, who was 
recently “‘finished’’ at a fashionable seminary, 
has begun a diary. Her mischievous young 
brother cut out the first entry, and it got into 
print. Here is a portion of it: ‘Sunday 
Night.—It has just struck 12, and I am still 
writing. What are these thoughts that surge 
across my heart? Whatis this strange longing 
after the unattainable? Am I what I really 
seem, or is it, as it were, not so much the 
infinitesimal as the unspeakable? Let me be 
calm. I have reread ‘Don Juan’ to-day. Ah! 
alas! will there ever be another Byron? May 
there not be somewhere coming toward me 
from the mist of the mountain-top or the 
flowers of the valley some sun-crowned 
youth who—” 


.... When one of the chaps of ten or twelve 
years of age in Detroit feels old Satan bub- 
bling up he reads the name on the door-plate 
of a private residence, rings the bell, and, when 
the lady appears, he remarks : ‘“‘ Your name is 
Jones, I believe.”? “Yes.’’ ‘‘ You are Jones’s 
wife?’ ‘Yes. ‘*Couldn’t be your husband 
who got hurt down-town ?’ ‘‘Mercy! What 
is it—who?” “Don’t get excited, missus. 
There’s lots of Joneses in Detroit and 'tain’t 
likely this was your Jones.”” “It was; oh! J 
know it was!’ ‘Be cool, missus. This ’ere 
Jones had his head all busted in five pieces, 
and the coroner is now—” “Oh! my poor hus- 
band! Where is he?’ ‘Don't get excited, 
missus. It may be your Jones; but I gness 
not. This ‘ere Jones had red hair, and—” 
“Are you sure? Oh! areyou?” “TI ain’t sure; 
but I’m going down that way, and I'll git a 
boy to come back.’’ He hurries off, she rushes 
in, and when Jones comes home to dinner he 
learns that she has been in a fainting spell ever 
since the boy left, 
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Political. 


Tue Albany Law Journal refers to a case 
recently argued before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, involving the constitution- 
ality of the Enforcement Act of May 3i1st, 1870. 
The defendants, acting as inspectors of elec- 
tion in Kentucky, were indicted under this act 
for refusing to receive the vote of a citizen of 
African descent on account of race or color. 
The ground on which they place their defense 
is that the Fifteenth Amendment does not 
guarantee the right of suffrage to anybody, but 
simply forbids the states and the United States 
to deny or abridge the voting right on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. The inference sought to 
be drawn is that Congress has no power 
of direct interference for the protection 
of the right of voting in the states, and 
that such protection belongs exclusively to 
the states themselves. It is claimed on the 
part of the defense that the Enforcement Act 
is unconstitutional because it virtually pro- 
vides a code of registration and election laws 
for the states and imposes penalties on the in- 
spectors of election in respect to the exercise 
of their judicial functions. The decision of 
the Supreme Court will fix the construction of 
the Fifteenth Amendment in respect to this 
question. There is much in the Enforcement 
Act of May 3ist, 1870, that we regard as grossly 
unconstitutional; yet it seems to us that the 
Fifteenth Amendment authorizes Congress to 
enforce its prohibition against state officers as 
inspectors of election, for example, who as 
such are guilty of violating the prohibition. 
The case of such officers is widely different 
from that of private individuals who may com- 
mit trespasses in respect to the elective fran- 
chise. Every state acts through its legal 
officers, and the amendment, in forbidding the 
state to deny the voting right on the ground it 
specifies, in effect forbids the officers of the 
state to do so and authorizes Congress to en- 
force this prohibition by appropriate legisla- 
tion. Penal legislation aimed at tbe officers of 
state law would, therefore, seem to come with- 
in the limits of the enforcing power, while 
such legislation aimed at private individuals 
equa!ly exceeds these limits. 





... Aristotle advised that the conduct at- 
tributed to the gods should not be made pub- 
lic, lest their bad example might prove cor- 
ropting to the youth of the land. This 
ancient sage, if now living, would find much 
transpiring in the halls of Congress, in the 
way of low and brutal manners, making sim- 
flar advice exceedingly pertinent in this age. 
Democrats and Republicans alike—not all of 
them, but some of them—in the House of 
Representatives last week disgraced them- 
selves and their constituents by vulgar and 
abusive personalities in the discussion upon 
the rules of the House and the Civil Rights 
Bill. The two conspicuous heroes of the 
occasion were General Butler the aged and 
John Brown, the younger the latter of whom 
earned a rebuke by the vote of the House and 
deserved summary expulsion; and as to the 
former, there is some comfort in knowing that 
a few more days will put an end to his polit- 
ical career. Something, we know, may be 
pardoned on the score of the passions of men 
in the state of high excitement; yet members 
of Congress when they wish to imitate the 
vulgarities of a rowdy knock-down would do 
well to get themselves out of the public view. 
The nation does not pay them to practice the 
profession of blackguards. 


..+. The Springfield Republican gives its opin- 
ion of our political condition by remarking 
that the average American citizen is becoming 
tired of a busk diet. But we should be glad 
if we could discover any satisfactory evidences 
of this being the case. By “husk diet’? we 
presume that some idea was intended of a 
people who have been feeding, like the Prodi- 
gal Son, on husks, politically, and that they 
are now disposed to say that they will arise 
and go where a healthier diet may be had. 
But there has not yet been any manifestation 
to justify such an idea. The late senatorial 
elections certainly do not offer anything in the 
way of encouragement to the belief that the 
average American is in pursuit of anything 
better than a husk dict. The choice of 
Cockerell, in Missouri, to succeed Carl 
Schurz, will hardly be regarded as symptom- 
atic of a wholesome change of diet, even by 
The Republican. Andy Johnson will hardly be 
esteemed as a succulent change of diet even 
from such a husk as Parson Brownlow. A 
Washington correspondent gives avery good 
description of the senator whose seat ex-Pres- 
ident Johnson is to fill. The feeble ** Parson,” 
whose intellect remains, however, vigorous 
enough, is carried to his seat daily, where he 
sits, ‘“‘ pale, attenuated, ghostly, neverspeaking, 
never smiling, voting by signs, and apparently 
lifeless, save for the perpetual quiver and 
twitch of aterrible palsy.” Itis a fearful picture 
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of a politician who will not desert his post while 


‘his vote is needed. Senator Morton, of Indi- 


ana, is another of the cripples of the Senate, 
who have to be carried in and out of the Cap- 
itol. Senator Ferry, of Counecticut, is suffer- 
ing from a spinal disease, and was not able to 
attend the funeral of his colleague, Senator 
Beckingham. 


-»»-The Republican we notice, thinks that 
the people are profoundly disgusted with 
the party in power and profoundly distrustful 
of the party out of power, and, therefore, it 
thinks, a great political opportunity is offered 
for a new party organization. But before 
there can be a new political party there must 
some new politicians come upon the stage, for 
it would be a rather difficult matter to obtain 
trustworthy leaders by selections from either 
of the parties now contending for supremacy. 


...-Astatement appearsin The Albany Argus 
showing the results of the elections of the 
last few years, as follows: 





Democratic majority, 1874. ..........+. +. 572,199 
Republican majority, 1872.. vee 472,633 
Republican majority, 1869-70... ......... 75,471 
Republican majority, 1968................ 346,763 
Whole vote, 1874. ..........cceecceeeeeerens 6,427,911 
Whole vote, 1872. ......-+ cecesecccceeeere® 6,520,264 
Whole vote, 1969-70. .....+-..cccccseeeesee 5,590,803 
Whole vote, 1868... .cseeeeeeee scenes 6,164,807 


While the aggregate vote in 1872 exceeded that 
in 1874 by 92,353, the change in the vote from 
a Republican majority of 472,638 in 1872 to a 
Democratic majority of 572,199 in 1874 shows a 
very remarkable whirl in public sentiment. 
The Republican party has catried the day at 
four successive presidential elections and at 
six out of eight successive elections for mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. Its 
prospects for 1876 point to defeat, rather than 
victory, unless the public mind shall change 
from the attitude indicated by the elections of 
last fall. The partyis by no means dead or 
necessarily doomed in the struggle of 1876; 
yet it cannot afford to make any more signal 
mistakes or train under the direction of cor- 


rupt or incompetent leaders. The great body 
of the people want brains and integrity in the 
management of the Government and any 
party that conspicuously lacks either will in 
due season come to grief. 


«-«eThe passage of the Civil. Rights Bill on 
Friday has disposed of the chief obstruction 
to the disposal of the more pressing business 
before Congress, and if there should be no 
fresh personal encounters, like that between 
General Butler and Young Brown, of Ken- 
tucky, things will probably go on smoothly 
enough during the remaining three weeks of 
the Forty-third Congress. And then will come 
a long repose, which the country greatly needs, 
Until next December the dread of what 
Congress may do respecting the finances, the 
tariff, the railroads, and the telegraph will not 
rest like a paralyzing incubus upon the industry 
of the whole country, The Civil Rights Bill was 
passed by a strictly party vote, afew Southern 
Republicans voting against it, while the only Re- 
publicans from the North who opposed it were 
Mr. Phelps, of New Jersey, who consistently op- 
posed “Civil Rights’’ from the outset, and Mr. 
Chittenden, of Brooklyn, who, in opposing the 
measure, took the occasion for declaring that 
be expected to “ live, die, and sink with the 
Republican party,”’ which will be gratifying to 
his Democratic supporters, to whom he is in- 
debted for his election. His remarks were 
slightly rhetorical, for we hardly think that he 
intends to sink -with the Republican party. If 
the party should sink out of sight, we trust 
that Mr. Chittenden will not sink with it; and 
if it should keep alive, as it pretty surely will 


for some years longer, we are glad to know 
that Mr. Chittenden intends to live with it. 


eoeThe election of Mr. Cameron to succeed 
Senator Carpenter renders it necessary that a 
new president shall be elected to fill the chair 
when Vice-President Wilson leaves it, for 
Senator Carpenter now occupies that honor- 
able position. Senator Ferry, of Michigan, 
has been mentioned as the most fitting suc- 
cessor of the Wisconsin senator, since it 
seems to be conceded that the chair 
belongs of right to a Western map, for 
the reason that the Vice-President is from 
the East. We should imagine that the fact of 
the Vice-President being an Eastern man 
would be a very good reason why his tempo- 
rary successor should be from the same section 
of the Union. But,in choosing a presiding 
officer, it ought to be the aim of the Senate to 
select the best man, without any respect to 
geographical divisions. ‘The circumstance of 
Senator Ferry being an inflationist of a very 
pronounced type may, perhaps, have more 
weight with the Senate than the position of 
the state of which he is the representative. 


«««eThere never has been so tranquil and 
uninteresting a meeting of the Assembly in 
Albany as that now in session. The Demo- 
crats can do nothing with their majority in the 
Lower House while Republicans havea 
majority in the Senate, and between the two 
affairs at the state capitol are extremely dull 
and lacking in importance. It is all the better 
for the people, no doabt; but still there are 
mapy measures which ought to be attended to, 
but which are not likely to be this winter. 
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BAPTIST. 
me ati W.H., Alton, goes to Tolono, 


BABCOCK, O. M., goes to Omro, Wis. 
BARRELLE, A., Melrose, Mass., resigns. 


BENDER, J. T., Philadelphia, Pa., goes to 
m, Conn. 


ass 3, J., Sing-Sing, N. Y., goes to Goshen, 

D 

BRONSON, E. H., East Haddam, Ct., ord., 
Jan, 2ist. 


BROWNE, J. C., Cave Spring, Ga, goes to 
Beech Island, 8. C. 


CHAMBLISS, W. E., Bardstown, Ky., goes to 
Hannibal, O. 

CHILDS, J. M., Oskaloosa, Ia., resigns. 

COFFEY, T. C., Tuscola, Ill, ord., Jan. 30th. 

Paeerene, W. B., Madison, Ga., ord., Dee. 


DAILY, N. H., Richmond, [a., ord., Jan. 7th. 
DAKIN, H. H., Croton, N. Y., resigns. 
Tr 8. K., Warren, called to Mt. Hope, 


DUNCAN, 8. W., goes to Ninth-st. church, 
Cincinnati, O. 


FITTZ, L. L., goes to Rockland, Mass. 
FRASER, C.H., Bay City, Mich., ord., Jan. 18th. 
FULTON, 8. D., Bradford, IIL, ord., Jan. 14th. 
GRAY, R. F., Hannibal, Mo., goes to Paines- 
ville, O. 
HALL, W. D., goes to So. Acworth, N. H. 
JOLLY, W. T., called to Shelbyville, Ind. 
KEYSER, C., D.D., Trenton, N. J., resigns. 
LETT, D. G., goes to Atchison, Kan. 
MALLORY, O. E., Batavia, N. Y., called to 
Lowell, Mass. 
MERRIFIELD, E. P., called to Vershire, Vt. 
MORGAN, H. A., Cheshire, Mass., resigns. 
sat J., Portland, Me., inst., Jan. 
st. 


PACK, W., called to Pioneer, O. 
PRICE, W. L, Chauncey, Ind., ord., Jan. 15th. 


RICHARDSON, C. H., supplies at Walle‘ 
Lake, Mich. 


ROBINSON, W. A., Cambridge, O., resigns. 


RUNYAN, A. B., Milesburg, Pa., goes to 
Brush Valley, Pa. 


SELLERS, Isaac, ord., La Grange, Tex. 
SKINNER, W. B., Providence, Pa., called to 
Hubbard, 0. 
SMITH, E., Key West, Fla., died, Jan. 18th. 
SMITH, C. W., Philadelphia, Pa., resigns. 
SMITH, G. 8., Cornish Flat, N. H., resigns, 
SYKES, J. N., Greenville, Ct., resigns. 
THOMPSON, C., Dunkirk, N. Y., died, Jan. 
6th, aged 80, 


TAYNTOR, O., West Eaton, N. Y., died, Jan. 
16th, aged 68. 


WALLER, W., Elmwood, Mo., called to Tal- 
lula, i. 


WILSON, N.W., D.D., Richmond, Va., resigns. 

WORDEN, T. 8., Cassopolis, Mich., resigns. 
CHRISTIAN, 

BUTT, T., Vaughnsville, O., ord., Oct. 4th. 

= A. F., Swede Pt., Ia., ord.; Dee, 


ar i G. B., Vaughnsville, 0., ord., Oct, 


HYES, J. E., Petersburg, N. Y., resigns. 
LEE, W. W., Vaughnsville, O., ord., Oct 4th. 
RIPPEY, G. W., Vaughnsville, O., ord., Oct. 4th, 
RYMER, W. C., Vaugbneville, O., ord., Oct. 4th. 
SIPES, M. L., Bush Creek, ord., Noy. 29th. 
TODD, M. C., Vaughneville, O., ord., Oct. 4th. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, G. G., D.D., Orange, N. J., resigns. 

BLISS, D. J., Goshen, Mass., supplies at Ham- 
ilton, Minn. 

BRYANT, A., Everett, called to W. Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

CLEVELAND, J. B., Bloomfield, Ct., resigns, 

COBB, 8., Medford, supplies at New Bedford, 
Mass. — 

COCHRAN, 8. B., D.D., Kidder, supplies also 
at Lathrop, Mo. 

COLLINS, C. T., Cleveland, O., inst., Jan. 27th. 

CURTIS, W. W., North Walton and West- 
brook, N. Y., inst., Jan. 27th. 

oun. 8. B., Chicago, supplies at Winnet- 
ka, Ill. 

— T.G., Appleton, called to Oshkosh, 

8. 


GRIFFITHS, T. H., Potsdam Junction, N. Y., 
resigns. 

HALLOCK, W. A., Jamestown, supplies at 
Frewsburgh, N.Y. 7 om 

HASKELL, H.C., Huntington, O., resigns. 

HOLMES, T. J., Brooklyn, N. Y., supplies at 
Woodbridge, N. J. 

HUNTRESS, E. 8., Maynard, Mass., called to 
Derry, N. % 

KENDALL, H. L., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
ord., at Walpole, Mass., Jan. 27th. 

KIMBALL, 8. C., Gilford Village, goes to 
Center Strafford, N. H. 

MITCHELL, J. M., Potosi, Wis., goes to Burr 
Oak, Ia. 

NORRIS, J. N., Milton, supplies at Baldwin, 
Hammond, and Warren, Wis. 

POWELL, J. N., Plymouth, Wis., resigns. 

RES? E. A., Springfie:d,.called to Newton, 

ass. 

SWAIN, G. F., Cambridge, called to Pepper- 

ell, Mass. 


ee = J. C., Milwaukee, Wis., goes to 
TORREY, J., East Hardwick, Vt, goes to 
Yarmouth, Me, 


| 
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WILLIAMS, F. W.; Boston, Mass., goes te 
New Ilaven, Conn. 

YOUNG, J. K., D.D., Laconia, N. H., died, 
Jan, 28th, aged 73. 


YOUNG, J. H., D.D., Laconia, N. H., died, 
Jan, 30th, aged 75. 


LUTHERAN. 
GILBREATH, W. M., Pisgah, O., resigns, 
sary 8., Gosport, Ind., died, Dec. 18th, 


REES, J. M., Freeport, Ill, goes to Elvira, Ia. 

a M. J., Augusta Station, Ind., re- 
signs. 

WERNLE, C., Galion, 0., died; Jan. 13th, 
aged 55. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BELDEN, 8. M., Chatsworth, Ill, goes to 
Mount Pleasant, Ia, 

CONDON, H. M., Malone, goes to Watertown, 

DIAMENT, J. N., Tipton, goes to Cherry 
Tree, Pa. 


ELLIOTT, 8 W., Lafayette, Ind, goes to 
Louisville, Ky. 


GIRARD, E. G., Fall Creek and Newmarket, 
goes to Mount Pleasant, O. 

HYDE, J. T., professor of Chicago Theo, 
Sem., supplies at Oakland, Ll. 

LEIGHTON, J., St. Louis, Mo., supplies at 
Edwardsville, M. 

McMILLAN, D. J., Walnut Grove, Ill, re- 
signs. 

MUNRO, J. H., Boston, Mass., called to Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

NEWCOMB, H. 8., Paterson, N. J., goes to 
Sybertsville, Pa. 

POMEROY, J. J., Upper Octorara, Pa.; goes 
to Rahway, N. J. 

REESE, R. 8., goes to Knob Noster, Mo. 

RICHARDSON, C.8., late of Constantinople, 
goes to Malone, N. H. 

STEVENSON, 8. B., ord., at Salineville, O. 

SWAIN, G., Boston, goes to Pepperell, Mass. 

THOMAS, T. E., D. D., Lane Theo. Sem., Cin 
cinnati, O., died, Feb. 2d. 

PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 

CRAWFORD, A. L., Arkadelphia, Ark., goes 
to Statesville, N. C. 

DANIELS, E., Camden, Ark., goes to Mem- 
phis, Tepn. 

MACK, J. B., Harris Depot, goes to Harris- 
burg, N. C. 

McLEOD, P. M., St. John, N. B., goes to Ran- 
dolph, Wis. 

ROBERTSON, W. W.. Pulton, goes to Con. 
cord, Mo. 

WINN, P. P., Davidson C-y'‘oge, supplies at 
Lenoir, N. C, 

PROTESTANT EPISOUOPAL, 

BARNWELL, 8S. E., Dalton, goes to Masietta, 
Ga, 

BRADDOCK, W. L., Union, W. Va., goes to 
Anacosta, D. C. 


CAPERS, W. Hi Cambridge, N. Y¥., goes to 
Ravenna, O, 


DeKOVEN, J., D.D., of Raciz« College, Wis., 
made Bishop of Tlinvis. 


EPPES, W. E., Marietta, sves to Clarksville, 
Ga. 


FORRESTER, H., ‘iect’y, Miss., goes to Santa 
Fé, New Mexico. 

HAYWARD, R., Baltimore, Md@., ord. priest, 
Jan. 3ist. 

HULLIHEN, W. Q., Staunton, goes to Peters- 
burg, Va. 

KELLEY, M, J., Waterville, Me., goes to St, 
Paul, Minn. 

LEEK, J. W., Marblehead, Mass., goes to 
Gainesville, Fila. 

LOUIS, W. G. W., Meadville, Pa., resigns, 

MAGILL, G. J., La Porte, Ind., goes to Wiek- 
ford, R. I. 

MILLER, W. J., goes to Ridgway, Pa. 

MORSELL, J., D.D., Lanesboro, Mass., goes 
to City Island, N. Y. 

NORWOOD, J. J., Seot!and Neck, N. C., Fin« 
castle and Buchanar, Va. 


PARKER, C. C., Lower Merion, gocs to Over- 
brook, Pa. 


POWELL, W. C., becomes rector of St. Pe- 
ter’s, San Francisco, Cal. : 
WOODLE, A. 8., D.D., Waukeska, Wis., goes 
to Christ ch., New York. 
REFORMED (GERMAN). 


ALSPACH, J. W., Stoutsville, O., resigns. 

BAUMHOFENER, C. W., installed, at Pebble 
Creek, Neb. 

CRAWFORD, J., Newport, goes to Lewisburg, 
Pa. 


ERB, E., Navarre, O,, resigns. 
REICHART, R. R., inst., at Springfield,,O, 
STIEMKE, T., ord., at Serbin, Tex. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

DOFFENBATH, P., installed, at Winfield, N.Y. 

RUSSELL, J., Meriden, goes to Jewett, City, 
Conn. 

RYAN, W. #., of Troy Theo. Sem.; goes to 
Sts. Peter’s and Paul’s, 30. Boston, Mass. 

WOODs, J. P., Morrisania, N. Y.,; died, Jan, 
20th, aged 38. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 

BEERS, J., Purdy’s Station, called to White- 
stone, N. ¥ 

GRAHAM, 8. H., Burgettstown, <oes to Belle- 
vue, Pa. 

WILSON, J. A., Beaver, Pa., resigus, 

UNIVERSALIST. 

CHAPIN, A. J., lowa Vity, Ia., gees to Lan- 
sing, Mich, « 

FRENCH, W. R., Brunswick, Me., goes to Tum 
ner, ll, ss 


NASH, C.P., Concord, Mich.,goce tooRock> » 
land, Me, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


AN AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHER.* 


It may be doubted whether our country 
has yet produced a bibliographer who can 
be compared to the late librarian of the 
Astor Library, whose life has just been 
written by the daughter of Dr. Cogswell’s 
dearest friend, George Ticknor, author of 
the ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature.” This 
charming privately printed biography con- 
sists almost entirely ef letters written to 
Prescott, Ticknor, and other friends, ex- 
tending over a period of more than sixty 
years. The first is dated Algiers, August 
ist, 1809; the last, Cambridge, Mass., No- 
vember 6th, 1871—but a few days before his 
gentle spirit passed away, on a sunny Sab- 
bath afternoon. He had lived out what the 
Psdimist calls “the days of our age,” and 
had escaped the ‘‘labor and sorrow” that 
sre foreboded to the strength that attains 
fourscore. He died at the great age of 
eighty-five years and two months, without 
having lost either his powers of mind or 
memory. ° 

The progenitor of Joseph Green Cogswell 
sailed from Bristol, England, May 23d, 1635, 
in a vessel called the ‘‘Angel Gabriel”—a 
name significant of the Puritan habit of con- 
necting everything with religion. Her cargo 
was mostly his own and*contained a large 
portion of his valuable estate. The vessel 
arrived on the coast of Maine amid a fearful 
tempest and was wrecked at Pemaquid 
(New Bristol), August 15th of that year, 
the crew and passengers all being saved; 
but.a large portion of the cargo was. lost. 
After camping out for several days, Mr. 
Cogswell chartered a small bark, which 
landed him, with his family, furniture, 
silverplate, and such other articles as he had 
saved, at Ipswich, Mass., where many of his 
descendants have continued to reside to the 
present time. Later in the same year he 
purchased an extensive tract of land and 
erected the third house built in Ipswich. 
His reasons for leaving his opulent English 
home for a log-house in the New World 
were: ‘‘That the ancient faith and true 
worship might be found inseperable com- 
panions in their practice, and that their 
posterity might be undefiled in religion.” 
One of John Cogswell’s descendants was 
Nathaniel Cogswell, who studied medicine 
with Dr. Perkins, one of the celebrities of 
Boston about a hundred years ago and 
an intimate friend of the philosopher, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Dr. N. Cogswell was pres- 
ent when Franklin killed a pigeon with his 
new electric battery — a circumstance he 
remembered and often related with no small 
degree of satisfaction. 

Jogeph Green Cogswell was born Septem- 
ber 26th, 1786, and in his twenty-first year 
was graduated with honors at Harvard 
University. In a letter to the writer, dated 
Cambridge, May 27th, 1870, he says: 
“ When I was a youth I lived'in Ipswich, 
my. native place, and used to see Dr. Na- 
thaniel Cogswell often. He owned several 
acres of valuable-land near the grammar 
school where I received my education, and 
used to come to look after his land fre- 
quently; but I only knew him as one of the 
most respectable and wealthy gentlemen of 
theneighborhood. I was too young toclaim 
an acquaintance with him. His son, your 
father-in-law, was my college classmate 
and valued friend through life. He gen- 
erally called on me at the Astor Library 
when he came to New York. We were 
both descendants of John Cogswell, who 
came over from England between 1630 and 
1640, and was shipwrecked near Cape Ann; 
but got safe to land, though he lost all bis 
money, which was a considerable sum— 
tradition says five thousand pounds. He 
had been a merchant in London.” 

After studying law with Fisher Ames 
and Judge Prescott, father of the historian, 
Dr. Cogswell visited Europe in 1809, and 
soon after his return married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Governor Gilman, of New Hamp- 
shire. In a little more than a year from the 
day of their marriage the young wife 





* Mrworr oF JosEPH GREEN COGSWELL. (Private- 
ly printed.) Cambridge: At the Riverside Press. 
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breathed her last, and the parting, whic! 
to the afflicted husband seemed certain to 
be but for a short space, so sure was he that 
his own Hfe would not be prolonged, 
proved to be a parting for many long years. 
In 1816, in company with George Ticknor 
and Edward Everett, he was studying atthe 
University of Géttingen, advancing in the 
special culture which associated their 
names with what is highest in American 
literature and bibliography. Before leaving 
Germany he became acquainted with several 
‘*preat heirs of fame,” including Goethe, 
of whom, writing in 1817, he says: ‘‘ At 
noon I went to meet this great giant of Ger- 
man literature, the creator and sole governor 
of their tastes. His exterior was in every 
respect different from the conceptions which 
Thad formed. A grand and graceful form, 
worthy of a knight of the days of chivalry, 
with a dignity of manners that marked the 
court rather than the closet, such as belong 
to Goethe, are not often the characteristics 
of men of letters.” ‘Describing the last of 
his many interviews, he remarks: “They 
say in Germany that he [Goethe] is proud 
and has no heart; but it has ever been my 
good fortune to see him when he showed 
none of bis pride, and to be received by bim 
asif he had a heart, and a feeling one too. 
I know not when I was more touched at 
parting from a person to whom I was bound 
by no particular tie than by him. 

He embraced and kissed me affectionately, 
according to the German custom, and the 
tear in his eye convinced me that he felt, 
not feigned what he expressed.” 

In a letter to Mrz. Prescott, dated Leipsic, 
August 28th, 1819, Cogswell writes: ‘‘ From 
Weimar I went to Gotha, and next to Gat- 
tingen. It was bard getting away from the 
latter, and particularly from Blumenbacb. 
He is a noble soul and one of the few Ger- 
mans who has taken any hold on my affec- 
tions. He said to me, when I came away: 
‘ Adieu, but not for the last time. I never 
say for the last time toany one. You will 
come to see us again, 1am sure: Aw revoir. 
Heaven bless and guide you.’ It wasasad 
parting, too, from little Bancroft.* Heisa 
most interesting youth and is sure to make 
one of our great men.” 

During the same year he visited Robert 
Southey, and with his friend, George Tick- 
nor, spent several days with Waltér Scott at 
Abbotsford. Writing from Edinburgh he 
says: ‘‘This is my last evening in Edinburgh, 
and I have spent it at Mrs, Grant’s, as you 
did your last, my dearest G——. Had I gone 
from here three wecks since, | si:ould have 


spared myself many of the regrets which - 


the daily visits to Mrs. Grant’s and Mrs. 
Fletcher’s during this period bave prepared 
for me. - Isaw Constable this mora- 
ing, who returned on Tuesday from Abbots- 
ford, where he left Scott quite well. . 
Scott, as I have told you before, is to give 
us a treat of another series of ‘Tales of my 
Landlord’ shortly. You would be charmed 
with this fellow. There never. was anybody 
like him for simplicity of manners, good 
humor, spirit in conversation, variety of 
learning, anecdotes, and all that constitutes 
a pleasant companion.” 

Returning to the United States in Oc. 
tober, 1820, he writes in the—following 
January from Washington, where he was 
spending a few weeks: ‘I do not find 
many men of great caliber bere. Those most 
to my taste are Calhoun, Lowndes, and 
Clay. I do not intend to place these three 
on an equality. Calhoun js the greatest 
man, every point of greatness being taken 
into consideration; and Clay the richest in 
the mere giftsof Nature. You will under- 
stand me now to be talking only of the novi 
homines. I say nothing of Mr. King and 
men of his times. Ihave had an audience 
of the President, and am to dine with him 
on Friday. Not very much to my liking 
though, for I hear his dinners are as ordi- 
nary as he is. . Pinckney, of Bal- 
timore, I have not heard in the Senate; but 
I heard hith in the court there, and was 
greatly astonished by the richness of his 
declamation. He uses the best language and 
is in every way more of an orator than any 
man of his cast I ever heard in America. 
. . « There is no exploring expedition to 
be sent out this year, as retrenchment is 
now the order of the day; consequently, I 


* Hon. George Bancroft, then a student at the Uni- 
versity of-Gittingen, afterward Dr. Cogswell’s part- 
ner at Round Hill. 





shall not see the Rocky Mountains this 
year.” 

For several years Dr. Cogswell filled the 
professorships of geology and mineralogy in 
his alma mater; but resigned them to es- 
tablish, in connection with George Ban- 
croft, the Round Hill School, at North- 
ampton, Mass. The plan of the institution 
was novel and based on an examination 
of the best English and German systems 
of education. After Mr. Bancroft’s retire- 
ment, in 1880, Dr. Cogswell continued the 
school by himself until 1886, when, having, 
in bis laudable undertaking of establishing 
this admirable educational institution, sank 
nearly all his private fortune, he aban. 
doned this. field of labor, and removed to 
the Mecca of Uittérateurs—the City of New 
York. He accepted the editorship of the 
New York Review, one of the ablest crit- 
ical journals then existing in the country, 
which he conducted until its termination in 
1842. Becoming the friend and com- 
panion of John Jacob Astor, he, in con- 
junction with Washington Irving and 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, arranged with him 
the plan of the Astor Library. With Hal- 
leck, Irving, and others, Cogswell was ap- 
pointed a trustee of the fund for its crea- 
tion. 

After the rich merchant’s death, Dr. Cogs- 
well, who had been previously named 
librarian of the embryo institution, went 
to Europe to purchase books, and it can be 
safely asserted that no library in the land 
has been selected with more discrimina- 
tion and economy. The judicious selec. 
tions made by him would to-day sell for ten 
times the amount he expended in their 
purebase, while many of the books could 
not be duplicated at any price. He gave 
the Astor Library bis own valuable series 
of works relating to bibliography, as he 
had before united with a friend in present- 
ing Harvard College with a rare cabinet of 
minerals and plants. Writing to Ticknor, 
in 1852, he remarks: ‘‘ Last evening at ten 
I completed the work which has been a 
regular task-work for the last three months, 
that of a thorough revision of all our 
books, having taken every one down from 
the shelves with my own hands, compared 
them with our lists, entered them when 
not already entered, and then returned 
them to their places. As we have nearly 
or perhaps quite 60,000 volumes, it was no 
small job. Thank God, it is dene faith- 
fully—no sbamming—and I am: still alive. 
Had I anticipated the amount of labor, I 
should have shrunk from it.” 

During Dr. Coyswell’s active superin- 
tendency of the Library he prepared a 
valuable alphabetical and analytical cata- 
logue of its contents, which was published 
in eight large volumes, displaying his ex- 
traordinary knowledge of the history, com- 
parative value, and significance of the 
books he had collected. He continued the 
duties of superintendent, which he had 
performed with singular industry and fidel- 
ity, until the pressure of advancing years 
induced him to retire. Ten years later, 
having chosen a residence elsewhere, he 
also resigned the office of trustee. In ac- 
cepting his resignation, the board passed 
resolutions highly complimentary to his 
talents, learning, and spotiess character. 

All who enjoyed the privilege of Dr. 
Cogswell’s acquaintance and the thousands 
of seekers after knowledge who remember 
the patience and urbanity with which he 
was ever ready to aid them in their re. 
searches will most cordially join in the 
richly merited tribute to his scholarship, 
amiability, and unblemished life. After 
1862, when be went to reside at Cambridge, 
Mass., it was his habit to make annual 
visits of several weeks to attached friends 
living in and near New York. While his 
physical strength graduaily failed, his intel- 
lectual remained undiminished and _ his 
sparkling communalia was as interesting as 
in earlier years. He had in his frequent 
visits to Europe met many of the most 
distinguished men of science and letters of 
the nineteenth century, including, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, Humboldt, 
Byron, Rogers, Jeffrey, Guizot, Thiers, and 
the brilliant circle that thronged Gore 
House in Lady Blessington’s palmy days. 

In one of my last interviews with Dr. 
Cogswell he made the curious statement 
that his native county of Essex had given 
birth to more literary people than any in 
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the country, and there:pon enumerated a 
long list, of whom I remember the names 
of Whittier, Hawthorne, Prescott the his- 
torian, Caleb Cushing, Theophilus Parsons, 
E. P. Whipple, Bishop Clarke, Drs. Spring, 
Tyng, Adams, and Peabody, and certainly 
as many as a dozen female authors, among 
whom were Mrs. Phelps, Mrs. Spofford, and 
Gail Hamilton. 

In ‘‘Irving’s Life’’ is recorded the follow- 
ing incident, which occurred in 1859. His 
biographer says: ‘‘Mr. Irving called at 
Dr. Cogswell’s room in the Astor Library, 
not many months since, and, finding him 
sick abed and alarmingly ill, ‘hurried off 
for his physician, Dr. Baker. One of his 
jokes after Cogswell got well was that, in 
going for the doctor, he thought he would 
just stop at the undertaker’s on his way 
and order a coffin. And now he had the coffin 
on his hands,” 

During the last summer of his long career 
Dr. Cogswell visited some of his Newport 
frien: and spent several days with Long- 
fellow, at Nahant. And so gradually did 
his strength and life depart that it may 
truthfully be said of him, in the words of 
the poet: 

“ Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But fell like autumn fruit that me towed long, 

Even wondered at because he fell :t0 sooner. 

Fate seemed to wind him up for fo irscore years, 

Yet freshly ran he on six summers nore; 


Till, like a clock worn out in Eating Time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still.” 


After his death, his old Ronnd Hill pu- 
pils—gray-haired men, who hed scarce mev 
since they ran races at Northampton—as- 
sembled together and resolved to order a 
bust of their old master and to erect a mon- 
ument over his grave, in the spot he had 
himself chosen in the burial-geound of his 
native place. Both these puxposes have 
been fulfilled. The bust has been presented 
to Harvard University; another is to be seen 
in the Astor Library; and the monument, 
asarcophagus of Aberdeen grapite, is in its 
place, bearing, in addition to names an¢ 
dates, these simple words: 

“ERECTED BY PUPILS OF ROUND HIId. SCHOOL 
IN AFFECTIONATE REMEMBRANCE.” 
JAMES GRANT WILSON. 
re — 





A very convenient and compendious book 
of reference is A Dictionary of Religious Knowl 
edge for Popular and Professional Use (Harper & 
Brothers). The volume, which has been in 
preparation for some years, has been prepared 
under the editorship of the Rey. Lyman Abbott, 
who has had the assistance of T. J. Conant, D. D. 
Its editors have constantly and successfully 
aimed to make a dictionary which should not 
be partisan in any invidious sense, and which 
should deal on controverted points with facts, 
rather than with opinions. To this end the 
articles on many important topics have been 
revised by competent persons of var ous de- 
nominations. The obtaining of contributions 
from men of special information has also been 
effected in regard to subjects not of a denom- 
inational character. With a popular audience 
in view, the dictionary is by no means “ written 
down’? for the sake of catching readers, and 
it will prove to be serviceable in the hands of 
clergymen and laymen alike. On certain topics 
which have been of late uppermost in the 
public mind a gratifying freshness of informa. 
tion is to be found. The work, os a whole, 
with its clear typography, its numerous illus- 
trations, and its excellent text, is creditable to 
the various persons—publishers, editors, and 
contributors—who have been engaged in its 
preparation. 

...-Statistics of Protestant Missionary Societies, 
1872-73 (William Nichola, 46 Haxton Square, 
London), by W. B. B. (Rev. William B. Boyce, 
Wesleyan Mission secretary), is ® work com- 
piled with very great care from thirty volumes 
of reports and the personal communications of 
mission authorities in many countries. It gives 
a list of the missionary Bible and tract socie- 
ties and their revenues, as far as these could be 
ascertained. The general observations on 
missions are sound, candid, and practical. 
Each mission field (including the Continental 
Missions) is briefly described, with use of the 
latest information, General religious statis- 
tics are given of the various countries, and 
these are followed by tables presenting the 
operations of the missionary. societies labor- 
ing in the several fields. These statistics 
are written up to 1872-73, and are not 
merely abstracts of the various reports, 
but give the figures of the different socfe- 
ties under a few common heads. Thus to 
unify the very variously reported statistics 
must in itself haye been an immense labor. 
Perhaps too great simplicity has been aimed 
at, as we find missionary women included, with 
many other kinds of laborers, under the gen- 
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tral title of lay agents. The book, which is an 
enlargement of the one issued in 1861, should 
be in the hands of every student of missions 
who wishes to know where the missions are, 
under what conditions they are working, what 
other churches are doing, as well as his own 
denomination ; and wishes to get all this infor- 
mation within the brief compass of 184 octavo 
pages. 


-..-Harper & Brothers have added to their 
handsome and cheap “ Library Edition” of 
Wilkie Collins’s novels After Dark and other 
Stories, The stout 12mo volume of 536 pages 
contains, besides the long tale which gives it 
the title, ‘* Miss or Mrs. ?”’ ‘“* The Dead Alive,” 
‘“‘ The Fatal Cradle,” “ Blow up with the Brig: 
A Sailor's Story,” ‘The Frozen Deep,” and 
‘* Fatal Fortune,” 


.. The interest healthy and happy people 
have in home amusement has been stimulated 
and aided already to a certain degree by the 
suggestions of Mr. G. B. Bartlett, of Concord, 
Mass., and his name will be made still better 
known by his little brochure entitled Furlor 
Amusements for the Young Folks (James R. 
Osgood & Co.). “*No pleasanter manner of 
whiling away an evening,’ says the author in 
his brief preface, ‘‘can be found than by asim- 
ple entertainment in which old and young 
unite. The chief objection to such perform- 
ances has been the trouble which attends their 
preparation.’’ His book ts designed for use, 
accordingly, in ordinary homes, and its con- 
tents demand simple properties and no pro- 
longed preparation. It gives short and clear 
instruction for getting up tableaux, panto- 
mimes, and a variety of other amusements, all 
of which show the good sense and the long- 
continued experience of the writer. So much 
that is good is seldom found in so inexpensive 
a book and the little volume has fun in store 
for the families into. which it shall come. 
The seventh volume of Macmillan & Co.’s Na- 
ture Series is a somewhat larger book than its 
predecessors, On British Wild Flowers considered 
in relation to Insects, by Sir John Lubbock, 
Like the preceding issues of the series, the 
scope of the work isa somewhat limited one, 
and, like them, it is written in an in- 
teHigible and even popular style and 
fully fllustrated. Sir Jobn’s specialty is 
entomology, and in preparing this treatise 
he confesses that he has felt some diffidence, 
which bas been increased by the brief period of 
study which his theme has had among scien- 
tific men. He is by no means ont of his beat, 
however, since half his subject is still entomol- 
ogy; and he is too accurate a student to write 
about things without preparation. Others 
than his children, for whom his notes were 
originally prepared, will be benefited and de- 
lighted by his observations. F. Taverner 
Graham's Reasonable Elocution (A, 8. Barnes & 
Co.) is designed for “‘schools, colleges, cler- 
gymen, lawyers, actors,” and others, and does 
not necessarily require an instructor for its 
use. Its pages are plentifully accompanied by 
the usual marks of emphasis, inflection, etc. 
These are, of course, merely indices of individ. 
ual preferences-on the part of the autior, and 
are likely, in certain’ hands, to develop a 
wooden kind of oratory ; but if the student 
reads and follows the excellent preface he can- 
not blame the author for his grosser faults as 
an elocutionist or reader, The Romance of 
the English Stage (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), by 
Percy Fitzgerald, is a well-printed volume of 
theatrical anecdote, ana, and gossip.- Mr. 
Fitzgerald is a constant and readable contrib- 
utor to the periodical press of England, and 
with an interesting theme, so far as mere 
amusement is concerned, he could not well fail 
to write a volume acceptable to the public for 
which it was designed. Some of the names 
mentioned are not very familiar on this 
aide of the Atlantic ; but American readers, 
especially those acquainted with Dr. Doran’s 
writings and Henry Morley’s ‘‘ Journal of a 
London Playgoer,’’ for instance, will not. be 
sorry to see this addition to a branch of liter- 
ature not very much represented on the lists of 
our publishers. Govinda Samanta ; or, The 
History of a Bengal Rdiyat (Macmillan & Co.) 
gives, for aught we know, an accurate deline- 
ation, in the form of a novel, of the ordinary 
life of the lower classes in India. The author 
is Rey. Lal Behari Day, a minister of the 
Church of England in Chinsurah, Bengal, The 
book shows a familiarity with English on the 
part of the author which is greater than the 
knowledge his English readers have of the 
Indian terms so freely scattered over his pages, 
Here is a random selection: ‘ All Goyinda’s 
friends were there—Nanda the blacksmith, 
Kapila the carpenter, Rasamaya the confec- 
tioner, Madan the grocer, Chatura the barber, 
and Bokharam the weaver. They all seem to 
be enjoying themselves, as ever and anon are 
heard gleesome shouts, clapping of hands, and 
merry peals of laughter. One party is playing 
at déndaguli, the cricket of Bengal. The ddnda 
is athick stick of the babool wood, about two 

feet long, and the guli, made of the same wood, 
but thicker, measures about five inches. The 
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former serves the purpose of a bat and the 
latter of a ball, Govinda joined this party, as 
his edngdt, his bandhu, and his mitdé~were in it,” 
etc. A seven-page glossary is very properly 
appended; but readers of * Popular Novels ”’ 
—this is a volume of the publishers’ series of 
that name—will hardly be bribed by it into a 
very enthusiastic perusal of the story. 
SUE eee 


NOTES. 


Harper & Brothers will publish this month 
‘Our Next-Door Neighbor: Recent Sketches 
of Mexico,” by Bishop Haven; ‘Mr. 
Vaugban’s Heir,” a novel by Frank Lee Ben- 
edict; ‘*A Strange World,”’ by Miss Braddon ; 
and “The Law and the Lady,’’ by Wilkie Col- 
lins, ‘Lee & Shepard have in press a 
“Young Folks’s History of England,” by T. 
W. Higginson; and ‘ Perfect Love Casteth 
out Fear,’? a novel by Mrs. K. 8. Washburn. 
‘*Protection and Free Trade,” by the 
late Isaac Butts, of Rochester, will be pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. James R. 
Osgood & Co. will republish here ‘ Rocks 
Ahead,” by W. R. Greg. Scribner, Arm- 
strong &Co. announce Leslie Stephens’s “Hours 
ina Library.”’ William F. Gill & Co. have 
in press “‘TheWoman of Fire,” from the French 
of Adolphe Belot; ‘“‘ The Rainbow Creed,” 
a skeptical novel; and “Alicia Warlock 
and other Stories,” by Wilkie Collins. 
G. W. Carleton & Co. announce 
“Eece Femina, by a well-known writer.” A 
book of this title, by Carlos White, was pub- 
lished by the author in Hanover six years ago. 
Messrs. Carleton also announce a new edition 
of ‘* Tales from the Operas,’’ D. Appleton 
& Co. will issue this month Part 3 of Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘‘ Descriptive Sociology.” The next 
volume in the International Scientific Series 
will be ‘“‘ The Theory of Descent and Darwin- 
ism,” by Prof. Oscar Schmid. Robert 
Carter & Brothers have in press ‘‘ Nature and 
the Bible,” comprising the lectures lately 
delivered in this city by Principal Dawson. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. announce a new 
edition of Bishop Huntington’s *‘Elim; or, 
Hymns of Holy Refreshment.’’ Dr. 
John Hall and Mr. George H. Stuart are 
preparing a history of the revival in Great 
Britain under Messrs. Moody and Sankey. The 
book will shortly be published by Dodd & 
Mead. Henry Holt & Co.’s announcements 
include Sir H. 8. Maine’s ‘The Early History 
of Institutions”; Berlioz’s ‘“ Autobiography 
and Musical Grotesques,” translated by W. F. 
Apthorp; Wagner’s ‘Autobiography and 
Essays,’’ translated by E. L. Burlingame; C. 
C. Fraser-Tytler’s ‘ Mistress Judith’’; and C. 
H. Jones’s condensation of Boswéll’s Johnson, 
promised for last year. The title of George 
A. Baker, Jr.’s, volume of poems, to. be pub- 
lished by F. B. Patterson, of this city, is to be 
“Point Lace and Diamonds.” 


Dodd & Mead, of this city, on whose lists a 
large number of standard. and valuable re- 
ligious works already havea place, will publish 
in a neat volume the Yale Lectures on Preach: 
ing now being delivered in New Haven by Dr. 
John Hall, of this city. The publication of re- 
ports of these lectures is begun in the present 
issue of this journal, and the interest our 
readers will take in these reports will doubtless 
lead many of them to desire to possess the lec- 
tures in a form for permanent preservation, 


The March number of Zhe Atlantic Monthly 
will contain several features of interest, Jules 
Marcon, the well-known geographer, will con- 
tribute an article on the origin of the name 
“ America,”’ in which he will defend the cause 
of Amerigo Vespucci; Dayid A. Wells will 
have a paper entitled ‘‘ Taxation without Juris- 
diction Unconstitutional’; Prof. N. 8. Stuler 
will discuss the new survey of Massachusetts ; 
and Mark Twain’s series, ‘‘ Life on the Missis- 
sippi,’’ will becontinued. Weare anticipating 
with pleasure the reading of Joln James 
Piatt’s article on Forceythe Willson. Mr. Will- 
son’s one small volume was published by Tick- 
nor & Fields, in 1866; and since that time, with 
the exception of Dr. Holmes’s obituary notice 
of the poet, in The Boston Daily Advertiser, we 
have seen no notice of him in the periodical 
press. 
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eonyentions, ‘soci atherings, and congre- 
tional singing. ( > eeting Circular 

vo. 9.) . Prepared by 

Music g arranged under the superviaioh of Dr. 

. Tourjée. 8vo, paper, PP. 82. Thesame... 010 
Memorial of the Central ral Baptist Church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. By Andrew yd. Hlustrated. 
Syracuse: Printed at the Daily 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Save every 


The “ Peopk’s Purchasing Par - Wt 
ner’ Pianos, Organs, Sewing Ma. ¥ 
chines, Watches. Clocks, Sunday- 
school Libraries, Books, etc., TA + Z 
chased to order at lowest B yvy es - 

Also my experience of fow — ond = a | ane of 
New York city papers  earegd ty Me t the 
needs of advert sers. fer to ublishers 9 Of this and 
all other cit ah 

JOs. H. Ri ‘HARDS, Advertising an@ Purchasing 


gency. 
P.-0. Box 401. Office 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
[2 Save on Holiday, Birthday, and Wedding Gifts. 


SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 
ZAAR. $1a year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
scriber. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

914 Broadway, New York City. 


RARE CHANCE for a person of total abstinence 
rincipies and teachable disposition, having —_ to 
a 000 to invest in an extensive publishing business, 
a prospect of 




















becoesine 2 general manager. Ad- 
8. 8. WOOD, Newburgh, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
ANNETTE; 
OR, THE CHRONICUBS OF BELLEVUR. 


BY CHARLOTTE WALSINGHAM. 
Rmo. Cloth Extra. $1.75. 
*,* Written in 


& graceful and Sears style and 
poss essing in its natura) and simple plot cumouar 


erest. 
of me For sale by the bookseliers, or mailed on receipt 
the price. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and G28 Market St.,; Philadelphi-. 


and nd td Pee, Sto stories. the Pansy the 7 Books, 


upward of 
tn Family and 8. Ss 8 L rocky ieee free.: 
‘Any volume sent postpaid on receipt of 














ul Brosdwayy KY. Catalogues free on appheasion.” 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


ISSUED BY 


Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, 


654 BROADWAY, New York. 
L 
THE DOCTRINE 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


RESPECTING THE ATONEMENT. 


By THomas J. CRAWFORD, D.D., Author of the 
“Fatherhood of God,” etc., ete. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Svo (533 pages), cloth. $450. 

*s* In publishing a Second Edition of this work I 
have endeavored, by some additions and amend- 
ments and by @ careful revision of the whole vol- 
ume, to render it more worthy of that highly favor- 


able and gratifying reception which tt has already 
met with.—Author’s Preface. 


THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 
ST. PAUL. 


By THomAS LEWIN, Esq., M. A., F. 8. A., of Trinity 
College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ““Fasti 
Sacri,” “Siege of Jerusalem,” etc. With numerous 
Illustrations finely engraved.on Wood, Maps, Plans, 
ete. 2 vols., demy 4to, cloth. $13. 

These volumes contain more than 1,000 pages, with 
about 350 illustrations in the highest style of wood 
engraving, The work is the result_of forty years’ 


study and will be found of value to scholars, while 
its price is calculated to securé the widest circulation. 


mm. 
CLARK’S 


FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


(EW VOLUMES.) 
1. DR, OEHLER.— THEOLOGY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Vol.I. 8vo, cloth. $3. 
2. PROFESSOR DELITZSCH.—COMMENTARY ON 
THE BOOK OF PROVERBS, Vol.1. 8yo,cloth. $3 


THE YEAR OF SALVATION, 


Words of Life for Every Day. A Book of Houseliola 
Devotion. By J. J. VAN QOosTERZEE, Dy D. 


Crown 8vo, $3.75. ¥ 


DAVID, THE KING OF ISRAEL. 


A Portrait Drawn from Bible History and the Book 
of Psalms. By. F. W. KRUMMACHER, D.D. 24 
edition. Crown 8vo, $3.75. 


The above books sent, post or express charges paid,on 
receipt of the price, by 8S. W. &. A. 


Fresh Books! 


Mrs. Annie Edwards’s Powerful Story, 


ESTELLE. 


1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth, Price, 
$1.50, Paper $1. 


“Mrs. Edwards is one of the brightest and freshest 
of the novel writers of the day.”—Jowrnal, Boston. 


“Mrs. Edwards could scarcely be dull if she tried.” 
—Bufalo Courier. 


“Mrs. Annie Edwards is one of the brightest and 
most original living writers of fiction.”—Graphi¢, N; ¥. 
Mrs. Edwards’s othér Novels Are: 

Miss Forrester, Ought We to Visit Her? 
Archie Lovédl, The Ordeal for Wives, 
Philip Earnscliffe, A Vagabond Heroine, 
Steven Lawrence, . Susan Ftelding. 
Each $1, in paper binding. 





JUSTIN McCARTHY’S | New Story, 


LINLEY ROCHFORD.- 


Price $1.00, or $1.75 Gloth. 
Five editions sold in two weeks. 


Gen’! CUSTER’S Creat Book, 


MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 


Elegantly Dlustrated. Price $2.00. 
Two editions in two weeks. 


LOSING TO WIN. 


By THEODORE DAVIES. 
Price $1.00, Cloth $1.50. Two editions in tw oweeks 


THEODORE TILTON’S Creat Novel, 


TEMPEST-TOSSED! 


Pi.2° $1.75. Thirteen editions sold, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 
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HEALDS’ HYGEIAN HOME 


WILMINGTON, Del. 


For the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids. 


Heaithful Location, mild, short winters, 
Ventilation, Hygienic Diet, 





Hea a Water 

and “ Swed! * Health 
Lift,” sktiled and experienced ph =e For circu- 
lar send pramep to P D., or MARY 
H. HEALD, M. 





A New Sunday-school Magazine. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal 
Class Teachers, Ete. 


Not to interfere with the “Sunday-school Journal.” 
TO BEGIN JANUARY, 1875. 


The Normal Class. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for the Discussion of all Sunday-school Topics; the 
publication of Normal Class Outlines; Normal 
Class Text Papers; Descriptions of Sunday- 
schools; Institute, Convention, and Sun- 
day-school Programmes; Sunday- 
school News; Notes fromall parts of 
the world; Valuable Papers on 
Teaching; Sunday - schoo! 
History, Administration, 
ete., etc., etc., etc. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 
FIRST NUMBER READY DECEMBER 2th. 


SIZE of “ The Normal Class”: 48 pages, 12mo. 
PRICE of “ The Normal Class” : $1.50 per year. 


Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


No. 805 Broadway, New York, 


Geo. MacDonald's New Story. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


MALCOLM. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 

8vo. Fine Cloth, a Paper, $1. 

“Itisthe most mature, elaborate, and highly-fin- 
ished work of its distinguished author, whose other 
novels heve had an extraordinary success.’’—Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers generally or will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THE LARGE DEMAND 


for my Catalogue of Books a Sunday-school Libra- 
ries, which Iam now selling 


HALF PRICE, 


having exhausted the first ene, t have a 
another edition of frie Copy. of which will fe 
sen 00 ony one spp or it either person: orb: 
_ uacredan ey cael about t > ee 
's old one should not let this oppor- 
B50 hifferent volumes, ranging in price 
+> new and frosh J, guarane 
be vefes im every respect. ind early for a 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 


21 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


THEODORE TILTON VS. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. We are publishing in parts (360 royal 
octato — each) the verbatim report of this cele- 
brated trial, with portraits of all amines 
connected on poe Parts 1 and 2 now ready, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 

CDE CAMPBELL & CO., 
Law Book Publishers, 111 Nassau 8t., New York. 
Agents wanted. 


A Woman in Armor. 


An American story of thrilling interest just —— 
in HEARTH AND HoMg®, the great a wi 
magazi reduce: to 














ine. Price $2. year. Single 
number six cents. At ner \ws-stands or or by mi mall, Great 
inducements to agents ape d ube. The Graphic Com- 


pany, Publishers, 39—41 Park Place, New York. 


NATURE. A weekly Iliustrated Journal of Sci- 
ence. $ a year. MA CMILLAN & & .CO., Publish < 
21 Astor Place, New York. 


Jean Ingelow 


writes every week for HEARTH AND HOME, the great 
illustrated weekly i Price red d ~4 only 


$2.50 per year. Single copies six cents. ews- 
to age a by ee oo e pa peta. hg 5 inaucements 
agents and clu e Graphic mpan: ibe 
lishers, 39—41 Park k Place, New York. » 


1875.—Postpaid.—$1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 

















Monthiy RATED. eae Youngest Readers. 
ut ILLUSTRATED. Send am 
Number. Subscribe Ow. tan conte for & Ba 2 


pe LL. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfeld street, Boston. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











SENT FREE 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH’S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


confeining ption, Heart ons 5 rules for the srenent 


of Consumption. 
atism, Fevers, mew bay paid ‘be be 


free of charge by. Sx mail to nay pasbon sending their- 
address to 8. FITCH & SON, 714 gree | 
New York. The Seandacd receipts in this boo 

be = mengrees of dollars to any person Cie 4 


”” OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


SHIPMAN’S 
PATENT 


INVOICE and 
SCRAP BOOK. 


A NEW article and a great im- 
provement on old style. Also 


Shipman’s Adhesive Letter File, 


an OLD article in general use by 
Railroads, Insurance and Express Companies, Ban 
ers, Business Men, and Book-keepers. 
ASA L. SHIPMAN & SONS, 
Stationers, No. 10 Murray St. 








This work was published anonymously. 
authorship is now acknowledged by 
Dr. JOSEPH PARKER, 
AUTHOR OF “ EccE DEUS,” etc. 


THE PARACLETE. 


An Essay on the Personality and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some Reference to Cur- 
rent Discussions. One vol.,12mo. $2. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“Mill's Essays on Religion,” 


8Svo, $2.50. 


“ Considering both the in- 
tensity and the direction of 
the apprehensions of the theo- 
logical world at present, how 
terrified men are at the pros- 
pect of being driven by sci- 
ence headlong into a forlorn 
wilderness of atheism and 
materialism, we may see rea- 
son for anticipating a cer- 
tain sense of relief when it is 
found that, so far from shut- 
ting the door of hope on all 
the religious doctrines, the 
chief English propagator of 
positive modes of thought in 
this generation closes his 
speculative work in the world 
with (such) propositions.” 

_ —Forinightly Review. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. ¥. 
ALBERT MASON, Bpbiicher, 
13 Aster Flace, New York, 
THE CRITICAL LAB P PUSTORICAL Es- 


in ms Bh ang ae io cloth. ay 
e is of good size and is perfect y Teadable 


Its 











“ The typ: 
the bind 4s is tasteful, and a good stcel en, wing of 
the author furnishes the frontispiece.’—THE IND 
PENDENT. 

PROF. W. C. WILKINSON’S brilliant essays under 
the title 


A FEES LeP res. THE FIELD DOF & LIFE 


One vol., 
“Prof. Wilkinson is a gracefu "ane es an acute 
gts: and an independent thinker. »—Presbyter 


THE HISTORY OF 8 »y RLAND. 
HEINRICH a KE. 
New Edition. 1 vol., iemo. $1.75. 


A Wonder 


f Art, a marvel of economy, and unequaled in 
thrilling stories and brilliant miscellaneous features 
is HEARTH » seoes 8 Se oe great il illustrated weekly 





magazine. Reproduction of 
some famous picture every week, free, = ee 
ment. ice uced 50 per year. Single 


ber six cents. At Rabie ty or by mail, 





N. Importer of Rare and Choi 
way. Send stamp for cstaloges. ¢ 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 
A new monthiy—the “ Window and Flower Gar- 
dener,” a neat folio of sixteen pages, devoted to the 
culture of flowers. $1.15 per year, with a premium of 
$l worth of Plants at Catalogue rates, sent by mail 
pos tpaid. The paper ? contains. Catalogue and ice- 
ist of Plants, Bul 


bs, and Seeds for with instruc- 
tion how to Deke the “Calla” Dicom 5 Aga all bray 


J. soi ee 





id. Great i inducements to 
 — Company, Publishers, Park Place, New 





sone FOR THE SANCTUARY. 
iandt 113 Wirtisst or Se kw” YORK. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORK. 


T da 
ae TANDARD Sh SE OTULAR ROOK RpOKS. Send 











Address ELV ERSON 
CATLIN & — Treen "Houses, New 


Brighton, Beaver Co. 


Fated to be Free. 


ecrlals Jnaslow's solancly 





beautiful and absorbing 
ally for forand is eS 
Price reduced 
cents. 


PELTON & CO.. 
Pusnisiti 8 AND B BOOKS ELLERS, 


y, N. ¥. 
bietedale es cont > a any Fries ‘on application. 


Thrilling Stories, 


brilliant miscellaneous features, and pictorial em- 

bellishments unequaled every week in HEARTH 

Pl Hof, the wernt iMustrated vey m 
ie co 








reduced to only 82.50a year. Sing ies, six 

Great Saat nts to ed Soamh cate: Th Paid 
4°; 

Gompany, Pabbenere, Park Place, New r 








HEALTH LIFT 


A THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM 
for LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
IN TEN Mit NUTES ONCE A DAY. 


DOUBLES THE STRENG TH IN THREE MONTHS, 


DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST 


REFRESHES AND INVIGORATES. 


REMOVES DYSPEPSIA AND IN ESTION. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 

WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
CREASES THE GENERALVITALITY. 
MMENDED BY LEADING PHYSICIANS 
OF TE mr Tale Mal’ a-tcndt-t-ha-¥ 
or send for full particularso 
HEALTH-LIFT CO. 
46 E.14th St. NEW YORK. 


Great Offer 


Number Two. 


Ten Steel Reproductions, a a a bo Spoes pic- 
oman in 


Nit 





EARTH AND HOME, 
the. reat, iiustrated weekly magazine. Price reduced 
to only $2.50 per year. Single number six cents. At 
news-siands or by mail. Great inducements to agents 
and clubs. THE Gearuic COMPANY, Publishers, 
39—41 Park Place, New Yor 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
Reese’s Adjustable Stencil Letters. 

















; a _ 
A SIMPLE DEVICE, BY WHICH ANY NAME OR 
ADDRESS can be formed in a moment_and be as 
readily distributed. Forsale by ee es and 














ECALCOMANIA 


TRICKS. The COMBINATION RING, being 
mbined, only 5 cts. 
disa at the r, a 
wonderfu illusion—i0 Mts. The MAGIC TRI thes 
4 giving over 1 Ke 4 best and latest tricks aera 
0. T. MARTIN, Box 91, Hoboken, N. a 
Me- 
$ of Celebri- 
mium at Vienna Expositio: 
BEAUTIFUL D 
jor Transfer Pictures, Fy full instructions and 24 pg. 
sent Pras ~<4 10 cents, 100 for 50 cts. 
&c, They can be eas! sferred to any articl cle s 


Stationers. Sendfor circulars. B. E. H. Co., 
and 58 Park Place, New York. 
a a ; iting, Ana and Gaiter Buttoner, 
The VANISHING ARD—a card that will Lopent 
and pleasure of the 
CARDS. for pestoemt De wonderful tricks, 15 cts. 
The BLA T; or, Magic Made Easy—a 
coins, ae d, etc., a wonderful book— 
15 cts. Or the four, postpaid by mail, 35cts. Address 
Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
HONY & iGO Giro 91 BRoap- 
ee and 
ies, Photo-Lan ides a specialty. a 
ers of Photographic ae s Awarded First Pre- 
1 0| They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 
Auimals, nyo, "taaecty Grote ue and Comic Fi igures, 
as to imitate the moat beaatial pasate. Also 5 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents patie Agents 





wanted. Address J, L, PATT! TTEN # CO. 1 11 Pine 
EDUCATION 
MAP L, E Ww O 0] 
=o ny term opens Feb. 


16th, 5. Facilities and location widely known. 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel 
The 8 ey Session of 19 weeks opens i Bebruaty Li ‘ith: 
Send ular. GEO.C, SMI 


All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will find yg the “ American Edu- 
cational None Price 20 cts., or $2 per_annum, 

J. W. ERMERHORN 400. 14 Bond st., N, Y. 


ot iden Hill Seminarv for Young Ladies, Brid, 
PCoun, Address Misss EMILY NELSON. 


+» New York, 











YOUNG 
LADIES’ 
iv. C. V. SPEAR, 














[February 11, 1875. 


CETZE’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR ORGAN 


has established its superiority over other Organ In- 
sr yenere and is now the most popular book. Price 


CLARKE’S 
New Method for the Piano-Forte. 


The ene A thorough Piano Instructor. AJ good teach- 
ers are adopting it. Price $3.75. 


THE SABBATH. 


The best of Choir Books. Adapted to all denomina- 
tions. Price $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME. 


Duets for Violin or Flute and Piano. Beautiful ~ 
t 0: melodies. Within reach of all 
performers. Price, boards, $2.50; cloth, $3; gilt, $4. 


THE REWARD. 
The New mae gear Singing 








A collection of beautiful hymns and tunes prepared 
with an slomentery system of instruction in vocal 
music. Price 35 


Any of the above sent, " posteeit, on receipt of price, 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Collections of Instrumental Music. 


Musical Treasure. (Also vocal). 225 pages. 
Piano at Home. 4-hand pieces. New! Useful! 
Gems of Strauss. Most brilliant collection extant. 
Pianist’s Album. Popular and easy music. 
Piano-forte Gems. Popular, brilliant, easy pieces. 
Home Circle. Vol. I. Easy music. 

Home Circle. Vol. Il, Popular 2 and 4-hand pieces. 
Organ at Home. 20 good pieces for Reed Organ. 


ane 


Collections of Yocal Music. 








Operatic Pearls, The chief songs of 50 operas. 

Gems of German Song. Songs that will never die. 

Gems of Scottish Song. Sweetest of all ballads. 

Shower of Pearls. Nearly all the good vocal duets. 

Gems of Sacred Song. Pure, devout, and beautiful. 

Silver Chord. Wreath of Gems. Large collec- 
tions of the best popular songs. 


Price of ench book in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3; 
Gilt, $4. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. HI. DITSON & CU., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


BmOoomis’ 


MUSICAL AND MASONIC JOURNAL, 


24 Pages Monthly, including 4 pages music, $1 
ayear. Send 10 cts. for specimen copy. Our Concert 
Hall in the Temple of Music seats 650; the best hallin 
the State for Lectures, etc. We have the best are 
ranged Masic Store in New England, with Chicker- 
ing & Son’s, Mathushek and Haines Bros.’ Pianos, and 
Organs of our own manufaciure. Send for catalogue. 
C.M. LOOMIS, New Haven, Conn. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHURCH e ~+- a «) Then gee one HOR G AN IS 


i guaran ‘tam p for Ca 
Bae G.G.1100 ToG% STIASTINGS, B Heston, 


ers near organs, ta ding the si 
largest and most gehegmplete in th fe country. MW decd 
LISHED is27, 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


- . 3 oan os <a astic and 
Saregama ray an pare ond ee ANG 


cannot pe excelted in tone or henuty. They defy 











Saugerties Institute.—Those seeking asu 
school’ address A. B. WIGGIN, Saugerties, N. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


GOSPEL 
SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 


ed to be the best Book eve 
val and Sunday-schoo Ag 
on receipt of 36 


rior 











is acknowle: 

sued ae Rev 
copy sent by mai 

Cte; 33. 60 per dozen, by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


IT IS 
THE TRUTH 
THAT. GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 


a more extended sale bey on 
ar character ever before 


is hain an Bp ony Oe Seek 


— every 
owing that 
are tee suns ree 

orders to the pu 


shers, 
JOHN CHURCH & nee Cincinnati, 0. 


SONCS OF JOY! 


A new ones of Hymns and 
" adapted for Prayer and Camp Meetings, 





vJ. H, fee 
dint mes cents; Flexible a, 35 cents. 
nt, 7 i 
Dose Se SEPA ish, Beaten, 


Concerte Stop isa fine Imita- 
tion of he Human Vo ice 
PRICES E EM LY Low for cosh, a 


in shis Month. ptt 
ceived: on P lance, a1 ~ 


iste 
inducements 
co “ike fede. Titaet aged Sp t mi 
tec! e rH fo atalocucs ed 


wae ac ATER, © SON, No. 481 B 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & €O., 


ou AND GI OF Ft On 


Cuurch AND  Guret, ¢ Oncans, 





North Grg dge streets, 
Spoeieestone pl. Febsahaen furnished upon ap- 


plica’ 
Pianos received the only 


§ T E C K cou MEDAL at Vienna, 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 


Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
[Established 134.) NEW YORK, 
Send for Illustrated Ciredar aad Price-List, 


ORGANS i agg ng ty 











ah Be work. 2 td oe of 
REUBEN MAY. 
N.Y 











135 Christopher street, 
ora WANTED. 
AGEN WANTED as test 

selling noch ov rt: Tea 
and our extra Somaseelanas y. ‘0 
LISHIN .,; PETILADELPHI4 and 











i 


GAN 


‘an In- 
Price 


prte. 


teach- 


omina- 
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AGENTS. 





THE INDEPENDENT can give lucrative 
employment to Agents, Male or Female, in 
all parts of the country. Address for de- 
acriptive circulars and terms 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


Box 2787, New York, 
or 


W. L. Heaton, 116 Monroe st., Chicago, II. 


seen our advertisement, and thought 


5 hav 

but you have t wo 2 There's something yea 
never sen 

tress, J A.D. WORTHINGTON & On Hartford, now: 


fine We 


Or, SCIENCE AND 


This book gives the very cream of Science, making 
{ts thrilling ee Ween ge wonders, and sparkling 
gems a hundredfvld more interesting than fiction. 
‘Every man, weman, and child wants to read it. Itis 
‘endorsed by the Press and ministers < 2 18 Bh, 
a morules immense. Agents nope 
7, an 








in e ity. Be 7 
Girewa J pe & C0. 
hiladelphia, Pa.; Springfield, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED for our popular new book, 


Ai iitieFoltes 


In Feathers and Fur, 
And Others in Neither, 


By OLIVE THORNE, The finest book on Natural History 
over gotten up. Amusine homes IssrRuctivs, Everybody 
pronou. cvs it 4. Just the thing for 
the HOLIDAYS, Agentasay itis the un selling book they ever can- 
vassed for. Do not fail to send for circulars and Titusteated specimen 
LL, Now is thetime for men and women to make 


“or 














sheets, FREE TO A 
money. Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





oun Adjustable, Threshold IVERC ha 
United 6 Thtates It selis well and A G E N T S 
AGENTS 
AGENTS 
AGENTS 
AGENTS 
ENTS WANTED 


THE Ls sve OF JESUS, 
A work presenting Christto the ¥ . 





r 
PEIRCE & Co. Sole , 
turers, 18% Clark St., Chicago. 





‘been done. mts al 

am 3 will one @ it for their ee. Contains 550 
-page e 

“quate territory address ra GOODSPEED & CO., 


= lishers, 14 Barclay street, New York. 


SSERS, 4s 
oo rtunity 
oa 2 ne and me ae pee Te a ™ ra to 74 

permanent en) ent in an of the 
“Staton and Canad ‘A For particulars address! ©” De- 
seats F BANK LES. S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


GOOD MEN cr centccrssear- 70 A WEEK 


ance and good address, for a rmanent busine: 
= will pay very largel throneh the entire year. 
aon bel perilers Send sta mp for papers: No postal 

cards answered. $lsamples a ideas 

Hi. RAY & CO., Chicago. 

A WERK to Male and Femal ts, i 

$17: ocality. Costs NOTHING Pg Me Peles 
PREe P. 0. VICKERY & CO. ugus' “Maine. 


SENT ERE Buveucy Boposs 


BEVERLY BupGET 
aoe, week to Th. at home or traveling, 
Address, The Beverly Co,, Chicago, 


OPHE ERIDES=axt= 


merit. A fortane for its. 
ba nny ENTS Bend fori is endl Go. Chicago 


make work Weed copie with our 

new w 3 to be 

rn — i and Bm ry Koa y 
A \GE , 


ublishers, 
Sie Broome ‘emake New York. 


























“>, 
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DRIFT-WO0D 


BY ELLICE HOPKINS, 


Oxp séa-bleached log, that in thy storm- 
drenched sleep 
Liest all dark in morning shine, 
Forgotten plaything of an alien deep, 
That knows not thee nor thine; 


The ripple’s long gray fold in splendor breaks, 
Far off the sea-gleam’s silver line 

Shines mystic bright; but thee no light awakes 
From that dark sleep of thine. 


Yet once thy long-lost boughs did live and sing, 
And from thy passionate heart, sun-fed, 

A thousand verdant fancies burst in “Pring 
And garlanded thy head. 


Fresh dews were thine, the morning's glitter: 
ing glee, 
With thee the shy birds housed unseen, 
And sang of their delicious loves to thee, 
Wrapped in thy secret green. 





But now, flung by wild storms upon this shore, 
No thought of greenness thou dost keep, 

But a sea strangeness crusts thee o’er and o’er, 
Weird fancies of the deep. 


Dost thou remember, oh! remember aught 
Of sunny days that ence were thine, 

And dumbly crave the warmth, the light, in 

thought, 

Like this sad heart of mine? 

Seems the mild murmur of the twilight sea 
The soughing of the western breeze 

That rocked thy nestlings and awoke in thee 

Old sea-like melodies? 


And rustle round thee then thy leafy eaves, 
As when they bloomed in summer hours, 

And purpling through thy rain-illumined leaves 
Gathered the summer showers ? 


And as the vision fades, dost thou then know 
The desolation of the light, 

The piercing sense of all that is of woe, 
By all that was of bright ? 


Like thee, my bough is bare and wears no green, 
The storm has laid me low, O tree; 
The touch of shipwrecked hands has on me 
been, 
Who faded them too like thee, 


And yet though not for thee the glow, the 
bloom, 
Haply upon some human hearth 
Thouw'lt brightly burn and lend the winter 
gloom 
A quiet household mirth; 
And haply too the storm-wrecked life may 
bring 
To some dark home a gladsome glow, 
And wake in some sad heart a light of spring 
It never more may know. 
a = ne 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue past week has been the most ex- 
citing one in the House of Representatives 
that I have witnessed in many years. Oc- 
casionally the scenes have reminded me of 
the dark days just previous to our great 
civil war—not so much in the violence as 
in the excitement exhibited on the fluor of 
the House. The Southern members are 
restrained by the presence of a large Re- 
publican majority and the consciousness 
that the people of the nation are close- 
ly watching their conduct, and anything 
like the old displays of brutality and slave- 
holding violence will tend to save the 
country to Republicanism in 1876. There 
was a little scene in the House on Wednes- 
day that took one back to the days of 
the “‘fire-eaters.” Gen. Butler was re- 
marking that ¢f the majority of the people 
of a state were banditli, horse-thieves, 
and murderers ‘‘ there could be no secur- 
ity in the state courts’—he was mere- 
ly putting a supposititious case and was 
quietly arguing for his bill, when Mr. 
McLane, of Texas, became greatly ex- 
cited, ran down into the area in front of 
the Clerk’s desk, and exclaimed: ‘‘ You are 
the only murderer on this floor. You killed 
aman at New Orleans!” The excitement 
was intense at this point and the confusion 
was great upon the floor. Twenty years ago 
there would have been a disgraceful fight 
on the floor over the use of such language. 
Mr. Butler, provoked by the ruffianly attack 
upon bim, made an unparliamentary reply. 
McLane explained that if he had misunder- 
stood Butler he withdrew his remarks—if 
not, not—and the House let him go. It 
should have censured him on the spot, 
Nothing would have a more wholesome 
effect than the expulsion of one of these 








Southern bullies for his rufflanism, while | 
the Republicans have the power to do it. 
When the new House is organized, with 
its sixty Democratic majority and almost 
unbroken Democratic delegations from 
the South, the party leaders will have 
a difficult task to restrain the passions 
of some of the more impetuous of the 
Southern members. This is one reason 
why the Democratic leaders do not want 
an extra session of Congress in the spring. 
They fear excesses on the part of men new 
to congressional life and that such excesses 
will cost them dear in 1876. 

The great contest in the House between 
the majority and minority upon ‘‘ filibus- 
tering” has ended, as it should, in the tri- 
umph of the majority. This is the only. 
legislative body in the world where ‘‘ dila- 
tory motions” are allowed, and it was 


always a wretched rule. The majority is | 


responsible to the country for its legislation, 
and to give the minority, which has no 
such responsibility, the power to dictate 
what measures shall be considered is 
simply monstrous. The new rule is an ex- 
cellent one and fully protects the rights of 
minorities; but under it ‘‘ filibustering” is 
not permissible except on a small class of 
bills. 

The debate on the Civil Rights Bill from 
beginning to end (it has closed to-day) has 
been excited and angry; but the anger has 
all been on one side. Yesterday there was 
the worst scene which the House has seen 
in many years. John Young Brown, of 
Kentucky, grossly insulted Gen. Butler, and 
got it into his speech through what the 
House by resolution stamped as ‘‘ prevar- 
ication.” It was the old Southern ruffian 
style revived; and Iam sorry to say that 
the old-fashioned Northern ‘‘ dough-face” 
came to the surface again and began at 
once at his favorite occupation of toadying 
the Southern ruffian. Fernando Wood rose 
from his place and went over to where Mr. 
Brown sat and shook hands with him after 
he had committed the offense and while the 
House was considering the manner of his 
punishment. Wood is candidate for Speaker 
in the next House and is already work- 
ing forthe Southern vote. But with a few 
more displays like that of yesterday and 
we can safely predict that the South will 
have the making of but one Speaker for 
some time to come. 

It is a curious fact that among the great 
lawyers on the Republican side of the House 
not one opposed the Civil Rights Bill be- 
cause of its unconstitutionality. Indeed, 
Judge Hale, of New York, a very con- 
servative Republican, stated that when the 
Fourteenth Amendment was adopted he 
was a member of the House and he was the 
only Republican voting against it, and he 
did so on the ground that it was a total 
change of the Constitution and its previous 
amendments, in that it allowed Congress to 
enter the state and correct local legislation 
for the protection of the individual. Hence, 
he declared that he had no doubts what- 
ever of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to pass the bill. In the Senate the 
only Republican lawyers dissenting from 
this view are Mr. Carpenter, and Mr. Ferry, 
of Connecticut. 

The Louisiana question is not settled yet; 
but I think it will be by the admission of 
Mr. Pinchback as senator. This recognizes 
on the part of the Senate the valid. 
ity of the first Kellogg legislature. It is 
also possible that a resolution may pass 
both branches of Congress declaring Kel- 
logg the de facto governor and that the 
President did right in sustaining him. This 
is all that is possible. Nobody pretends to 
justify what Sheridan, Emory, and De Tro- 
briand actually did. The President even does 
not. The Administration is opposed to any 
interference in Arkansas, being entirely 
satisfied with its efforts to set up Kellogg in 
Louisiana and to sustain him. It evidently 
does not care for any more of that business, 

The extremists in Congress want some 
general legislation, by which the President 
can use the army at will in any part of the 
South “for the protection of the colored 
people.” The Democrats assert that, 
instead of having this for an object, 
it is a cover for ‘‘ carrying  elec- 
tions in ea few Soutbern States, and 
especially the presidential election. It is 
undoubtedly a dangerous sort of legislation, 





and, with only three or four weeks remaffi- 


ing, I doubt if it can be got through. 
Whatever is necessary for the protection 
of the colored people and is clearly consti- 
tutional may be passed, but any measuze of 
doubtful constitutionality will in the end 
prove a political blunder ; for, in gaining 
(possibly)a few Southern votes, we risk the 
loss of a great many at the North. If, 
however, we have many more exhibitions 
of ‘‘ plantation manners,” such as that of 
yesterday in the House, Congress may 
agree to very severe measures, and it is 
possible that the war feeling may be 50 
aroused at the North and West as te sustain 
extreme legislation. D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. Sth, 1875. 
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YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


BY JOHN HALL, D. D. 





(Dr, HALL, of New York, who holds the Lyman 
Beecher professorship in the Yale Theological Semt- 
nary this year, began his course of ten lectures last 
week, in the Marquand Chapel, in New Haven. He 
will deliver two lectures a week and has consented to 
revise and condense them for publication in THE Ly- 
DEPENDENT.] 





Lecture No. L 


In entering on this course of lectures, 
gentlemen, I feel bound to declare to you 
that my own judgment has been overruled 
and that no one can have so strong a Ccon- 
viction of my inadequacy to this task at 
the clese as I have at the commencement. 
Nor did I labor to pursuade myself of my 
unfitness, in order to evade some labor, and, 
least of all, in order to estape an undesir- 
able association. On the contrary, I was 
much touched by the practical catholicity 
of the faculty of this seminary in seeking 
out a comparative stranger, and one out- 
side of that honored band whose educa- 
tion, intelligence, courage, and Christian 
worth have made New England what it ia 
and stamped a New England impress on so 
much of America. But no eagerness to 
respond to this attractive overture bliaded 
me to the truth that all I know on this 
matter of preaching could be put into one 
lecture. Certain brethren, however, to 
whose views I could not but attach weight, 
assured me that the general subject of pul- 
pit ministrations fairly came within the 
scope of the foundation, and that I was 
not expected to revolve in the same orbit 
nor to shine with the same bDrilliancy as 
my predecessor; that, in fact—though they 
did not so phrase it—one like myself, a long 
way on this side of the extraordinary, 
might be an encouraging teacher and ex- 
ample to ordinary men, and, in detailing 
how commonplace qualities could be 
turned by God’s blessing on ordinary in- 
dustry to fair account, might guide, stimn- 
late, and help students in theology. This 
last consideration, I confess, had the most 
weight with me. No talent is too great, no 
genius is too brilliant, no attainments are 
too rich for the work of preaching; but, 
thank God, average capacity can be trained 
into such an instrumeut as God the Holy 
Ghost will employ for the “ work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” 

- Preaching is not to be regarded by itself, 
but asa function of the ministry; nor is 
the ministry to be regarded by itself, but in 
reference to the Church; and the Church ‘s 
to be thought of in relation to her history, 
objects, and uses. The purposes of the 
Church determine what the ministry 
should be; the purposes of the ministry 
determine what the preaching should be. 

The present lecture will be devoted to 
the question of the Church, which may be 
regarded in one of two aspects, both which 
we find in Scripture. 

(a.) The Church may be thought of asa 
continuous body, from the first family 
downward, in divers form and administra- 
tions. Her history is cotemporary in this 
point of view with that of the race, as the 
history of America might go back, as in 
Bancroft, to the earliest colonization. No 
part of all this history is without influence 
on her present condition. 

(0.) Or we may think of the Church as 
beginning with the appearance of our Lerd 
or the giftof the Holy Ghost, as another 
historian of this republic might begin his 
work with the Revolutionary War. Butas 
tion. They have assumed an undue import- 
ance in our thoughts and we are tempted to 
think that they must be of great interest to 
the rest of the human race. Yet, in point 
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on this plan he must needs make many 
references to former conditions of things, as 
modifying the present, so we, in estimating 
the Church of to-day, cannot ignore the 
events and influences through which she 
has reached her present position. 

In either, aspect this Church is divine; 
voluntary only in so far as that man 
cannot compel our entrance. It is 
aot voluntary, however, in the sense in 
which a club or a benevolent association 
is voluntary. I have nota right as toward 
God to remain out of his Church. He has 
thought at once of my interests and of his 
glory when giving the Sabbath, the min- 
istry, the Church, and the Scriptures; and 
I have no more right as regards him to dis- 
regard his Church than to disregard the 
Ten Commandments. In just and violent 
reaction against that condition of things 
when the Church ruled as a great corpora- 
tion, men’s minds are in danger of forget- 
ting this truth and treating a divine, spirit- 
ual agency, of which the use is made im- 
perative, as if it were a mutual-improve- 
ment society, to be entered or noi, as one 
feels inclined. 

The Church is now “ Christian,” not by 
formal enactment, but by natural causes, 
providentially overruled at Antioch. Some 
overfastidious persons object to any other 
name than this—count Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Congregationalist an offense, as if 
they were in antithesis to Christian; yet 
@ man does not deny his membership in 
the race by being called a German or an 
Englishman and no one insists on being 
called an Adamite. Some of these dis- 
tinctive and descriptive names were not 
taken, but given, like ‘‘ Methodists” and 
“* Quakers”; and all of them stand in the 
category of those convenient arrangements 
by which we number the houses, name the 
streéts, and distinguish the countries. There 
is nd assault meant by them on the oneness 
of the Church. ' Christian is the substantive, 
Presbyterian or Congregationalist or Episco- 
palian the adjective. 

And this determines the character of our 
ministry and preaching—Christian. There 
are times and places for sectional truth. 
The staple of the ministerial work must be 
Obristian. 

On the ordinary principle of division of 
labor the Church has officers, whose names, 
duties, and rights we learn from the Serip- 
ture. Apostles had miraculous gifts for the 
overcoming of initial difficulties—gifts 
withdrawn in time, as is the support from 
beneath the arch when it bas set or the 
wrappiogs from the graft when it has knit. 
Paithful:men took up the work from their 
bands and contiaued it. . 

The Church has rites which no wise and 
intelligent Christian will disregard; neither 
will he confound them with the source of 
grace nor the agent by whom souls are re- 
newed aod sanctified. Probably, in the 
violent reaction against the excessive sac- 
ramedtalism of medieval times, some Pro- 
testant charches bave been inclined to un- 
dervalue these meaus. As they are adapted 
to our complex nature of body .and spirit, 
it is easy to err regarding them, either by 
excessive spititualizing or excessive ration- 
alizing. So, also, we may clothe them with 
ap awful and mysterious grandeur, that re- 
pels the average Curistian as is done with 
the commudion of the supper in the north 
of Scotland; or, worse still, we may de- 
grade and vulgarize them, as was done 
when receiving the communion was made, 
as 18 Great Britain, a qualification for pub- 
lic office. 

That ministers are charged with the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments docs not rest 
on apy supposed superiority in holiness or 
even in knowledge. They are, however, 
representative men in tbe nature of things, 
accepted by their brethren as teachers, con- 
stituted officers, and so far standing to the 
Christian society somewhat as the chairman 
ormthe secretary of a secular community 
stands to it;.so0 that what the community in 
either case does it does by him. Ministers 
are the organs of the Caristian society, and 
thesacraments, having among otber uses 
this, that through them the adhesion of 
memberstis formally made and maintained, 
tbe official persous are charged with tbat 
which binds aad represents the society. 

These cons‘derations belp us ‘to clear 
views Téeardi#z fue work of the minisiry; 


which’ 38: ev dtiqlistic in the tirst ipefaace, | 

















and when mén are evangelized and organ- 
ized becomes pastoral. Men are discipled, 
then taught. So the ministry is missionary 
or stationary according to the work to be 
done. 

What we shall teach is fixed: “ Whatso- 
ever I have commanded you”—in person or 
by the Holy Ghost. This takes away dis- 
cretionary power from us and shuts us up 
to our instructions. We are not plenipo- 
tentiaries, but “ambassadors,” with defined 
and limited powers. We are not princi- 
pals, but messengers, deputies, speaking 
with authority not inherent, but derived. 
Like the prophets who preceded Christ, we 
who come after him must, instead of his 
divine and authoritative ‘‘ Verily, verily I 
say unto you” (egotism inexplicable in one 
of such meekness unless he meant to claim 
more than created dignity), ever say: 
“Thus saith the Lord.” Looking around 
on 8 flock committed to us, we find some 
disciples by birth, and some disciples by 
belief, more or less strong and intelligent. 
What shall we teach them? All things 
whatsoever Christ commanded in person, 
or by his illumining Spirit; of whose 
teaching we have the record, we are bound 
to believe, in the later books of the New 
Testament. 

This principle rules out of Christian 
puipits all the scientific teaching that is not 
subordinate to Bibleillustration, Chalmers 
made good use of astronomy in his astro- 
nomical lectures, but he was not a teacher of 
astronomy. Al mere speculation is sim- 
ilarly excluded. When a man’s tone is ‘‘I 
have been thinking this over—reached such 
and such conclusions—I tell them to you— 
they may be different next week, then—for 
I am honest, I shall tell you”—he mistakes. 
That is not, I humbly think, the tone for 
Christian preaching. It was proper enough 
in the academic groves where Plato, Zeno, 
and Socrates gave their best thoughts to 
their disciples. But we are not, gentlemen, 
heathen philosphers finding out things; we 
are expositors of a revelation that settles 
things. Our authority in speaking, like our 
right to speak, is founded on the Word of 
the Lord. And it would, surely, be a little 
unreasonable to expect our fellow-men, as 
intelligent as ourselves, to repose with con- 
fidence on conceptions that ure imtobvious 
perpetual flux. That were to build on a 
moving bog; to anchor to a log, itself drift- 
ing; toset up landmarks of snow. They 
might well enough say to us: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
get something settled, and then come and 
tell it.’ We need not wonder if men 
cease to go to church on such conditions. 

The same principle rules out Ritualism, 


Sacerdotalism, and all teaching that per- | 


petuates in the Christian Church the Hierews 
of Jewish and heathen religions. 

“All that Christ commaads’—not, how- 
ever, all equally—all parts in the ‘* body of 
divinity,” bave not the same place; but 
they have all some place. ‘*‘ Thumbs and 
great toes” are small members; but in 
Adonibezek's time they were essential to 
archery, running, and war generally, and it 
was a real misfortune to have them cut off. 

This divine truth is to be brought to men 
so that they can understand it, with adapta- 
tion to their conditions, “the times,” and 
the stages of knowledge and experience 
they have reached. For it isa mistake to 
imagine that physical studies only admit of 
experimental evidence. Hopes, fears, peace, 
triumph are as much matters on which we 
can have the aid of experiment as gases, 
alkalis, or acids. This bringing of divive 
truth to bear on men’s sou!s for siving, 
gracious purposes is the main usecf the 
Church. It is the justification, the “reason 
to be” of the ministry. 

All forms of effort, all styles of address, 
all selection of material not in the line of 
this work are an impertinence in the puipit. 
Life is too brief, men’s souls are too valu- 
able, too little time can be had for spiritual 
affairs to waste any of it on day dreaming. 
When Jesus said *‘ 1 am the way, the truth, 
and the life; no man cometh unto the 
Fatber but by me,” be spoke positive truth, 
which tt is our business to echo. He indi- 
cates a road to the Father on which no 
human engineeing can make improveéewents. 
We are to sct men's feet, so far as we can, on 
that road. Let authors, magazine writers, 
poets, and philosophers wander at their 
own sweet will, gathering flowers and enjoy- 
ing views over the pruizie of unbounded 
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imagination. We, my brethren, give our- | 
selves to another task: we are to direct 

human pilgrims, according to settled and 

fixed commandments. from the Lord, into 

the way that leads through the gate into 

the City. 
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Lecorure No. Il. 


After connecting the subject of the pres- 
ent with that of the past lecture, Dr. Hall 
proceeded tosay: The ball is for the can- 
non, the cannon for the artillery, and the. 
artillery for its fitting place in the army. 
Whatever may be urged in favor of evan- 
gelistic preaching, in which extraordinary 
men, like the Wesleys, Whitfield, Nettle- 
ton, and others in our own time, have done 
so much good, we think ordinary men will 
usually effect the most as pastors. Average 
men haye the most usefulness in this way. 
And at any rate you are preparing to be 
pastors. If ever there was any lack of 
talking faculty among the branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, a remedy seems at hand 
in the revived attention to oratory in our 
many colleces, ‘Speakers enough we 
have; but we want pastors, whose ‘‘ speak- 
ing” shall bean integral part of an entire, 
homogeneous pastoral work. 

A congregation is composed of individ- 
uals and family groups, in close associa- 
tion, meeting regularly and influencing one 
another, so that any force set in motion 
among them has a fair opportunity to prop- 

gate itself. What is the minister to the 
congregation? The question whether he 
is of it or not is not here raised. He may 
be considered a member, or he may be con- 
sidered an outsider called to edify its mem- 
bers and their children, to live among them 
at their cost, to dothem the utmost spirit- 
ual good he can. Over their heads he sees 
his Master, and in their call he hears his 
voice indicating a sphere of labor. 

Now, to make the most of bimself and of 
his opportunities, what ought he to do? 
Obviously, he ought to know the people. His 
case is different from that of the med- 
ical man or thelawyer. Spiritual infiuence 
will commonly run in the channel of con- 
fidence and affection. How can he know 
them? By New Year’s calls, visits of cer- 
emony, at weddings and “parties”? 
They are good in their place, but they do 
not serve the purpose, 

People do not go to evening parties to 
meet their clergyman and be ‘“‘ edified.” 
They go to enjoy; and the average clergy- 
man is rather afraid of the imputation of 
talking ‘‘shop,” and rather ambitious of 
being scen as the generally well-informed 
man. I do not blame him for this. A 
clergyman ought not to be conspicuously 
behind any whom he meets as a courteous, 
intelligent, agreeable gentleman. He may 
not have time or inclination to go much 
into society; but it is as well that it should 
be known that he is a ‘* pleasant man to 
meet,” when he can afford it—neither a 
recluse, nor a boor, nora Diogenes in his 
tub, ordering everybody ‘‘ out of his sun- 
shine.” 

To make the acquaintance of his people 
a clergyman must go to their homes, see 
the family where the family lives, and con- 
verse with them in the freedom of their 
own homes. He may systematize this 
work—make it more or less formal; pre- 
pare the people beforehand or not; con- 
dact devotional exercises in the family 
uniformly or not; but he ought always to 
gain frem going to the homes of the people. 
Let him try on the individuals the gen- 
eralitics he delivers from tie pulpit; learn 
the varieties of bxbit, mind, character 
of each of his charge and the truth.-needed 
by each. Ile thus gives hims:If a chance 
to form a liking for the people—not to the 
congregation xs a pieasant sphere of labor, 
but to individuals as such. This process 
can be illustrated from the experience of 
aby pastor. 

You see a mother in ber nursery, bolding 
her baby in her arms, looking iato its 
pinched, pale features, to find out, if she 
can, if the symptoms of life or of death pre- 
dominate. Your heart enters into her 
anguish. You kneel down at your cbair 
and asx God, who gave ber the mother’s 
heart, to give her grace and strength, and 
you say what words you can of comfort 
end encouragement. Oan you ever feel to 
Ler agiin as ta an ordinary member of the 
buman family? And if tae child is spared 





and grows up, is he not a little more to you 
than another child? A man tells you 
something of his life, his struggles, his sor- 
rows, perhaps his sins. His lip quivers and 
his eyes overflow in the recital. If you 
have the first elements of a minister’s na- 
ture in you, you must feel and speak to that 
man evermore with some influential mem- 
ory of the interview. Any ordinary min- 
ister who is to do spiritual good to his 
people must love them. But ordinary men 
found their affectionate interest on uc- 
quaintance. It is not love in general and 
in the abstract that makes a channel to tlie 
human spirit; but love to individuals, into 
whose faces and in some degree into whose 
hearts you have looked. 

And the people are the better for knowing 
him, will believe in his earnest desire to 
do them good when they find him as a 
minister in their dwellings, hear him in a 
better spirit as he preaches, and are pre- 
pared to respond to his appeals. It is not 
quite true that all the eloquence is in the 
audience; but much of it is there, as truly 
as the echo is in the bosom of the hills or 
the winding of the valley, though iu part 
also in the bugle-blast that evoked it. 

The strangest ideas are entertained by 
some regarding ministers—ideas that noth- 
ing but contact will rectify. It is good for 
the people to see that he is humana, “a mu 
of like passions ” with themselves; and as he 
goes among them a true, simple, natural, 
unaffected gentleman, walking on no stilts, 
free of all insolence of office, obviously 
fighting the battle of his life, as they are 
fighting theirs, they learn to believe that the 
sublime principles he enunciates from the 
pulpit are not for some retired, privileged 
spot, inhabited by ministers, deacons, and 
their respective wives, but for common men 
and women, who live and toil and enjoy 
and suffer, and who must die and be 
judged. 

But the congregation admits of being dis- 
tributed into classes, and so approached. 
The very young are to be gathered, visited, 
known inthe Sunday-school. The minister 
can as little afford to delegate his duties to 
the teachers as oan the parents. “The 
Sabbath-school the nursery of the Church ?” 


Why, yes; as the olive plants round about 


the table are a nursery for the family. But 
ure they not part of the family—to be 
fed, cared for, protected, cultivated? And 
the teachers—a class by themselves, the 
minister’s unpaid assistants—to be known, 
encouraged, guided, and to receive some- 
times a little salutary discouragement 
where they take their duties too easily or 
discharge them in overweening self-con- 
fidence or in self-complacency. So there 
is the class above the children—young 
men and maidens—to be gathered by him 
into a communicants’ class; there are, 
perhaps, young men to be directed in their 
literary mutual help; workinugmen, per- 
haps, to be aided; ladies’ or gentlemen's 
“Bible readings” to be conducted; any- 
thing in the line of the ministry that will 
bring mivister and people together. Change 
the forms; change tbe names, if need be; 
appear as directing or not, as is wise; only 
come near the people. 

But how does this bear on preaching? 
In three ways at least; others you can im- 
agine. 

(a.) The preacher will be helped in the 
choice of his topics from the materials 
in the word. He sees where the wenk 
points ave. There are matters of belief 
they do not understand. He will note 
them and ata fitting time set them forth. 
There are practical duties falling into abey- 
ance, 
on them is burning feebly. Ile will magnify 
this priesthood uni sacrifice of the bome. 
The children are getting too much of their 
own way, too little of godly training. He 
will spend a few Sabbaths, perhaps, on the 
commandments. No one can be burt when 
the fifth comes in its place. There’are signs 
of loose morals in the community», The 
seventh or the tenth be will not slur ; 
in fact, it would be very strange if be did. 
And every pastor will find that a certaia 
life is infused into sermons that have a fit- 
ness of this kind. There are certain lives 
-of Bible truth over which we are carried in 
seminary. Some of them, perhaps, were 
made deep aud clear by a forcible professor. 
Over some of them, perhaps, we traveled 
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of fact, that portion of it for which we are 
responsible has no doubt about them, will 
not comprehend our argumentation, and 
feels no cennection between it and daily 
life. 

So, also, he will find his most vivid and 
useful illustrations, real illustrations—not 
decorations or stucco, hiding the poverty of 
real materials; but parentheses that make 
the meaning clearer among the people, in 
the death-beds he visits, the conversations 
he*holds, the incidents that have interested 
him. His preaching will readily flow into 
the current of their life. He will find out 
what is real, important, and necessary to 
them, and he will be able to give it. His 
preaching will have a new force and sig- 
nificance to them. It isundeniable that for 
want of this many otherwise most excellent 
men are ineffective all their lives. Their 
sermons are eclioes, slightly modified in 
transmission, of the didactic or polemic 
themes of college and semiuary life, or of 
the literature in which the subjects are kept 
under their continued notice. Their wheels 
are in rapid and regular motion, but they 
do not bite. They hardly know what is the 
matter. Neither do their people. Now 
and then, perhaps, some one more shrewd 
than the rest asks: “ Cuébono! AN that 
being so, what is it tome? What, in fact, 
do we care about it ?” 

(b.) He will learn not only what to urge, 
but the kind of language to employ. What 
a gulf there is between an average bookish, 
scholarly theologian and the average of 
workingmen. That gulf the preacher 
must bridge over, or he is like the poet, 
‘*shooting arrows in the air.” Why, Meth- 
odist ministers who were illiterate con- 
tributed so much to the blessed and tri- 
umphant progress of Methodism that for 
long the memory of their success created a 
prejudice against cducated preachers. Shall 
we go back? No. But go among the 
people, learn their language, and acquire 
the faculty to speak to them. 

“Trouble,” you say, ‘‘and want of time.” 
Why, gentlemen, what are we for but to 
take trouble for souls? If unwilling to take 
it, let us leave the field for braver men. Is 
not this the very thing we demand of mis- 
sionaries—thit they learn the language and 
the idioms of the people, so as to be able to 
speak to them? They are useless till that 
isdone. And are not souls in Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and New York to be 
approached in much the same way as in 
Gujerat or Lodiana? 

{e.) But there is yet another gain greai- 
er, perhaps, than either of these—namely, 
power of impression. Aman will often pay 
a visit where he feels little immediate good 
is to be done; but be says to himself: ‘It 
will bring them under the Gospel next 
Lord’s day; or it will secure their hearing 
it without prejudice and with a kindly dis- 
position toward the messenger.” They 
expect him. They will be vexed if he does 
pot call. Shall be stay away because their 
ideas are inadequate? or shall he go, like 
the Master, ‘' ‘est we should offend them’’? 
Persistent, patient effort in a man’s home 
makes the preaching a very different thing 
to him in the pulpit. “He believes every 
word of it. He told it over to me many a 
time in my own house, only not so grandly 
as he is telling it now.” Gentlemen, when 
we wind up our orvan on Friday and Sat- 
urday and grind out its tunes on Sabbath to 
the people, such is fallen human nature that 
a good many think we are just going throuch 
our professional round, und that when it is 
done it is “done with,’ as far as we are 
concerned. Batif we comme toa man on 
Monday and press the same truth on bim 
just as eurnestly as we did on the congre- 
gaiion on Sabbath, be begins to think thcre 
is something in it. 

Alter illustrating these points by insi- 
dents and 1eminiscences, the lecturer con- 
clade! by saying: There is one wrong 
impression which might possibly be caught 
from the drift of these remarks—namely, 
that personal contact with the people’ and 
diiigence in the good offices of ibe ministry 
js to become a substitute for ability, fresh- 
ness, and force in the pulpit. 1 do not mean 
that. I should greatly deprecate such an 
idea. These forms of personal contact 
with the people are urged, not to supp!e- 
ment weak, commonplace, “mill. 2d-wa- 
ter” talking (the-milk often left oui); but rr) 
acdonipiy, ilusirate, and cnfdrde vigor | to 





ous, instructive preaching and to co-oper- 


ate harmoniously with it in forming char- 


acter and winning souls. When Arnold 
preached to his boys at Rugby, he was lis- 
tened to all the more because he knew his 
Greek and would stand no nonsense on 
Monday, and his manly uprightness and 
thorougbness in school made his sermons 
in chapel all the more effective. So there 
is interaction between the visiting and the 
preaching. The visit of a preacher is al] the 
more valued because the preaching is good, 
and the preaching is all the more appre- 
ciated because the visit was paid. When 
men and women, with high and yet con- 
stuntly repressed aspirations, quit dry- 
goods, groceries, and housekeeping de- 
tails, and go to church to hear a sermon, 
which they are sure will be to them like 
a@ summer breeze or a morning of mountain 
air, not only from what they have heard 
before, but from what they know of the 
man, his personality mingles itself with 
every sentence he utters; and when he 
makes a visit at their dwelling, be brings 
into their home-life something of the large- 
ness, nobleness, heavenliness which they 
link in their memory with his sermons. 
Such, at least, is my ideal. How far it is 
from being realized all men know. But, 
poor and feeble as we are, we should be 
still poorer if we did not hold up before 
us the conception of a genuine, consecrat- 
ed ministry, including all the life of a 
man who has received, like Timothy, the 
charisma, “ the gitt,” and who gives himself 
‘* wholly to these things.” 





Tue Detroit Free Press lets the public 
into a touching domestic incideat, as fol- 
hows: ‘‘ The average Detroit youth sits up 
late, and when six o'clock in the morning 
comes be is iv his soundest sleep. The 
father depends on him to make a fire, and 
ne turns over in his bed and calls out: 
‘Solomon, it’s six o'clock! Boy dreams of 
chasing a rabbit into a hollow log, and while 
he is bunting around for an ax the old man 
calls out: ‘Come, Solomon! Boy’s dream 
changes, and he thinks he is husking corn 
to get money to go to Dan Ride’s circus. 
He is making the ears fly, when the old 
man rips out: ‘ Sol-o-mon Springbrook 
Boy moves uneasily, and dreams that he is 
playing base-ball, and he sees a crowd of 
admiring spectators seated on the top rails 
of the fences. ‘If that boy don’t rouse 1'll 
make him think he’s sent for!” mutters the 
old man, as he |voks at the clock, and then, 
sitting up in bed, he shouts: ‘Ou! Sol. Oh! 
Sol.” The boy dreams that he is loating 
around the opera-louse door and boring 
people for ‘ checks,’ and he is about to gei 
one waen the old man slips up, pulis the 
quilts off, hammers away at him with the 
hair-brush, and chuckles: ‘ There! I guess 
you won’t want me to wake you up more 
than fourteen times more.’ As the boy 

pulls on his pants and gets ioto bis vest, he 
ceaatali declaies that he'll rup away thet 
very day and become a pirate.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT the present year will en- 
deavor to maintain the high position which it 
has held in the past. In its literary columns 
it depends npon its well-known corps “| 
American und foreign contributors—a bod ony ot 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than 
connected with any weekly newspaper in ond 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 

ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and "Financial aifairs 
are condueted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled | by writers whoin the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts will be made to furnish 
prompt and abie literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in real value 
Jor the money paid as a Subscriber to Tos INDE- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of Fromians. and affirm that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January Ast, 1875, the postage on all pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; therejore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra for postage, as per rates given below. 

12" From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage. 
aud in ail cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall veceipt for only forty- 
nine weeks, 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 

seen, all include postage. 











LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. ° 
This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living. and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to new subscribers 
for THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in een postage paid, 
wre py bens above Engraving.........0...cece. 
Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 years, in 
advance, postage paid, including the above 
Engrerving. 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38 Inches, 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful or > painting, presents good- 
sized and finely. ted - of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, BRYANT, anid i ny eee atk MISS 
SEDGWIc SOUTHWORTH, 
MITCHELL, WILLIS, HouNes, nee Mrs. Mow- 


AT? RITCHIE, ALICE a ¥, . EN 
DALL, oS Por, TUCKERMAN, HAWTHORNE, 
NDLETON COOKE, 





BOKER, BAYARD TAYLO LOR, 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
18s75. 


Persoxs desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications wiil be 
supplied, in connection with THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, op receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

i hese periwdicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publisbers, without 
premiums, posiuge puid, 





Teyular 

Price. 

Agriculturist....+-++..+. ae $1°39 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal..... ........ 3 £5 4 00 
Aulantic Mayazgine............... 3 55 40 
Christian at Work...........2.6 2 55 3 CO 
Cuimne|y Commer. .cscccccescsccce 8 55 4 00 
Demorest’s Maoezine............ 355 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated ow 3 5 4 00 
Harpet’ 8 Magazine .......... ... 3 00 4 00 
Harpe:’s Weekly....... Pees 309 400 
Harper’s Bagare.ii.d.. eis kei. 800 400 
Liearth and Home,. ae inemeini ae 3 00 
Ee a ne oid wames 2 53 3 09 
Ladies’ Journal ...0 2. cise. 8 55 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 35 400 
Litteil’s Living Awe.............. 7 30 8 00 
National Sunday-schoo! Teacher. 5) 1 50 
Poputar Science Monthly.........455 509 
St; Nicholas Magazive........... 2 70. 3 00 
Scribner’s Mavazine.............. 3 55 4 00 
Sanday Magazine ............... 230 2% 
The -GaMlany fos 05 0b <nds-0n4 nw -3855 400 
The Nation (50 weeks, pew Ts y. 4 55 5 00 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........138 160 
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SAXE, STODDARD, Mrs. AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever oifered by any periodical for“one sub- 


12,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to new 
subscribers for THE INDEPENDENT On the following 


terms: 
1 nt one Pad advance, postage 
tnetuding died - sigh ob $3 45 
A poe of an id Bubesri ion for two 
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MEMORIES OF | CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oll painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the worilda- 
renowned painter of the “ Emancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned by us to design and 
\, produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valu: ble to present to our subscribers... The painting 
produced is beautiful tn conception and thorovghly 
artistic in its combiraticns, it has becn reproduce} 
for us in atl its varied a -eltences by the chromo- 
Lithographic process, requiring manipulation on 

t: afferent stones. The following ts a brief de- 
scription of its salient featnres: 

xe is @ beantiful combination of portraits and 
lan pe, representing a groap of four bright 
and beautiful children engaged in outdoor rec - 
tions, under the shade of » venerable tree, fron 
branch of which is suspended a swing. In this swity 
sitsa young girl. smilirg wpon the old lad who is 
holding a buttercup ander ber chin as a test whether 
- or not she loves butter ; while another sweet girl, with 
a soup in her hards, and another very intelligent and 

ed-looking youth. with his slate and books un- 
der his arm. are tboushefnliy Tooking at the effect 
produced. There is also in the foregronnd a favorite 
es Eyessk dog. which seems to take a deep interest 
ep ings; while in the background is a suil- 
boat upon the lake lying at the base of 2, mountain. 
Flowers are ,— Le te about them, butterenps in 
abundance; the picture is onesn pogestive of mod- 
esty, fanotnte. and happiness. sa By as 
household picture, to any ont or or drawing- 
room 
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NOTICES. 
&@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 





munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

§2" No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
eriter; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

€®™ We do not hold ourselves peasponsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned uniess ied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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“SENTIMENTAL ADVANTAGES.” 


Tr fs nothing but a “sentimental advan- 
tage” that 2 white man may marry the 
woman he loves;may kiss his children when 
he pleases; may indulge his fancies in what 
he eats and drinks and where he eats and 
drinks and sleeps; may amuse himself 
when he likes by an hour’s attendance in a 
place of publi¢ amusement; may lay away 
his body by the side of his fathers or of his 
friends. All this is mere matter of the 
sentimente ; but what is there in the human 
soul higher than the sentiments? Forbid 
the free and equal indulgence of the senti- 
ments, disallow sentimental advantages, 
and the rebellion would be instant and 
bloody. 

Are a black man’s sentiments less sacred 
than a white man’s? We only wonder that 
the Negroes endure so meekly the denial of 
these civil rights, which we are told are 
mere ‘‘ sentimental advantages.” Had they 
the force to make the effort a success, they 
would be justified in any state that persist- 
ently refused them equal rights, in rising in 
armed insurrection and crushing their op- 
pressors. They would have the same right 
after manumission to rebel against a priv- 
ileged aristocracy that before manumission 
they had to rise against their masters. The 
sentimental disadvantages under which 
our fathers rebelled were less than those 
which in many states rest upon nearly half 
the population. 

And yet we do not rejoice in the passage 
by the House of Representatives of the 
Civil Rights Bill, simply because under our 
form of government Congress has no more 
to do with the matter than it has with the 
appointment of a regent in China. The 
bill would be a righteous one, such as Ne- 

groes mizgut draw the sword for; but it is 
.» not one within the province of the Federal 

S@overpment. Ms Phelps is right, thovgb 
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a Republican, in voting against the bill, be 
cause “it is, both in spirit and inv letter, 
hostile to the Constitution’; but we cannot 
see the Republicanism of any Republican 
who objecis to the object which the bill 
seeks to secure. 

Were the bill constitutional, we would ob- 
ject to it only for its incompleteness. It 
pretends to be a measure for equal rights, 
and it omits the one place where equal 
rights are of intrinsic and vital importance. 
lt says that the Negro shall not- be denied 
equal rights in the horse-car and theater, 
but may be refused them in the public 
school. What is the horse-car or the theater 
to the school? Is it important that the 
Negro shall go toa play, and not that he 
shall be educated? But we are told that it 
will break up the educational system of the 
South—the one spot on which the dove of 
peace might rest. We are not quite so en- 
thusiastic about this bud of promise and 
not quite so afraid of the threat. For the 
meanness and cowardice that would 
break up free schools if Negroes were 
to have equal rights within them we 
feel uuspeakable contempt. The threat 
could excite no freeman’s apprehension, 
but only his indignation. That such a law 
might produce temporary evils we admit, 
but that the evil would be permanent or 
irremediable we have no fear. It is too 
late to destroy free schools. The wave is 
too strong and can be beaten back but for 
a moment. Coeducation of colors has been 
and will be a success and can be proved so. 
And, supposing two or three states to refuse 
appropriations for public schools, is there 
no remedy? It only means that the Whites 
sball establish private schools for their 
children, and the appeals to benevolence in 
the North to aid the colored schools would 
be loud and would be heard, These are 
the very states that now do least for their 
colored children, and let it be known that 
they had withdrawn that little and the 
land would ring with the bitter news till 
every generous heart should respond, and 
only the Whites would be the sufferers, 

We hardly expect that the two houses of 
Congress will agree on a Civil Rights law 
and do not suppose they wish to. There 
is in all this too much of mere pretense and 
policy, such as we detest. Our hope is not 
in Congress. We commit this matter to 
the states, begging them to pass no emascu- 
lated bill, which allows the lesser but de- 
nies the greater right. Let them not listen 
to the cry that we ask for a law against 
human nature or human prejudice. Such 
is not the fact. We ask for a law against 
acts of exclusion, not feelings in the heart. 
We know, however, that this kind of prej- 
udice is very amenable to law. - A week of 
equality in the horse-cars or a month in 
the schools is time enough to conquer it. 
This is the next Republican—nay, Chris- 
tian—victory to be achieved, and to it we 
would call the Republicans and the Chris- 
tians of the sinning states, 





THE GENERAL TICKET SYSTEM. 


Tue Constitution provides that, in the 
election of President and Vice-President, 
‘Seach state shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of electors equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to 
which the state may be entitled in Con- 
gress,” and that these electors shall choose 
the President and Vice-President, a majority 
of the whole being necessary to a choice. 
How the electors themselves shall be 
chosen is for the legislatures to determine. 
As a matter of fact, it has become the prac- 
tice in all the states, and has been so for 
many years, to choose these electors on a 
general ticket by the direct vote of the peo- 
ple. We have first. national conventions 
held by the political parties, generally not 
morethan two, to nominate their candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President. 
Then come party conventions in each 
state to nominate the electors for that 
state, to be voted for on a general ticket, 
and whichever party in the state is in the 
majerity elects the whole body of electors, 
and through them casis the entire vote of 
the state in favor of its candidates, no 
matter how small the majority may be. 
Such is the general ticket system. 

Now, what.are its results? One result is 
that the vote of each state is cast as an en- 











-tirety, without any division, for the can- 


didates supported by the majority party in 
that state. The minority, though it may 
be nearly equal to the majority, is politically 
annihilated and wholly unfelt in the choice 
of President and Vice-President. Take the 
great State of New York, with its thirty 
five electoral votes ; and if the Republicans 
or Democrats carry the state simply by a 
majority of one, then the whole electoral 
vote of the state is cast for the candidates of 
the victorious party. The immense minor- 
ity popular vote goes for nothing and has 
no effect on the result. The majority, great 
or small, is clothed with the power of 
determining the entire vote of the state. 
The election is by states, just as if the peo- 
ple in.each state voted solidly one way or 
the other. 

It follows, as a matter of necessity, that 
the vote of the Electoral College is never a 
true expression of the popular vote. It 
has never come within ten per cent. of 
representing this vote, and has sometimes 
differed from it by more than thirty per 
cent., andin four instances it has elected 
the President and Vice-President by a 
minority vote of the people. Mr. Polk, in 
1844, received less than fifty per cent. of 
the popular vote, and yet had sixty-two per 
cent. of the electoral vote. General Tay- 
lor, in 1848, had forty-seven per cent. of 
the popular vote and fifty-six per cent. of 
the‘electoral vote. In 1852 Mr. Pierce re- 
ceived fifty-one per cent. of the popular 
vote and eighty-five per cent. of the elec- 
toral vote. Mr. Buchanan in 1856 had 
forty-five per cent. of the popular vote and 
fifty-nine per cent. of the electoral vote. 
Tn 1860 Mr. Lincoln had forty per cent. of 
the popular vote and fifty-nine per cent. of 
the electoral vote; and in 1864 he received 
fifty-five per cent. of the popular vote and 
ninety-one per cent. of the electoral vote. So 
in 1868 General Grant received fifty-two per 
cent. of the popular vote and seventy-three 
per cent. of the electoral vote; and in 1872 
he received fifty-five per cent. of the popular 
vote and eighty-one per cent. of the elec- 
toral vote. 

These statistics show that the electoral 
vote under the general ticket system fails 
to represent the popular vote, and that in 
several instances it bas chosen the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President when the majority 
of the popular vote was against the success- 
ful candidates. In 1860 the states of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana cast 
their entire electoral vote for Mr. Lincoln, 
seventy-four in number, and at the same 
election chose sixty-six members in the 
Lower House of Congress, of whom twenty- 
four were Democrats. So in 1872 the same 
states gave eighty-five electoral votes for 
General Grant and elected seventy-seven 
representatives in Congress, of whom 
twenty-five were Democrats. This differ- 
ence is due to the fact that the electors for 
President and Vice-President were chosen 
under the general ticket system and that 
the members of Congress were elected by 
districts. In 1868 the State of New York 
gave its thirty-three electoral votes for Sey- 
mour, as the consequence of a gross system 
of fraud perpetrated in the City of New 
York and neutralizing the popular vote for 
General Grant in the rest of the state; and 
yet at the same election the Republicans 
chose eighteen out of the thirty-one mem- 
bers of Congress. The general ticket sys- 


tem operated in the one case and the dis- | 
upon any part of the Old World to enable 
The remedy for thisclearly demonstrated | 


trict system in the other. 


evil which the Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections offer in their proposed 
amendment to the Constitutionis the elec- 


tion of, President and Vice-President by a | 


direct vote of the people, under a system 
which divides each state into as many 
electoral districts as the number of repre- 
sentatives in Congress to which that state 
is entitled and allows the majority in each 
district to give one vole for President and 
Vice-President, while adding two other 
votes for the candidates who in that state 
shall receive the highest number of votes, 
and electing the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent by the highest number of these elect- 
oral votes cast in the United States. This 
we regard as a decided improvement upon 
the present system. If thereis a better way 
of gaining the same end, then let it be 
adopted; but let us have some way that 
will dispose of the Electoral College and 
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the general ticket system and bring the vote 
for President and. Vice-President. more 
nearly to the actual state of the popular 
vote. This ought to be accomplished be- 
fore another presidential election occurs. 





A NATIONAL FAST. 


Tue Christian at Work has addressed a 
respectful call to the President, requesting 
him to appoint ‘‘a day of fasting and 
prayer, in consideration of the long-coytin- 
ued financial depression of the country and 
the sufferings of all classes therefrom.” 
“If,” says Zhe Christian at Work, ‘‘in days 
when Asiatic cholera, or yellow fever, or 
drought, or devastation by locusts, the 
President of the United States has pro- 
claimed a fast and called the people to their 
places of worship, why not now a similar 
convocation, when tens of thousands of 
our merchant princes are at their wits’ end 
and the poorer classes are ground under 
appalling destitution?” The author of this | 
forcible appeal to the President expresses 
his confident belief that ‘‘ such aday would 
be followed by the revival of business, the 
encouragement of agriculture and manufac- 
turing, etc.” 

No one will object to a day of humilia- 
tion and prayer; but a good many people 
will object to a presidential appointment of 
such a day and for the special object 
which Zhe Christian at Work believes may 
be gained by it. The Roman Catholics 
would in a body refuse to unite with the 
rest of the community in the observance of 
the day, as they do in respect to Thanks- 
giving Day. But the chief objection to the 
call upon the President lies in the vague- 
ness of the object to be obtained by 
a national fast. Zhe Christian at Work 
says it is a revival of business that 
is required. But what kind of busi- 
ness? If there be really ‘‘tens of thou- 
sands of merchant princes at their wit’s 
end,” what of it? Shall we fast and pray 
that ten thousand merchant princes may be 
replenished in their wits? As to what is 
called the “long-continued financial de- 
pression of the country,” every one who 
has intelligently taken a survey of the sub- 
ject understands perfectly well that it is 
not owing to any causes which the Divine 
Will could be invoked to remedy, If there 
be any financial depression, it is owing to 
overproduction and to plethoric prosperity, 
which have glutted the markets of the 
world, and the only natural remedy is tostop 
production until the surplus shall have 
been consumed. The readiest method of 
giving activity to the markets for 
our staple productions would be to 
create a war between two great Euro- 
pean powers; but Zhe Christian at Work 
would hardly recommend any of its read- 
ers to supplicate Divine Goodness for such 
an outbreak, merely to give a better market 
for our wheat, pork, rifles, revolvers, and 
cartridges. A great fire, like that of Chi- 
gago, would be highly beneficial to the 
dealers in house-building materials, and 
would at once raise the price of labor 
among bricklayers and carpenters. A long 
drought or a series of storms in the grain- 
producing regions of Europe would imme- 
diately be felt at the West by an advance in 
the market value of grain and a revival of 
business would take place all over the coun- 
try. But we do not think that Zhe Christian 
at Workhas any intention of infliciing misery 


us to profit by the sufferings of others. If 
by any means our own people could be 
invited to indulge in some new extrava. 
gances, which would lead to a consumption 
of a very moderate increase of provisions, 


| dry goods, shoe-leather, and hardware, the 


result would be an immediate increase of 
business in supplying the new demand for 
necessaries and articles of luxury. The 
present is the season for dividends, and 
if The Christian at Work will but take the 
pains to look at the announcements of the 
incorporated companies, whose profits are 
a trustworthy indication of the general 
prosperity, it will learn that the aggregate 
dividends have never been greater than 
they are the present season. It will also 


learn, if it will take the pains to inquire, 


that our harvests were never so abundant as 
they were last year, that the general health 
was never before so good, nor the coun- 
try so free from troubles of any kind. hl 
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ew of the Louisiana disturbances and the 
spirit of levity manifested in the proceedings 
of Congress, the lack of ability and integri- 
ty among our public servants, the country 
might well prostrate itself in prayer and 
fasting and call upon God for a revival of 
righteousness; but with our garners over- 
flowing with richness, our warebouses filled 
with merchandise, our people blessed with 
health and all the appliances of comfort, 
and with almost daily discoveries of new 
mines of precious metals, to call upon the 
President to appoint a day of bumiliation 
and prayer, with the hope of inducing the 
Almighty to confer upon us the favor of a 
‘‘ revival of business,” strikes us as verging 
upon impiety and ingratitude. 


Editorial Hotes. 


THE suit brought by the English stockhold- 
ers who were swindled by the American own- 
ers of the Emma Mine makes public certain 
charges that were only whispered before, It 
is no surprise to learn that a number of spec- 
ulators represented the character of that mine 
to be different from what it was. But our 
scientific men have generally been careful of 
their reputation, and it is no small grief to see 
the honored name of the late Professor Ben- 
jamin Silliman, the father of American science, 
soiled by the charges of corruption brought 
against his son, Professor Benjamin Silliman, 
now of Yale College. The complaint charges 
that the defendants engaged Professor Sillman 
to make an examination of the Emma Mine 
guaranteeing him $5,000 for his services what- 
ever his report might be, but promising him 
$50,000 if that report should be favorable. The 
desired report was obtained, and was, so the 
complaint charges, ‘* false, fraudulent, and de- 
ceitful,’? and was used by the defendants to 
persuade the English plaintiffs to purchase the 
mine. If this story is true, Yale College could 
no more retain Prof. Silliman in its corps of 
instructors than the Ohio Agricultural College 
could retain Senator Patterson. We are glad 
to see that Prof, Silliman has published a card 
denying allfraud. It is unfortunate, however, 
that charges of venality have long been current 
against him in connection with such specula- 
tions as the California petroleum swindle, in 
reference to which he was so unlucky as to 
make a favorable report; and, indeed, it was 
by a narrow vote that he escaped expulsion 
from the American Aeademy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, at the instance of Professor J. D. 
Whitney, state geologist of California. It is 
also unfortunate for him that at the time he 
examined the Emma Mine unfavorable reports 
of its character were made by other geologists 
whose opinion as experts was sought. We 
shall rejoice if Professor Silliman can be vin- 
dicated ; but we may add that there are quite 
as many chemists as there are geologists whose 
names are very familiar to the public, but 
whom their craft looks upon as the venal tools 
of swindlers, if not as charlatans. 








WE trust it was.a slip of the pen that made 
The Christian Intelligencer say that in this coun- 
try ‘‘the Mohammedan, the Deist, the Paupist, 
the Pagan, if he performs his civic duties, 
stands on the same basis of rights as the Chris- 
tian.” If The Intelligencer meant to be under- 
stood as teaching that a “‘ Papist’’ is no more 
a Christian than a Mohammedan, a Deist, or a 
Pagan, it is the most offensive piece of ex- 
clusiveness that we remember to have seen of 
late years. But wequote the paragraph rather 
to indicate that it appears to us a breach of 
decorum to speak familiarly of Roman 
Catholics as “ Papists.” That is not their 
name ; but a term of opprobrium, intended to 
east reproach upon this body of Christians. 
We have heard of a certain famous list of 
words tabooed by Zhe Evening Post (it includes 
** taboo,’’ we believe); but our own list has not 
been made up definitely beyond the three words 
“Papist,” “Popish,” and “‘Romish.” It is 
our habit to use, in speaking of that branch of 
Christendom, the expression Catholic or, 
more fully, Roman Catholic. We are aware of 
the reluctance of many Protestants to allow 
the name Catholic, because, they say, other 
bodies are also a part of the true Catholic 
Church. Nodoubt; but the allowance of a title 
assumed by a body does not allow all they may 
mean by it. Other churches are episcopal be- 
sides the Protestant Episcopal; but we yet 
commonly call it simply Episcopal. So of the 
Reformed and tbe Presbyterian churches, 
Other churches are reformed and presbyterian. 
Even were the name an arrogant one, it would 
be better to allow it than to be guilty of the 
impertinence of calling nicknames, 





Am appeal signed by the governor and sec- 
retary of Dakota Territory, and by twenty 
citizens, for aid to be given by the benevolent 


over all the land to those suffering from "the 
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grasshopper famine contains the following 
Pparagrepes 

“The legislative assembly has adjourned 
without making avy provision to aid the des- 
titute, if we except the of a bill for 
the issuing of territorial bonds to the amouat 
of $25,000 for that p' with a proviso that 
they should not be sold for less than ninety 
cents on the dollar; and, as intelligent busi- 
ness men are almost unanimous in the opinion 
that it would be impossible to negotiate them 
at that price, the commissionérs named in the 
bill have determined not to issue them at all.” 
That does not sound much as if the territory 
thought it worth while to succor its own cit- 
izens, and perhaps it was none of its business 
to doso, although the prevention of pauperism 
and the support of its destitute are elsewhere 
regarded ascoming within the sphere of gov- 
ernment. This is the way it struck a soft- 
hearted and hard-headed agriculturalist of 
Marblehead, Mass., who thus writes us: 

“To THE EpiTor oF Tae INDEPENDENT: 

‘*T am daily in receipt of applications by the 
score from sufferers from the great grasshop- 
per plague in Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
and Dakota for supplies of garden seed. Out 
of sympathy for my suffering fellow-men, I 
take pleasure in responding to these to the 
extent of my ability. With them, however, 
comes to-day an ‘appeal’ from the governor of 
Dakota, an examination of which is enough to 
chill if not freeze the fountains of benevolence 
flowing so liberaliy from the East toward the 
West. In this ‘appeal’ we are told that the 
legislature reluctantly made a small appropri- 
ation for these suffering poor of their own 
state, and even this the officers in charge re- 
fused to attempt to negotiate; and, after cool- 
ly narrating these facts, the unabashed gov- 
ernor and a host of honorables and reverends 
have the assurance to join, hands and cross the 
borders of their own state on a begging tour! 
Is ‘the land of the Dakotas’ aland beyond those 
realms where that grand conservator of man- 
hood, self-respect, is known; or did the grass- 
hoppers do their worst and devour that? 

“72. @.” 


Wer do most sincerely hope that the con- 
gressional committees will get at the actual 
facts about the outrages against the rights of 
Negroes and Republicans in the South. It 
ought not to be impossible to get trustworthy 
testimony. Atlanta is, perhdps, the best 
Southern city; but we see the statement made, 
and we are inclined to believe it, that a 
preacher of forty years’ standing, a member 
of the present legislature, a good and true man, 
is now ?ying in jail in that city‘on a tramped-up 
case of malice, simply on aceount of his pol- 
itics, and is not on the chain-gang only by 
writ of habeas corpus. At the last election not 
one colored man was allowed to vote at the 
central precinct. The United States marshal 
cleared out and left the city to ‘‘ rebel’? dep- 
uties. A Republican tried to get two colored 
men to the polls, and was thrust back by 
“‘rebels,’? who crowded close and deep about 
him. He sat on his horse and took the names 
of sixty-seven men who were not allowed to 
vote, the mobinsulting him, led by the mayor; 
and he would have been killed but for the Fed- 
eral soldiers. Now, if these things are so—and 
they come to us ina form that does not allow 
us to doubt that they have been correctly 
stated—they explain the falling off of Repub- 
lican votes in the South. 





Tr can hardly be said that Connecticut has 
suffered a loss in the death of that eminently 
good citizen, Senator Buckingham, whose 
mortal career was terminated at his own home 
in Norwich, on Thursday last; for a man who 
dies at the ripe age of threescore and ten, 
leaving the rich legacy of such an example as 
his whole life furnished, is not lost. Though 
dead, be still lives and will live for many years 
in the grateful memory of the community 
whom he served and by whom he was honored. 
He lived a perfectly rounded life, not greatly 
endowed by fortune or talents, but in the ful- 
fillment of all the duties of a private citizen 
and a public officer of the highest class. There 
was no flawin bis character and he might 
be held up as the model New Englander—the 
man who spent bis whole life in the place of 
his birth, who became opulent by his industry 
and enterprise, who was prudent but gener- 
ous, who neglected neither his private nor his 
public duties, and who 80 conducted himself 
in all the positions and trusts confided to him 
that he came to fill all the political offices that 
his fellow-citizens could bestow upon him. It 
was for his own good fortune and the credit of 
bis state that he had been chosen governor at 
the very time when his patriotism, his firmness 
of character, his liberality, and his courage 
were most needed, and when a weaker or 
less patriotic man in his place would have been 
disastrous to the whole country. He was first 
elected governor in 1858, and when the Rebel- 
lion commenced he was ina position where 
~his personal influence and official power could 
“be exercised for the good of the whole coun- 





try andthe hoor of bis own state, and he 





used them with distinguished success, so that 
he earned the title, which was shared by Gov- 
ernor Andrew, of Massachusetts, of the “‘ great 
war governor.” He was elected seven times 
to the governorsbip, and in 1867 was elected 
to the United States Senate, where he per- 
formed his duties with the same conscientions 
fidelity that he had exhibited in other posi- 
tions. He was always an active politician and 
a@ leader in his party; he was a Whig until 
that party became merged in the Republican 
party, and after that be was a Republican. 
His term of office as a senator would have 
ended with the present Congress, the Dem- 
ocratic majority in Connecticut having chosen 
Mr. Eaton as his successor. In his re- 
ligious convictions he was an exemplary fol- 
lower of his Puritan ancestors, but free from 
the bigotry which gave an aspect of asperity to 
their conduct.. From early life he was engaged 
in mercantile pursuits, following the course of 
ordinary New Englanders in the honorable 
pursuit of wealth, and at last engaging in 
manufactures, in which he was highly success- 
ful. He was born in Lebanon, a town which 
has been prolific of governors ; and he died at 
his house in Norwich, where he had lived the 
greater part of his life. Those who knew him 
best loved him best and will most deeply and 
sincerely mourn his departure. 


Tae supervisors of Onondaga County, in 
this state, not long since passed a resolution 
requesting the representatives of the county 
in the legislature to take some action for the 
enactment of laws forbidding all tax exemp- 
tions, except on public school buildings, state, 
county, city, village, and town public build- 
ings and grounds, and cemeteries occupied and 
held solely for such purposes, and actual 
church property to the value of $5,000. The 
theory here proposed represents the view that 
is constantly gaining ground among the peo- 
ple, not only in this state, but in every state iri 
the Union. The people are fast coming to the 
conclusion that equitable taxation demands 
that religious corporations, as well as the in- 
dividual property-holder, should bear their 
proportionate part of the expenses inci- 
dental to the support of government. The 
fact that a corporation is organized for 
religious purposes and in its moral in- 
fluence useful to society is no reason 
why its property, like any other property, 
should not be taxed, no reason why other 
property should by law be compelled to bear 
its burdens, and no reason why the stateshould 
indirectly make the church a special favorite. 
Our only. objection to the resolution of the 
Onondaga County supervisors is the exemp- 
tion proposed in behalf of church property to 
the amount of $5,000. Why have any exemp- 
tion atall? Why not taxall privete property 
by one uniform rule? The exemption of any 
amount, great or small, gives up the principle 
of equitable taxation. Of course, strictly 
public property should not be taxed, since 
nothing would be gained thereby ; but when it 
comes to private property the state should 
make no discrimination among the owners 


thereof, whether they be corporations or in- 
dividuals. 


Tue anti-Carpenter Republicans of the Wis- 
consin legislature, by combining with the 
Democrats, succeeded last week in secur- 
ing his defeat, and electing in his place Mr. 
Angus Cameron, of Lacrosse, a small, third- 
rate lawyer, who bas several times been a 
member of the state assembly, without achiev- 
ing even a local reputation in his own state. 
The result, while substantially a Democratic 
victory, & serious loss to the Republican party, 
and a misfortune to the country, retires from 
the Senate one of its most eminent lawyers and 
readiest debaters. The United States Senate 
really has but few able men in it, and after the 
4th of next March the number will be less. 
Senator Carpenter has himself to thank, in 
part, at least, for his recent defeat. His posi- 
tion in regard to the “salary grab” swindle 
and his apology for the participants in 
the Credit Mobilier infamy, to say noth- 
ing about his eale of his professional 
services as @ lawyer in respect to a matter 
that might come before him as a legislator, 
gave his enemies an opportunity to question 
his public honor and make capital against him. 
We have no doubt that but for these things he 
would bave been triumphantly re-elected. His 
great capacity no one doubts; and, while con- 
demning what we deem to be wrong in his 
course, we have had and still have faith in his 
general integrity as a public man. His treat- 
ment of the Louisiana question is worthy of 
the highest commendation; and had Congress 
followed his advice the whole difficulty would 
long since have been disposed of. Wisconsin 
has no occasion to be proud of his defeat and 
he none to be proud of ite causes. The change 
is that of a strong and able man for one of in- 
significance and comparative weakness. Mr. 
Cameron, judging from his antecedents; is 
about as well fitted to be a United States senator 


-gsis George H. Williams to be 
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WE grant space to a Southern correspondent 
who tells what were “ Uncle Billy’s Objections 
to Civil Rights.” We give it as a very curious 
specimen of a style of argument which wo 
detest and abhor. The writer puts in the mouth 
ofan old colored man what very likely be 
heard from his lips. But the Negro who spoke 
in that way was an illustration of the degra- 
dation to which slavery can reduce human 
nature. Notice ‘Uncle Billy’s’’ objections to 
equal civil rights. First, he does not want 
Negroes punished as severely as white people 
for stealing chickens. “It’s nai’ral fur 
niggah to steal pig and ‘chicken, fryin’ size. 
Yer knows it is, an’ ’taint no use tryin’ to stop 
us.”” That would prove the need of equal civil 
and penal rights, to educate the conscience of 
the Negro. Uncle Billy’s next objection is that 
he does not want to sit down with white folks 
at hotels, for ‘‘ Why, you knows yourself dat 
no cullud pusson eber lets a white man see ’em 
eat ef doy kin holpit.” Which is not true where 
they have been civilized; and if it were true it 
would only be an argument from barbarism for 
barbarism. 


Tue House of Representatives, after a pro- 
tracted contest, succeeded last week in sus- 
pending the rules by the requisite two-thirds 
majority and adopting a new rule, which reads 
as follows: 

‘* Whenever a question is pending before the 

House, the Speaker shall not entertain any mo- 
tion of a dilatory character, except one mtion 
to adjourn and one motion to fix the day to 
which the House shall adjourn; but the pre- 
vious question on the engrossment and the 
third reading of any bill or joint resolution 
shall not be ordered during the first day of its 
consideration unless two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present shall second the demand. Pro- 
vided, that this rule shall not apply to House 
resolutions offered in the morning hour of 
Monday; and provided further that it shall 
not apply to any proposition to appropriate the 
money, the credit, or other property of the 
United States, except the regular annual ap- 
propriation bills.” 
The filibustering experience of the previous 
week showed that under the old rule a fac- 
tious minority, sufficiently numerous to call 
the yeas and nays, might with mere dilatory 
motions defeat all legislation for any length of 
time. For nearly forty-eight successive bours 
the House was engaged in voting by yeas and 
nays upon such motions. The object of the 
Democrats was to prevent any action upon the 
Civil Rights Bill. This game of parliamentary 
tactics is not practicable under the new rule. 
While it secures to the minority the right of 
reasonable debate and réstrains the majority 
from summarily rushing a méasure through the 
House without any opportunity for discussion, 
it, nevertheless, takes from the minority the 
power of absolutely nullifying the will of the 
majority. The rule preserves the rights of 
both, and for this reason will commend itself 
to all candid persons as just and fair, notwith- 
standing the partisan wrangle connected with 
its adoption. One leading object of rules is to 
protect the parliamentary rights of the minor- 
ity; yet these rights do not extend to render- 
ing the majority absolutely powerless, as could 
be done under the old rule. There is uo right 
of mere filibustering which any rule should 
protect. The spectacle presented by the 
House week before last was sufliciently dis- 
graceful to need no repetition. 


THE majority of the select committee ap- 
pointed by the House of Representatives to in- 
vestigate Arkansas affairs have made their re- 
port, recommending Congress and the General 
Government to let the state government of 
Arkansas entirely alone. This is the conclu- 
sion of Messrs. Poland, Scudder, Sayler, and 
Sloss; while Mr. Ward, the other member of 
the committee, thinks that Brooks is the law- 
ful governor of the state, that the new constl- 
tution was illegally adopted, and, hence, that 
all proceedings under it are invalid. The view 
of the majority is clearly the right one. Ths 
people of Arkansas have adopted the new con- 
stitution by a large majority and elected a 
state government; and, as the committice say, 
this government is peaceably performing its 
functions. It would not only be impolitic to 
the last degree for Congress to attempt to dis- 
turb the existing order; but it would be an 
outrageous usurpation, without the least 
shadow of authority in the Constitution of the 
United States. The sooner Congress and the 
President return to the time-honored principle 
of leaving the siutes to manage their own 
affairs in their ow way, subject only to the 
restraints imposed by the Constitution, the 
sooner the problem ef Southern society will be 
solved. We have already had far too much 
interference with the normal province of state 
governments, and what the country now wauts 
is not. more, but less of this kind of politica 
medicine. 


Tae Republican members of vot houses o) 
Congress have during the present session 
held av unusual number of party caucases, for 
. the purpose. of determining “beforehand what 

measures the party. should susiain, and virtu- 
ally forcing, so far as possible, every Member 
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to give them his support.. We would by no 
means say that there can be no exigency in 
which such a caucus would be justified; yet it 
is a piece of machinery, for a rule, far better 
in the omission than in the practice. Itis in 
effect. legislation by a caucus, almost always 
partisan and often exceedingly corrupt in its 
motives. It assumes that the questions to be 
decided cannot be trusted to fair and open de- 
bate and issues its decrees without hearing 
what the opposite party has tosay. It, more- 
over, seeks to control individual and independ- 
ent judgmeat by the force of the partylash. It 
is a system to whip men into line and make it 
sure that they will vote right by committing 
them beforehand, or rendering it perilous for 
them to defy the decision of the cqucus. The 
only apology that the Democrats had for their 
filibustering course in the Honse is the fact that 
King Caucus had already decreed that one of 
the rules should be suspended in order to 
carry out some other decrees of the same king. 
They resorted to the rules as they were as 
their only method of defeating the partisan 
game, and in doing so proved the necessity of 
a change in order to prevent a factious minor- 
ity from entirely blocking the wheels of legis- 
lation. 


Just as our Congress is drawing to a close, 
the Imperial Parliament has commenced its 
new session, and the Liberals have formally 
elected the Marquis of Hartington to fill the 
office of leader in the House, in place of Mr. 
Gledstone, who resolutely refused to recon- 
sider his abdication. Parliament reassembled 
on Friday, and the Queen’s message was read 
without causing any other opposition thana 
mild complaint that notbing was definitely said 
about recognizing King Alfonso of Spain. But 
the new leader in the House expressed the 
hope that Her Majesty would not recognize any 
government which did not meet the approba- 
tion of the Spanish people, which was a most 
liberal recognition of popular sovereignty for 
the heir of a dukedom to make, The 
choice of the Marquis of Hartington was 
made in a perfectly democratic _manner, 
by a regular caucus of liberal members 
of Parliament, with John Bright for chairman. 
It was just like a Democratic or Republican 
eaucus in Washington, and the best man for 
the place was selected, without any regard 
being had to his rank or family connections. 
But it has been said that the new parliament- 
ary leader isa man of the first rank but of 
second-class ability, which only proves that 
his party has no man of first-class ability to act 
in the emergency. It is a very remarkable 
circumstance, however, and which shows how 
little change has been effected in the ruling 
classes of Great Britain during the past three 
hundred years, that the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, the leader of the Liberals in the House of 
Commons, and Earl Granville, the Liberal 
leader in the House of Peers, are near rela- 
tives and descendants from that liberal an- 
eestor, William Cavendish, who was appointed 
by Henry the Eighth to take the surren- 
ders of religious establishments when he 
despoiled the Church and founded the great 
families by the bestowal of the confiscated 
property, whose descendants have been the vir- 
tual rulers of England up to the present time. 
The ancestor of the Marquis of Hartington 
kurw how to take good care of himself; and 
the Duke of Devonshire, his descendant, be- 
sides being the wealthiest of English nobles, 
is also the patron of forty-five church livings. 
The Liberal Party of Great Britain, while under 
the leadership of twosuch men, whoare Whigs 
and Protestants by inheritance, is not likely to 
do anything toward church disestablishment, 
although Mr. Bright did recently declare that 
the measure was sure to be carried. The father 
of the Marquis of Hartington, the seventh 
Duke of Devonshire, is a man of mark apart 
from his title. He is alike distinguished for 
ec)olarship and business capacity, and he bas 
been chancellor of the London University and 
is now chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 


...-1n General Schenck’s letter to his friend 
in Cincinnati giving an explanstion of the 
manner in which his much-ialked-of little tract 
on the game of poker was produced he says 
that be bad been staying tt the house of 
Lady W., in Somersetshire, who requested 
him to write the rules of the game for the 
amusement of her guests. and tbat be did it 
witbout any suspicion of its ever getting 
into print. The Lady W. in question is no 
doubt the Countess Waldegrave, a daugh- 
ter of the once famous Braham, the tenor 
singer, who gave a concert in the old Broad- 
way Tabernacle when he was over 70 years of 
age. Lady Waldegrave is row the wife of 
ber fourth husband, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 
recently created a peer, a brother of Earl For- 
tescue, By ber marriage with the Earl of 
Waldegrave, her third husband, she is the pos- 
sessor of Horace Walpole’s celebrated seat at 
Strawberry Hill. All four of ber busbeuts 
were peers. ! 





.«+»Bishop Brown, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a short article from whom 
we publish on another page, is much more 
concerned than we are about the rush of the 
Negroes to Roman Catholicism. Indeed, while 
he seems to fear that the Negroes will be driven 
by the apathy of the North to the arms of a 
church which will grant them equal ecclesias- 
tical rights, another communication received 
at our office attempts to scare us with reports 
of the scores of White people going over to 
Rome because it is so consistently rebel and 
anti-republican in its sympathies. On this 
matter we are optimists. The Protestant or 
ganizations are doing very much too little mis- 
sionary work for the Negro; but they are 
doing more than the Catholics are, and, what is 
even better, Roman Catholicism is growing 
more Christian every day in ite life, if not its 
dogmas. But this is no more than can be said 
of Protestantism. 


....The Broadway Tabernacle, in this city, 
has done a good thing in placing on its most 
conspicuous corners this inscription: ‘* Broad- 
way Tabernacle Congregational church, Rev. 
William M. Taylor, D.D., Pastor.” Ina great 
city like this very few strangers and by no 
means all residents know the denomination of 
a particular cburcb, whereas almost everybody 
that wants to be married in or buried from a 
particular edifice is perfectly well aware of the 
sexton’s name and abode. It is not very sensi- 
ble, therefore, to advertise the sexton in gor- 
geous gold and give no intimation of the char- 
acter of the church itself. We have one other 
suggestion which we must make, even to the 
Tabernacle people—that the boards which give 
the name and denomination of the churches 
should also locate the residences of the clergy. 

....Everybody is honest in Chicago, and it 
cannot be a mere publisher’s bait to catch 
Methodist and Baptist gudgeons that leads the 
publisher of The Advance to send out a circular 
addressed to a certain portion of the religious 
public stating that, ‘‘as TRe Advance is not a 
strictly denominational paper, it will be accept- 
able to Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, or 
Congregational families alike.’’ Congrega- 
tionalists will be sorry to learn that The Ad- 
vance will no longer be what it certainly has 
been hitherto, their own strictly denominational 
paper. This leaves Congregationalism unrep- 
resented by any organ betweeu New England 
and California. Weare surprised that its own 
columns have given no announcement or 
indication of so important a change of front. 

.... A clergyman who does not exactly like, 
we suspect, to see the name of his own church 
on “The Presbyterian Cook-Book’’ writes us 
as follows: 

“Dear INDEPENDENT : 

“I write in great haste to learn if this truly 
noble work contains the appropriate picture 
of Calvin cooking Servetus? No Presbyterian 
Cook-Book should be without a representa- 
tion of this historic roast. 

“Yours inqniringly. 

“N. B.—Note the gratifying coincidence that 
the first distinctly denominational Cook-Book 
is publiched by ‘ John Thomas’ !” 


.... Zhe Journal of Commerce thinks, or at 
least says, that ‘‘no great harm has beendone”’ 
by the passage of the Civil Rights Bill, which 
it pronounces “a piece of sentimental and im- 
practicable legislation; and then it adds that 
“it is untrue that freedmen are troubling them- 
selves about more civil rights.” It so happens 
that there are two freedmen in Congress, 
Messrs. Cain and Lynch, and if The Journal of 
Commerce has read the eloquent speeches de- 
livered by these representatives of their race in 
favor of the Civil Rights Billit must have 
learned that freedmen are very much troubled 
about wore civil rights. 


...-Gail Hamilton would. be surprised to 
learn, if she read The California Christian Ad- 
vocate, that she wrote ‘‘ The Gates Ajar “’ ‘‘ Our 
impression,” says the writer, ‘‘ of Gail’s pro- 
ductions is not such as would lead us to search 
her pages for accurate ceecriptions of Heaven, 
or the extent to which Ite gates are open or 
shut.” MHalicarnassus! the writer's wits are 
Wool Gathering. Gail has, indeed, under- 


taken to remove a few Stumbling Blocks from ° 


the upward road, and has even canght a whiff 
of A New Atmosphere; but, after all, she has 
never enjoyed anything more paradisaical than 
Summer Rest. 

.-+- Theres will be a general protest from the 
people if Congress thinks of listening to a ring 
of express companies and seems likely to re- 
peal the provisions of law which allow small 
packages to be sent through the malls. We are 
much more likely to want the postal service 
extended than contracted. The convenience 
of the mails for carrying books, photographs, 
seeds, cuttings. gifts, and souvenirs is so gen- 
eral and acknowledged that we cannot believe 
&@ government which only sxists for the con- 
venience of the people will listen to the greedy 
demand of the express companies. 


--+-The Freeman's Journal will not believe 
that Sedstor Kernan, of this stele, gécd Caiui- 
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system. We can inform the editor of that 
journal, what we know on th® best authority, 
that three of Senator Kernan’s boys have been 
pupils in the Free Academy at Utica, having, 
we presume, attended the lower schools in 
course, and that he has served as school com- 
missioner of the city for a namber of years. 
Mayor Keiley, of Richmond, and Senatar Ker- 
nan stand on the same platform. 

+...The Southern Presbyterian papers pub- 
lish in full the correspondence between the 
committees of the Southern and the Northern 
Presbyterian churches about a resumption of 
friendly relations, while the Northern Presby- 
terlan papers print only a brief resumé of it. 
The difference seems to be that to the Southern 
Presbyterians it is a great matter that they 
shan’t associate with their brethren, while to 
the Northern Presbyterians it is no great mat- 
ter that they don’t. 


...-Four of the ablest Congregationalists in 
Maine—the Rev. E. Y. Hincks, of Portland, the 
Rey E. H. Byington, of Brunswick, Prof. Levi 
L. Paine, of Bangor, and the Rev. G. 8. Dick- 
erman, of Lewiston—hbave assumed the editor- 
ship of The Christian Mirror. If they will treat 
as vigorously as we believe they will of cur- 
rent topics of thought and have a good office 
editor, they will be sure to make an able paper. 

... The following is exactly reprinted, omit- 
ting “display,” from a half-sheet advertise- 
ment sent out from the University Bookstore, 
Cambridge, with the Harvard catalogue for 
1874—18%5 : “* Just published. Geveral Rules 
for Punctuation. And for the use of Capital 
Letters. By Prof. A. 8. Hill Of Harvard 
College. Price 25 cents.”’ 

..+. The Lutheran Observer and The Congrega- 
tionalist will please he informed that we never 
made the statement, which the former credits 
us with, about the present business manager of 
The Golden Age. The Observer’s mistake came 
from a very careless reading of an item in our 
issue of January 14th. 

...-Mary Lyon’s portrait has been photo- 
graphed at South Hadley for distribution 
among the friends of the Mount Holyoke Fe- 
male Seminary. 





Religions Hutelligence. 


Tue Protestant Episcopal convention of 
the Diocese of Llinois met in Chicago last 
week, and on the second day ofathree days’ 
session elected James De Koven, D.D., bishop 
of the diocese. The clerical vote was 39 for 
Dr. De Koven and 27 for George Leeds, D.D., 
of Baltimore; while the lay vote was 31 for De 
Koven and 28 against him. Dr. Leeds is a 
somewhat moderate High Churchman, his 
candidacy :aving been favored by Bishop Coxe, 
of this state. Dr. De Koven, after having rent 
and torn the conventions of two dioceses— 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin—has thus beeu 
successful, at last, in» attaining the honor of 
episcopal clevation; and this does not surprise 
those to whomit has for some time seeme.! 
evident that his name would be brought for- 
ward whenever there was a vacancy, until some 
diocese or other should electhim. Aside from 
his own prominence, interest is given to his 
election by the long-continued and sharp de- 
bate over the previous nominee of the Iinois 
convention—Dr. Seymour—whose ill-luck it 
was to be elected so shortly before the meet- 
ing of the General Couvention as to require 
his name to come before that body for ratifica. 
tion. ‘The Ritualistic party bas woa a triumph, 
apparently, for Dr. De Koven is a more con- 
spicuous and bolder advocate of sacramentarian 
doctrines than Dr. Seymour; but the latter 
divine is, doubtless, at heart quite as advanced 
in his views as the warden of Racine, and 
surely his reserve and diplomacy in the 
matter are not to his credit. We are not 
sorry, therefore, seeing that Hlinvis plain- 
ly wan‘'s a Ritualistic bishop, that she has 
elected a courageous one, and we trust he will 
be consecrated without factious opposition on 
he part of the Low Churchmen, of whom Dr. 
Sullivan, of Chicago, is said to be still plan- 
ning the prevention of his elevation to the 
episcopal chair. If a diocese lives for years 
under a very High Chureh prelate aud then 
twice chooses as advanced a divine for his suc- 
cessor, surely toleration should permit her to 
be let alone, Dr. De Koven’s career has until 
lately been an inconspicuous one. He ts 44 
years old, graduated at Columbia in 1851 and 
at. the General Theological Seminary in 1859, 
and has been the head of Racine College for 
sixteen years. He is an earnest and somewhat 
finished and eloquent preacher. As a scholar 
he has won no renown and as a theologian is 
entitled to no bigh rank, while tbe literary 
merits of his articles in Zhe Ohurch and the 
World, etc., have been small. In connection 
with this matter must be mentioned the some- 
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man, and declares that if the Low. Church 
party has a right to exist in the Epis 
copal Church at all it has a right to a 
share of bishops. Dr. Hopkins, ss we 
have pointed out before, is really the head 
center of American Ritualism, In scholar- 
ship and ability he far surpasses such men as 
Dr. Ewer and Dr. De Koven; andi while his 
own ecclesiastical advancement has been re- 
tarded by .certain anc'ent scandals not of a 
doctrinal nature, he has, nevertheless, froin 
the retirement of the country parish the High 
Church bishop of Albany has given him, pulled 
the Ritualistic wires with skill and manipulated 
with dexterity the movements of far more 
prominent men. He may be called, ina sense, 
the American Pusey; for, like the more con- 
spicuous English divine, he has never united 
the most -advanced doctrine with any con- 
siderable amount of Ritualistie pactice. His 
letter is in thorough keeping with the new 
doctrine of toleration, in which we heartily 
believe, and in regard to whicb the Low 
Churchmen have to figat both the Broad 
Churehmen and the Ritualists. We cannot 
help thinking, however, that both the last- 
mentioned parties feel that they have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose; while the 
Ritualists, especially, can very well afford to 
yield a coat once in a while to a church which 
gives them three or four cloaks in return. 


,..-In this season of revivals we have inter- 
esting religious reports from all over the coun- 
try. Among the Methodists revivals have beer 
taking place in Illinois, at Pecatonica, Arling- 
ton Heights, Vermont, and Sparland, at Cherry 
Valley, where 20 have been converted; at 
Reading, where 13 have lately joined the 
church ; also in Minden and Sherwood, Mich., 
and in Long Prairie, Minn. Union revival 
meetings have been held at San Jose, in Cali- 
forvia.+« Large numbers of conversions are re- 
ported. The various denominations in 
Houlton, Maine, have united in hold- 
ing union meetings, which have been 
largely attended. In Brattleboro’, Vt., and in 
Leavenworth, Kansas, the Methodists and 
Congregationalists have been holding success- 
ful meetings. There has never been such gen- 
eral religious interest among the New Hamp- 
shire Congregational churches as at the present 
time. The powerful revivals at Nashua, Man- 
ebester, Bowcawen, Canterbury, and Tilton are 
spreading into the other towns of the state. 
At Goffstown the interest is remarkable, the 
conversions numbering nearly 60, Considera- 
ble interest among the Baptists is manifested 
in Albany, N. Y., and in Gosport, Ind. In the 
Presbyteriar churches at Potoka, Ind., an in- 
teresting series of meetings has just closed, 
and at Sinking Valley, Pa., 50 conversions are 
reported. The Lutheran churches at Reeds- 
burg and Pisgah, Ohio, have received 86 con- 
verts. 


...-A French writer in the Pevue Politique e 
Literaire paints a sad picture of the religious 
condition of Spain. As in most countries that 
have been rigidly Catholic, the reaction has 
come and it threatens to land the people in 
utter irreligion. The writer says: 

‘* We have conversed with landed proprietors 

in country districts and with professional men 
inthe towns, and almost all say: ‘ With re- 
spect to my eh yom Iam a Protestant, I am 
a free thinker, I am a materialist.’ This would 
seem to imply that they bave an opiniop, but 
the words must. be interpreted thus: ‘I am in- 
different’; for they are ignorant of the mean- 
ing of these several names. In spite of the 
efforts of the Evangelical Church of in, 
Spaniards are not very easily converted into 
Protestants ; and as for materialistic doctrines, 
they are connected with the most difficult sci- 
entific controversies. The expression ‘] am a 
Protestant, Iam a materialist,’ therefore, meant 
inthe mouths of oar friends disaffection toward 
the Catholic Church.” 
The priests are bitterly hated and the fai!ure to 
pay them the indemnities promised for the con- 
fiscation of their property has left them in a piti- 
able condition. Many have been obliged to dofl 
their priestly robes and engage in manual labor, 
One day, as the viaticum (the consecrated wafer 
which is administered to the dying) was being 
borne along the street, a drove of boys rushed 
toward it; whereat there was general laughter 
among the bystanders. It is to be hoped that 
the Spanish peeple will find a stoppiog-place 
between superstition and atheism; but the 
crisis through which they are passivg is a poril- 
ous one. ° 


.... The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in many towns and cities have been stranded 
on the rocks of bigotry and sectarianism. 
Sometimes they have been forbidden to do 
good unless they would do it in a certain narrow 
way; sometimes they have been proscribed be- 
cause they brought more grist tooue eccle- 
siastical mill than another; sometimes they 
have died of too much sentimentalism. But 
the Association in New York, thanks to a eet 
of young fellows with level heads who first got 
hold of it and gave it its character, has tusned 
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over the whole field of Christian endeavor. It 
has wisely undertaken to do what it conld 
for the young men of this city and its work 
has not been in vain in the Lord. It 
has a restaurant at which meals are furnished 
at cost, and 62,000 meals have been given to 
poor young men. 9,000 persons have been fur- 
nished with lodgings, while over 2,000 have 
bee directly aided to situations where 
they could earn a livelihood. The library, of 
13,000 volumes and an elegant reading-room 
have been kept-open. Classes in bookkeeping, 
algebra, French, German, Spanish, and vocal 
music bave been maintained and with an aver- 
age attendance of 229, The Association has a 
gymnasium, a literary society, and Bible class, 
all of which have been well attended. It is 
pleasant to know that its finances are In an ex- 
cellent condition. 


.An amusing illustration of the identity 
of heterodoxy with insanity has lately been 
made public by the Russian correspond- 
ent of The Leeds Mercury. It appears that 
some forty years ago a Russian literary man, 
named Tchadnef,- wrote an article in which 
the Orthodox Greek Church was in some 
measure disparaged, the writer asserting that 
the Catholic religion had been, on the whole, 
more favorable to the progress of civilization. 
By order of the emperor, a council was sum- 
moned to investigate this crime against or- 
thodoxy. The result of its deliberations was 
to declare Mr. Tcbadnef incurably insane; and 
he was placed under the surveillance of the 
pclice, continuing to reside in his own house 
in Moscow. From that hour he became a 
hero. His house became a resort of literary 
2elebrities and a rendezvous of people tnclined 
to free discussion of matters which the Russian 
régime pronounces to be incontrovertible. Of 
course, he was not allowed to print anything; 
out conversation went on pretty freely at his 
nouse. The best part of the story, however, 


remains to be told.. The Mercury correspond- j 


eut writes: ‘‘ Among the amnesties on the ac- 
cession of the present emperor, Mr. Tchadnef 
was declared to be pardoned—no, I beg par- 
don, cured.” 


...-The English “Congregational Year 
Book” for 1875 embraces statistics of Congre- 
gationalism all over the world, There are in 
the United Kingdom 3,276 cburches, 105 in 
Canada and Newfoundland, 151 iv Australia, 
57 in other depeadencies of England, besides 
800 ‘eustained by the London Missionary So- 
ciety. Add to these the 3,325 churches in the 
United States and 800 foreign missionary 
churches, and we havea total of 7,614 in the 
world. The Congregational colleges, or theo- 
logical seminaries, as we should call them, 
number 17 in England and its dependencies 
with 397 students, besides 10 in mission lands. 
During the year 4 Congregational clergymen of 
Great Britain joined the Church of England, 
while 2 ministers of that church joined the 
Congregationalists. The best known men who 
died the past year connected with English 
Congregationalists are Thomas Binney and 
David Livingstone. 


.... According to The Church Journal, there 
is in the Episcopal Church a “New Departure.” 
It isin the direction of declining bishoprics. 
Several cases have occurred in which a bishop 
elect has refused the office, preferring the 
work of the pastorate in an important church to 
the episcopal office in an unimportant diocese. 
The new diocese of Fond du Lac is having 
just now, we believe, a wrestle with Trinity 
church in Toledo, Ohio, the prize being the 
popular.rector of that church; and it will not 
be strange if he prefers the reverend to the 
right-reverend title. Indeed, as the Journal 
says, there are single parishes which have more 
communicants than some entire dioceses, and 
some which contribute more money than three 
or four dioceses. With the great multiplica- 
tion of dioceses the parish is rising in impor- 
tance and the diocese declining. 


..-.Dr, Curry, editor of Zhe Christian Advo- 
cate, is not anxious to conceal his opinion that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is not yet 
perfect in its organization. In his notice of 
The Methodist Quarter'y for January he ex- 
presses his opinion that there should be fewer 
presiding elders and that they should be elect- 
ed by ballot. His opinion of the necessity of 
an episcopacy may be gathered from his re- 
mark that ‘‘Dr. Whedon gives undue impo:t- 
ance” to the nonsense talked about schism, 
‘** possibly with a remote purpose to shield our 
own episcopacy from the criticism of some 
who are not worshipers of relics.”” It would 
seem, then, taat he regards the Methodist 
episcopacy as being a sort of relic or Method- 
ist fetich. Indeed, it is a fact that in the 
Methodist Church the presiding elders are the 
true bishops. 


«..-A young Cathbolie lady, named Nellie 
Burke, was recently received with very im- 
pressive coremonies into the Jewish church in 
Cincinnati by Rabbi Kleeberg. Of course, 








got warried the next Usy £0 her lover, whid w 





ayoung Jew of that city, and they are all 
going to live happy, we trust, forever after. 


....Those Lymington Shakers are still hud- 
died together in the barn where they found 
shelter after being ejected from their home. 
Several attempts have been made by the neigh- 
bors to induce them to return to their homes; 
but they still decline to leave Mother Girling. 


.... According to its new Manual, just pub- 
lished, the First Congregational church of 
Chicago, Dr. E, P, Goodwin pastor, has 954 
members. 


Publisher's Department. 


We are authorized to say for Messrs. 
Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y., that, 
having perfected their Band Trusses (by far 
the best in use), they now send them to pa- 
tients on trial, subject to return if not satis- 
factory. For particulars write to them, 
referring to this notice. 








SoorHtne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add, certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Con- 
sumption. It is an old and tried friend and 
always proves true. 


HOW TO BE SURE OF PURE 
SILVER. 

Ix England all goods sold as silver mugt* 
first be submitted to government assay and 
stamped with the ‘‘ Hall mark,” as it is 
called, as a@ guaranty of standard purity. 
Notwithstanding this guaranty, I have been 
assured by an experienced English silver- 
smith that. frauds are effected under its 
cover. It is a matter for national pride 
that the stamp of an American house (the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, of Proy- 
idence) is acknowledged a surer guaranty 
of sterling purity than the stamp of the 
British government. 

The Gorbam trade-mark on silver ware 
consists of three small shields in succession, 
the device on the first being a lion, to sig- 
nify “sterling”; on the second an anchor, 
the emblem of the State of Rhode Island; 
on the third the cipher or initial letter 
“G.” (Gorham), and underneath tie word 
“ Sreruing.”’—'' The Silver Age,” in Scrid- 
ners Monthly for December. 

Salesrooms of the Gorham Company No. 
1 Bond St., near Broadway, 'N. Y. so 
DR. ROGERS’S VEGETABLE WORM 
SYRUP,—One great blessing of our age is 
the facility for procuring remedies for vari- 
ous diseases, carefully prepared and ready 
to beadministered. John F. Henry, Curran 
& Co., of New York, have a list of nearly 
one hundred articles;which they mauufac- 
ture in their laboratory there; and among 
these there is none of greater value to 
children than Dr. Rogers’s Vegetable Worm 
Syrup. Pleasant, palatable, and effective. 
Price 26 cents per bottle. Joun F. Henry, 
Curran & Co., proprietors, 8 and 9 College 
Place, New York. 

Dr.. TownstEy’s TooTHACHE ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 


PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound ora fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January 1st, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on Tne INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; hut have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent tous the subscriber will be credited 
with 49° weeks per year, instead of 62— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted ai the rate of three weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will undersiand that their posi- 
age is paid. : ’ 

Tue best is the cheapest, Buy DEVUE'S 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


DOCTORS AND PATENT MED- 
~“IGINES. 


WE do not believe, with. some, that all 
the makers and venders. of medicines are 
deceivers and deserve public execration 
and condemnation. Indeed, we affirm it to 
be truth that, if all the facts could be given 
just as they exist, if all the doctors’ pre- 
scriptions, the world over, could be known 
exactly, if all so-called “ patent medicines” 
and their effects on the human system 
could be presented with figures—if these 
practical statistics could be given—it would 
appear that the remedies classified as patent 
medicines have done more good and.less 
harm than the total prescriptions of all 
the doctors in the world. As for ourselves, 
we believe in regular, educated, intelligent 
physicians; and not in quacks or quack 
medicines. We also believe that when a 
good physician can be had he should be 
promptly called, implicitly trusted, and 
cheerfully obeyed. 

Iu large cities and towns such pro- 
fessional help can always be had at short 
notice, and those who are wise will not fail 
to secure it incase of need. But what is 
to be done in the thousands and tens of 
thousands of villages and hamlets in the 
country where no good physician can be 
found? In our own case, we would sooner 
trust to the specifics of the well-known 
manufacturers and venders of what are 
called patent medicines than to the pre- 
scriptions of the ignoramus who drives 
about with his stale ‘‘ doctor stuff,” which 
in nine cases out Of ten is one remedy 
given to all for all diseases. Give us Brand- 
reth’s Pills, we say, in certain cases, if we 
cannot have a good doctor. Give us Hall’s 
Balsam, or Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, or 
Wistar’s Lozenges, if we have a sudden 
cough. Give us Pond’s Extract for acies 
and pains. Give us Radway’s carefully 
prepared medicines in traveling, so that we 
may feel safe in an emergency. Give ustbe 
celebrated Velpeau’s (French) remedy for 
cholera morbus and all similar com- 
plaints (used always in the French army), 
rather than trust our lives in the hands of 
any second-rate doctor. Give us the safe 
preparations of the eminent firm of Cas- 
well, Huzard & Co., of New York—such 
as their pure Cod Liver Oil, their Magnesia, 
or Camphor Ice, etc.—which are universally 
used, even by the best physicians. Thou- 
sands of infants are killed by unskillful 
medical treatment, and we would sooner 
use Mrs. Winslow’s Syrup (if given by the 
mother) than trust the life of a child to the 
old cross-roads doctor. We don’t use hair 
dye; but otbers do, and if we were in 
want of a guvod article we would trust 
‘Batchelor ” sooner than the prescription 
of any physician. Thompson’s Eye Water is 
known the world over as a safe article; so 
is Davis’s Pain Killer; so is. Halloway’s 
Ointment. . Give us, we say, in a word, any 
of these and other well-known medicines, 
carefully prepared, as they are, by respon- 
sible parties, whose interest it is to do just 
what the best physician would do, rather 
than trust ourselves in the hands of an 
ignorant physician. We say these things 
thus plainly for we believe the wholesale 
denunciation of that immense and rapidly- 
increasing trade is wrong. - There are 
cheats and quacks in every profession, 
but not more among the venders 2f med- 
icines than among lawyers, merchants, or 
others. Bad medicises are sold at large 
profits, bad advice is given at big fees, and 
bad theology and morality is often taught 
by high-salaried ministers. Dishonest men 
have not yet entirely disappeared from 
the professions or from business circles, and 


thev are not likely to just vet. 

The most valuable of all the wonderful 
works of the Creator is life, and whoever 
can prolong it or.save it is a benefactor, and 
his services or medicines are worth paying 
for—minus.all denunciation. If disease or 
pain makes its appearance, we should mect 
it intelligently and promptly—always and 
forever, if “possible, taking the advice of a 
good physician. But a sick mim should be, 
at least, as wise as a merchant in locking 
carefully at“the quality of his goods, as 
banker at the safety of his securities, as a 
jeweler at the purity of his gold, oras.a 
hotel-keeper st the excellence of bis viands. 
But this is not usually the case. i 
the samecate and tliought is not taken of 


the body @s in the niatter of goods, stocks, 





gold, ete, Ifa man wants a house and lot, 
he seeks the best advice possible in regard to 
the title, no matter what the cost may be. 
But if he is'sick, or his constitution. is fail- 
ing, or pains appear, he often acts like a 
fool. He don’t want a physician, be won't 
take medicine, and he wi expose himself, 
no matter what the consequences may be. 
We have written this much in the interest 
of honest physicians and honest venders of 
medicines, and to oppose quackery from 
the saddle bags and from the laboratory, in 
the pulpit and at the bar, in tae banker's 
Office and in the jeweler’s shop. 





ORDERING GOODS. 





Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiviog a Jarge number of orders from 
the country in every direction ia response 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as a rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses Tre In- 
DEPENDENT as a2 medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper exp>r’- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tne Is- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention.. In many 
cases our merchants call on us to faquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If anv sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sendivg 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, previded explicit orders are given 4s 
to what is to be done with if. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact.may be reported 
to vs, wheri immediate attention shall bs 
given to the matter. We bave thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions betweev our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly Known? 

a 


SEEDS TO SOW. 


PROMINENT, if not pre-eminent among 
those who furnish seeds for the fertile val- 
leys of the Middle States aifd vast prairies 
of the West is the great house of D. ML 
Ferry & Co., of Detroit, Michigan, whose 
trade row extends to every state in the 
Union and long since assumed mammoib 
proportions in each. Last season they sup- 
plied over 28,000 merchants witb a con:- 
plete assortment of seeds for retailing, and 
over 75,000 boxes of different sizes, many o} 
them elegantly finished, were used in send- 
ing out this great inundation of seeds 
On an average, a car-load or ten tons of 
seeds pass through the doors of their warc- 
house every day of the year. In addition ic 
their heavy importations of the best seeds 
and bulbs from England, France, Holland, 
and Germany, D. M. Ferry & Co. have a 
seed-farm of several hundred acres near 
Detroit, upon which they cxperiment cp 
every vuriety of seeds before adopting them, 
and consequently know that all their recon- 
mend:tions bave a subsiantial basis. A 
trade established ou such privcinies is 
bound to flourish and the members of thie 
firm can well congratulate themselves on 
their substantial success, 








SUBSCRIBERS, 


Deswtond & Co., 915 Race street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., agree to send to each sub- 
scriber to this paper who will forward 10 
‘cents, to their address as above a book ot 
choice selections from the poetisal works of 
Brno, Moors, anp Burne. 

Tue attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement of “Tair Vine,” a rem- 
edy for bald heads, dandruff, and diseases 
of the scalp, which has numerous testimo- 
vials to establish its efficacy. 
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EBER TO HIS PATRONS AND 
FRIENDS. 





Frets AVENUE, 
CorNER SixT&ENTH STREET, 1875 } 

Tue great changes in business in general 
and the manufacturing business in particu- 
lar, within the few years past, as seen by 
the most casual observer, are vaturally 
slower in the piano-forte business, but fully 
as sure. 

The tendency here, as elsewhere, more 
especially in times of general depression, is 
to make the strong stronger and the weak 
weaker; or, in other words, as accession to 
the strong houses of reputation at the ex- 
pense of smaller, and, as they think them- 
selves, less fortunate concerns. 

To manufacture a first-class instrument 
needs this time an amount of capital in- 
vested in lumber material and mavufactur- 
ing appliances and facilities which appals 
the timid maker; hence, the number bas be- 
come 80 Very small. 

Courage has never failed me, because of 
my full reliance in the intelligence of the 
American public and their willingness, 
above all other nations, to pay for a really 
first-class piano. 

Since 1867 my business in sales and rep- 
utation has been unparalleled in the history 
of the piano trade. Each year overieaped 
its predecessor, so that the year of 1873, 
wit its panic, and 1874, with its commer- 
cial depression, have been no exception; 
while the general production in 1874 is 
probably full twenty-five per ceut. and 
more below the average of former years, 
and the sale of the Weber piano has been 
larger than apy previous year and was in 
1874 over six times as large as in 1867. 

For this I have to thank and I do thank 
you, my patrons, frieuds, and the many 
artists who within the last few years have 
given my instruments their unqualified 
preference over other makers. I thank you 
for your uninterrupted favors and your 
just appreciation of my work. 

The perfecticn of the piano-forte has 
been my steady aim and a labor of love 
and pride and has helped to give the New 
York pianor 80 great a reputation all over 
the world. ' > 

Promises at the beginning of thé new 
year are childish. I mean by your help to 
make facts speak at the close of 1875 by 
scoring another increase. 

A. WEBER. 


eR 


‘Tne Rey. Chauncey Goodrich, of Peking, 
China, writes us under date of September 
25:h, 1874: Five or six years since I was 
sitting in my house in Peking, when sud- 
denly I heard groans proceeding from my 
gateway. Going out, I found something (it 
proved to be a man) rolled up into a ball 
and evidently stffering fearfully from 
Cholera Morbus. 

Scarcely knowing what to do, I ven- 
tured to give him a large teaspvorful of 
your Pain-Killer. The effect was quite 
beyond my anticipations. The ball began 
to unroll shortly, and within ten minutes 
the man was sitting up, with all the muscles 
of his face quite relaxed. 

Since that time your Puain-Killer has 
been used at all our mission stations for all 
sorts of bowel troubles, and almost always 
with success, and the missionaries think 
very highly of the Pain-Killer. 





Tue CHrcaco, MILWAUKEE, AND §8t. Pauu 
RAILWAY traverses a fimer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
avy other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
vyotaries of Nimrodand Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of tae Upper 
Missiséippi. It is alsothe shortest as weli as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St, 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without change, 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago De- 
pot, corner Canal and West Madison Sts.; City 
Offices, 61 and 63 Clark 8t. 


ee —— 


ATTENTION is directed to the advertise 
ment of Exinwancer & Barry, Nursery- 
men, Rochester, N. Y., on 20th page. As 
is weli known, they are the largest and most 
successful growers of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, and Plants in the United 
States. Parties wanting anything in. their 
line will do well to send for their Lilustrated 
and Descriptive Catalogues, 





* THE INDEPENDENT. 


WOODS'S ORGANS. 


WE recently received an invitation from 
the house of George Woods & Co. to visit 
their factory at Cambridgeport, to see and 
hear one of the most remarkable improve- 
ments that has ever been introduced into 
the manufacture of musical instruments. 
Rumors of the new ‘piano stop” had 
already reached us, and we were in,a meas- 
ure prepared for some novel musical effects, 
One of the new instruments was brought 
out and fully exhibited, and we must give 
our testimony to its great power and pecu- 
liar and brilliant tone. 

The power and brilliancy given to the reed 
stops by the addition of this new stop is 
something wonderful. Used alone, the new 
stop at once suggests the name that has been 
given to it—‘ piano.” It is not like the 
reed tone, but isa bright, ringing one—such 
as is given by a good piano-strinz. It may 
be combined with any other stop without hes- 
itation, as it seems to enhance and bright- 
en the tone, whatever may be its pitch or 
character. United to all the stops, it gives 
the organ increased power and aids greatly 
in sustaining the tone, so that at a distance 
the general effect is hightened and made 
more striking and pronounced. 

In rapid passages, scales, etc., an organ 
having the piano stop stands unrivaled for 
sparkling vivacity and distinctness of utter- 
ance. In concerted music, where orchestral 
effects are desired, the new stop gives the 
organist an array of facilities for tone-color- 
ing and expression that bas never been ob- 
tained by any instrument that has ever 
been made, either here or in Europe. 

Perhaps the most peculiar property of the 
new stop, aside from the character of its 
tone, is its steadiness in keeping in tune. 
In fact, there can be no material disagree- 
ment of pitch by reason of a variation of 
tem perature. 

Of the firm itself we need only mention 
Mr. George Woods, one of the best known 
and fertile inventors of the country. To 
his remarkable mechanical, trained, and 
scientific knowledge the musical world 
owes many great and valuable inventions, 
some of which, it is said, have been adopt- 
ed by every maker in the country. Mr. 
George P. Carter is his partner and is well 
known as one of the most active and en- 
terprising business men of Boston. 


ree 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN R’Y 
THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL ROUTE, Ero, 


Tuts popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 
Comfort, and Safety. The Smooth, Well-Bal- 
lasted, and Perfect Track of Steel Rails, the Cel- 
ebrated Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars, the Per- 
fect Telegraph System of Moving Trains, the 
Regulerity with which they run, the admira- 
ble arrangement for running Through Cars 
from Chicago to all points est, North, and 
Northwest secures to passengers all the Com- 
FORTS IN MODERN RalILWway TRAVELING. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or 
South the trains of the Carcaco anp Nortu- 
WESTEKN RatLwaY leave Cuicaco as fol- 
lows: 

For Councit BLurrs, OMAHA, ai. CALIFOR- 
nia, Two through trains daily, with Pullman 
Palace Drawing-Room and Sleepivg-Cars 
thro’ to Council Bluffs. 

For 8t. Pau asD MINNEAPOLIS, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached on both trains. . 

For Green Bay anp Lake SUPERIOR, Two 
trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached and running through to Marquette. 

For MILWAUKEE, Four through trains daily. 
Puliman Cars on night trains. 

For WINONA AND POINTS IN Minnesota, One 
through train daily. 

For Dusuqvs, via Freeport, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train. 

For Dusugve AND La Crosse, via CLINTON, 
Two through trains daily, with Pullman 
Cars on night train. 

For Siocvx City snp YANKTON, Two trains 
daily. Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley June. 

For Laks GENEVA, Four trains daily. 

For RooxrorpD, STERLING, KENOSHA, JANES- 
VILLE, and other points you can have from 
two to ten trains daily. 

All Express Trains on this route are 
equipped with Wersrinenouse Patent Arr- 
BRAKES AND MILLER’s PATENT SAFETY PLat- 
FORM AND CouPLERS The most Perfect Pro- 
tection against Accidents known. 

All railroad ticket agents can sell you 
tickets and give you information about this 
line and the timéd of its trains. 
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E EF. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
W£INE OF EIRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 

psia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
Debility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tovic. Every bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the gevuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
a IIe 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE officers of this Association have 
madean appeal for aid, through its maga- 
zine and by circular letters. The response 
has been very encouraging, but not quite 
adequate, The lowest estimate of expendi- 
ture we carn make for the current year will 
require from churches and individuals $20,- 
500 per month, not including grants from 
special sources. 

For two months prior to making our 
appeal our receipts were only about half 
thatsum. Since the appeal has reached 
our friends they have cheered us by bring- 
ing the figures within an eigith of the 
umount. A little more of the same gener- 
osity and self-sacrifice will meet the whole. 
We hope this will be done, and especially 
that the churches interested in our work, 
but who have made no contribution to it, at 
least for two or three years, will come to 
our help in this time of need. 

The workers are in the field; we can save 
nothing by recalling them now; they can- 
not live in the South without the prompt 
payment of their small salaries; and we 
cannot increase our debt. 

The “‘ hard times” press heavier upon 
the South than upon the North, cutting 
flown the public-school fund, requiring 
many a young colored teacher to wait long 
for his pay, then take it in depreciated cer- 
tificates ; compelling pupils, apt and earn- 
est, to leave school; and reducing to almost 
nothing the offerings of the people for the 
support of our ministers. The wolf is at 
the door and the poor negro is left to utter 
want or to theft. 

The South never will be prosperous or 
harmonious till the negro ts educated. The 
white people there have neitber the means 
nor the will to do this adequately. The 
philanthropy, patriotism, and piety of the 
North have a duty todo that delay may 
make too late and inefficiency render use- 
less. Prompt and steady effort alone will do 
it, Will the churches and individuals who 
mean to help these suffering people through 
the American Missionary Association give 
us sufficient means to.carry on the work 
laid upon us ? 

Remittances may be sent to W. E. 
WHITING, 56 Reade St., New York. 

GEO. WHIPPLE, ’ 
M. E. STRIEBY, t Gor. Bee's, 


PIMPLES, ‘ERUPTIONS, ROUGH 
SKIN 











Tue system being put under the influence 
of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
for a few weeks, the skin becomes smooth, 
clear, soft, and velvety, and, being ilium- 
inated with the glow of perfect health from 
within, true beauty stands forth in all its 
glory. The effects of all medicines which 
operate upon the system through the 
medium of the biood are necessarily some- 
what slow, no matter how good the remedy 
employed. While one to three bottles clear 
the skin of pimples, blotches, eruptions, 
yellow spots, comedones, or ‘*‘ grubs,” a 
dozen may possibly be required to cure 
some cases where the system is rotten with 
scrofulous or virulent blood poisons, The 
cure of all these diseases, however, from 
the common pimple to the worst scrofula, 
is with the use of this most potent agent 
only a matter of time. Sold by dealers in 
medicines. 

COVERED WITH ERUPTIONS.—CURED. 
CLAVERACK, Columbia Co., N. Y. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir:—Iam sixty years of age and 
have been afflicted with Salt Rheum in the 
worst form for a great many years, until 
accidentally I saw one of your bocks, 
which described my case exactly. I bought 
your Golden Medical Discovery and took 
two bottles and a half, and w&s entirely 
cured. From my shoulders to my hands I 
was entirely covered with eruptions; also 
on face and body. I was likewise afflicted 
with Rheumatism, so that 1 walked with 
great difficulty ; and that is entirely cured. 
May God spare you a long life to remain a 
blessing to mankind. With untold gratitude, 

Mrs. A. W. WrLuiaMs. 


CAUTION. 


WE wish to caution users of Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder against buying it in 
bulk. Unprincipled dealers are mixing 
flour, cheap powder, and other substances 
with it and selling it as Dr. Price’s. Some, 
too, are filling large cans that have Dr. 
Price’s name on them with common pow- 
der and weighing it out to customers as Dr. 
Price's. The only safe way is to buy it in 
cans, and to see that their trade marks, the 
words Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
and the hand and cornucopia, are on_the 
box. Do not buy it if the label is broken. 
Observe this caution, and we will warrant 
that you will find Dr. Price’s Powder to 
make the lightest, sweetest, and healthiest 
bread, biscuits, cakes, etc., with one-third 
less quantity than other baking powders in 
the market. Steele & Price, only manu- 
facturers. 














{February 11, 1875, 


————_—— 
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ne most Delicious and Efficacious dentifrice 


wn. 
It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the Teeth, 
rves the Enamel, and leaves a Delicious 
Endorsed. oo ip eminent Dentists of 
Europe and used by all the Courts thereof. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








WE call especial attention to an article 


ou the 80th page in regard to bargains in 


land offered by the Sioux City and St. Paul 
Railroad Company. Some very choice ius 
vestments are offered by that company on 
remarkably easy terms, and those who wish 
to purchase Western lands should give 
these offerings a careful scrutiny 
ER 
WE desire to call attention to a very 
superior article, which from its perfect 
combination, purity, and strength is up- 
equaled. It is D. 8. Thompson’s matchless 
Baking Powder, manufactured at Chicago, 
Ill. We use it, and have po hesitation in 
recommending it to all our subscribers, as 
baking powder is becoming as much of a 
necessity in the family as tea, coffee, or 
sugar. If you cannot get it of your grocers, 
send direct to the manufacturers, 80 and 82 
South Water street, Chicago. We would 
advise you not to be without it. 
a 
CANCER CURED BY DR. BOND'S 
DISCOVERY. 


Dr. Bonp’s CHEMICAL ANTIDOTES unite with 
and destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin 
Affections, but will not affect the healthy part. 
Patients may visit the city and rewain while 
under treatment at the Penna. Cancer Institute 
(one of the handsomest marble edifices in the 
city and the finest Remedial Institute in the 
country). Remedies, with full directions, sent 
to any part of the world. 


Send for Pamphlets and particulars. 
Address H. T. BOND, M. D., 
Penna. Cancer Institute, 
$208 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
cI = 








LaNpAv’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 
I 


Very Beautiful are Brilliant White Teeth, 
Use Tuvurston’s Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 
TL A ES SS 6 A TO IR 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tus mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Feb. 13th, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 11:30 a. m., 
on Wednesday at 5 a.m., on Thursday at 
11:30 a.m, and on Saturday at 8 end 11:30 
A.M. T L. James, P. M. 


DIED. 


EASTON.—At Cuba, N. Y., on the 16th of January, 
1875, Nathan W. Easton, in the 67th we of his age. 
Mr. nm spent most of his life in this city, 
in mercantile pursuits. He wasa ner—years ago 
—in the well-known firm of Foster & Easton, which at 
the time was one et tee most popular and successful 
car 








neral “ panics’ through which he 
strove to pase brought h to financial ruin. Amié 
changes he bs _ di 


in business affairs and was 
nstrumental in doing much ee in this way. He 
bore misfortune cheerfully and hopefuily. In eariy 
ife he connected himself with th 
Spring’s) and he remained true and faithful to the 
end. e was smitten with d , 
active business,and in a few days expired, in full 
ssession of all his menial faculties. In his last 








seene of Christian triumph. fr. 

ly loved by 8 large circle of friends, who deeply feel 
his loss, While they rejoice in his triumphant and 
happy death. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE,--Pond’s Ex- 
tract should be in every Family this rough weather. 


It removes the soreness and roughness and softens 
and heals the skin promptly. 


LADIES ahP GENTLEMER, 
BOOTS are SIROES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 


P.T. BARNUM’S GREAT HIPPODROME. 


PRICES FOR THE PEOPLE. 

SPECIE BASIS. 
EASED ATTRACTION. 
fo the whole, including Family Ling phd —_ 


% a Grand 
Children under ten Half Price. Doorsopen at land 
oi ae tan hemes “eee halt for studying the wonder. 
ur an 4 
Sr sciomienl the vast Menagerie, with 

















Zoological Collection . 
two Roure for witnessing the Grand 
Cc. Notwithstanding the unpuralleled 
is stil! 
tion from former prices, the reserved fs, 4 


DECREASED ADMISSION, 
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TREES, Hic. 
We offer for SPRING, #7 5, an unust- 


ally large stock of well-grown, thrifty 
Standard and Dwa tensed 
Grape Vv a ll 


1) 

New und Rare Rare it ness + alee Trees. 
uve 

New an kare reen ot-house Plants. 


Small pareels forwarded by mail when desired. 
Prompt attention given to all inquiries. 


Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Cataloges sent pre- 
paid, on nage as follows: 
No. 1—Fruits, 10c, ntal 10¢c. 


No. 3—Greenhouse, 108" 'o. 4— Wholesale, Free. 


reaoaisio. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











ARE TT GONG TO PAINT? 


BUY 


MILLER BROS.’ 
CHEMICAL PAINT, 


and save one-third the cost of 
painting and get a paint that is 
much handsomer and will last 
three times as long as any paint in 
the world. 

Is prepared read = use in White and Black and 


over one hun different Colors. Is on over ten 
thousand of the finest Lm ow ye 4 in the country, "iogk 
six 


i all the County and State 
Fairs where they whens teen exhibited. 

Send for sample card of colors, which are sent free 
of charge. 


4 
i 
3 
= 
5 weeose 
$e 





MILLER BROS., 
Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
aad Factory 29 and 31 St. Clair street. 
LARG EST STOCK OF TYPE, PRESSES. 
Boxwood, wT Letters, and Printing Gd y aghs 


hernalia at VANDERBURGH, WEL corner 
alton and Duteh sts, N.Y, N. B.—inks and sR 


HAIR VINE! 


NATURE’S REMEDY. 


This Restorative is one of the best preparations in 
the market for the human scalp. I will warrant it to 
not contain Sugar of Lead, Lac Sulphur, Nitrate Sil- 
ver, or anything that will injure the health. It causes 
the hairto grow on bald heads, restores hair to its 
uormal color when caused from premature decay, 
prevents and stops the hair from falling out. It will 
stop that unpleasant itching that is the prelude of the 
hair’s decay and will cure dandruff and all diseases 
of the scalp. 

Ask your druggists for it, orto those that prefer 
to buy direct of me I will send trial bottle for $1.00. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


In ordering, mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
Send stamp for circular of certificates. Address 
C. W. RICHARDSON, Barnet, Vt. 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., Boston, Mass., Wholesale 
Agents for New England. 


CONSTANTINE’S 


PINE TAR SOAP 


FOR TOILET, BATH, AND NURSERY. 


_For % cents any one = A 4 éfems of “Constan- 











affected 
Pimples, Chapped Hands, Frosted Feet, Burns, Fresh 
Wounds Dione of the = ona Sete Skin aed 


WRIGHT GILLIES ‘@ I BROTHER. 
Wholesale Agents, New York, 


CATARRH Cured! 


-_ og for full information, Sten ata. ote 
Rf. P. CHILDS, TROY, MIAMI Tees 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


E. HOWARD & CO’s. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Have been tested over thirty peas ae 
ranted in every respect. 

SEND FOR CIR 

KE. HOWARD & CO,, 
15 Maiden 

































MENEELY & KIMBERLY 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 


PRE EM onan 


NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HOME OFFICE, 189 Market Street, 
NEWARK, Nv. J. 








JANUARY Ist, 1875. 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1874, . . . «. « Se Oe Sr 
Received for Premiums . one psa ae ae $748,251 39 
3 TE 02? oA ~~, ht aime ie es |. 59,702 21 
’ ——— 807,953 00 
$2,259,605 13 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims and Matured Endowments e The $192,432 10 
Return Premiums and Surrendered Policies a ‘ 205,478 71 
** Contingent Expenses ° ° aman * ° ° ° 79,976 83 
**. Commissions to Agents. 3 : ‘ “ . 46,200 99 
‘* Taxes and Interest on Guarantee Capital met eee 12,154 78 
‘“« Advertising, Printing, and Postage . ° ae, 21,676 24 
‘* Physicians’ Fees <i fade. : a ae 12,062 74 
‘* Reinsurance and Annuities .  . én Gye 5,673 43 
—————-_ _ $575,650 81 
$1,684,044 32 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand S05 ee fie on 88,709 38 
Bonds and Mortgages owned by Company So wei ee Ff 609,239 64 
Dnited States and State Bonds. . « 129,325 35 
Loans on Call (secured U. 8. Bonds and other Cottater) 144,612 41 
Real Estate . ; . é ‘ , ‘ ° i 55,182 79 
Loans on Policies . i : 368,091 50 
Premiums in course of \eeneptetion and deferred Prepieme 242,157 05 
Accrued Interest . ‘ : ‘ 3 . q - . 43,541 61 
Weruituse end Pinturts. =. 8 0” OF. Ee ee eb 4,818 71 
Due for Reinsurance ‘ . Gab are . 8,415 88 
$1,684,044 32 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force December 31st, 1874, as per 
standard of State of New Jersey Amerigan Exp. 4} per 
cent. . . °° $1,121,758 00 
Death Claims not due and in process of adjustment. pee 64,700 00 
All other Liabilities . . oo dies: TEL 20,200 00 
$1,206,653 00 
Surplus to Policyholders . “org ° e mir $477,391 82 
——__9-—_——_— 
J. H. STEDWELL, President. Cc. H. BRINKERHOFYF, Secretary. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President. J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE, 


261 BROADWAY. 


OFFICE OF MIDDLE DEPARTMENT, 
DREXEL BUILDING, corner Wall and Broad streets, 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup'’t. 





7 FEET. When a horse’s foot becomes diseased, Spr Fay ah . How often we see 
fine horses that have at sometime been valued highly, ng @ scavenger or hob wey erp igh kv 
kind of servitude, for no other reason than for want of proper treatment care. At the first — 

forward, the shoulder has to take the blame, and persons make themselves believe the shoulder has shrunk @gThen 
commences @ course of treatment with Liximents, Busters, and the like, doctoring wituout srrect for every 
FANCIED disease which the shoulder could have by having diseased feet accomPLISHING NOTHING, except what 
— the feet has done, When the horse begins to show signs of lameness forward, remove the shoes at once; 


e foot one hour in water as hot as can be adding one ounce of sal: 3 rub dry; then apply Sloan's 
Hoof Ointment to the bottom and around the coronet; i. o. where the skin hair terminate and hoof begins; 
heat some in an iron and fill the crease around the With this treatment you will not be compelled to 
doctor for the fancied but have sound feet and 
NAvrcunar, on Corrin Bons Lamenzss, Cawse.—An injury from of the net on, causing ulcera- 
wrench of the allowing the feet to dry and hard. 
foot. it that is so hard to locate as this, 
ho se caanaced in aatnet eaten They often think it ot ie —regmuang and call it Sweeney, &c. 
Symptoms.—Lameness and stiffness fo: t may 
in 8 few days, and return after a little. Stands 
;, that is, to stand on one foot, 
forward, and steps short and 





Bones and interior of the foot whem healthy. 
SLOAN’S. HOOF OLNTMENT An Infallible Remedy for all 
lar, or Coffin-bone Lameness, Hoof-bound, Corns, Nail in the Hoot Sand rca, Puscn Fo 


soften, make tough, and promote the growth of the hoof. a oere. te 
Waiken d Hite, Pn 20 a POT hy sepa bderetienea,dtas will rice, One Dolat wart 
Sold in Boston b GOODWIN 
Sold in New ¥ P HENRY CURRAN SCO. S60. "S College Place. 





MENEELY'S BELLS. 








PS aihielink mb bly 
.. MENEELY & COMP. 


pS Se ee 
pubic Age 1B: 





Se a 


TRAVEL, : 
Only Direct Line to France. 
THY GENERAL TRANSA’ COMPANY'S 





ets at a. 
American travelers by taking this line avoid both 
p—  E b and the discomforts of 
saving time, trouble, 


and expense RGE MACKENZIBN, Agent, §5 Broadway. 


Great Reductions in Rates. 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 





The magnificent steam Of this line leave Pter 
pene of Canal ROR cos River, —— York, ony 
the Dasa 


mega at BAN, Goaste'of Meaico, Cs qe Central Amert- 


Callao, Valparaiso a 
"s sp) ‘eave San —~ 
ps cr Yokohama, Hong i and Shanghae every 


rtnight. 
foren s RATES OF PASSAGH, 
ding meals, berth, and all necessaries for the 


cisco, 
owobams, $25 gold. 


San Francisco to 

San Francisco to ong. Kong, gold. 

A competent surgeon 

Forfreight and ye tickets or further informa. 
tion oP y at the on the wharf, foot of Cana 
st., North River, New York. 4H. J. BULLAY 

Superintendent. 
RUFUS HATCH, 
Managing Director. 





SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
aut of order. Single or Double 
. Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A portable treadie attachment 
can be had at an additional expense of only 
$5, which can be worked with ®less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Di ma awarded November, 1873— 
Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 
it. Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine, Its mierits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars. 


BECKWITH S. M, C0,, 
New York: 862 Broadway, » 
Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 


“EXCELSIOR” 


Sawing Machine Motor 


poss _ cane Use 








ae the rator to re te the 
oe one or start t. It will geceut Sowing orf 
speed, witho 


ut renewal 
er, whieh can almost instan TS be renewed A a ohne 
GEN Want ED nm every 


id =e exclusive fae Os 
oO. te Le = the pri 
pro’ one ay e@ 2 ce scoompany 
the sri The an 


agents, will be sent on yp Ay. 
ing, state yie of machine you wish . ‘for: ena" be 
jammed to write your name and address plain an¢ 


EXCELSIOR MOTOR CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE. 


Send for Circular. ‘“ VICTOR” 8S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York. 


Se ENE nnnREEEERRRRER aR RR EER 
IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., betwéen John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND EINDS. 
PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Irena, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 


SERETER, pps gach ANTIMONY, Ero. 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
ANY MAN OF SENSE 


who wishes.to save dollars will send for Free Price 
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Weekly Blarket Review. 


REPORTED EXPRZSSLY FOR “THE IND 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade, an& Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market for invoices of Rio is quiet 
(pénding the settlement ein the duty cage 4 witha 
pers distributive demand at fall prices. ~ 

ne are —— going zie consum 





oe 


a AND SALT.—Fish.—Massachusetts Mackerel 
are in gett. 7 = bem wate firm. Dry Cod are 
pee Barrel onewe ie ton but — 


We notes 
Herr erring. ex-steamer, at Salto Ail ictus of ‘Sait 
a tittle easier 


very as demand ont prices of some grades are 
FOREIGN FRUTTS.—The market has been very 
quiet forall kinds. Raisins are dull, but prices are 
firmer. 3 Currants are in better demai 


trails or Musoat at BOse 

steady. 
MOLASSES.—Louisiana Molasses continues in good 

supply and still consists mainly of inferior qualities 


and mixed lots, which are not in request: Choice and 
Fancy grades "sup scarce and wanted 
su 


D 
quotat 
The market is generally dull for allgrades. Sales aré 
small and confined chiefly to the grocery wants, wrnich 
are —, as the new crop is now coming in 
market. 


RICE.—Business in a distributive way has been fair, 
~ oe market ruling firm for both foreign and 
01 

Ba speculative activity which has pre- 
vailed during the past week has ceased and holders 


are now onmiensly pene’ the action, ot, Ce gngress fe 


relation to the pro. uty. 

thay oan ¢ navance still further; but without a duty is 
im a nm is robable, but ps to as low a 
point as wailed sixty days s A fair distrib- 
utive is doing at full pri 


SUGARS.—During the entire week Refined Sugars 
were in very light demand and the market depressed. 


We again reduce our quotations gen th o} 
cent per pound and on some grades \ cent oy ‘pound. 
At the close there was a better demand and 


many were sold at the reduced Quo ons. 
The Raw Su market is very much depressed and 
values of all - of ao or refiners’ uses show & 
decline of und since our last, the mar- 


per 
ket aactaamaies witha Rewenvent tendency. 


SYRUPS.—The market generally is very quiet. The 
demand is light and sales are confined exclusively to 


of. goods in the market with their pro- 
duct about the oth tn instant. ei 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BRBADSTUFFS, FLOUR, Erc.—The trade in Flour 
during the past week has been very dull and lower 
Sabie are often acce to realize on the stock. 

obbers ma bay sparingly. and, as the export trade does 

excess 


ineneiape i — 


cs are steady at the advance. 
ane ome t =: moderaae demand ams | prices-are 
in limited demand and prices ea ~ 


“eedieee MATERIALS.—BrickThe market is 
very quiet and about the same, : 
corney . veaere, S6SIGST.2; 


w Bay, $i.25@38—yard p 
die’ is ey ebee and is Gomubkn? steady ~ $3) waah. 
a 25 per barrel. Vire 
Sales of 5,00) Scotch 
t $55 currency. Glass.—The market for French 
jendral) lis) { Sheet is duil. 


ensue. Lath ar ag 1 nee vancing, 
oes at $2.50 nd ’M. Lime.—The market i quict bus 
eS are about oO at 





the same. 
Har $1.25 to $1.50 per barrel. Lumber Preps. in most 
respects are weak. Green Flooring, to $23; Dry, 
$23 to $25; Sidings, $18; Spruce is steady at $17 to $20. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for Beef Catto 
the past week was barely steady, notwithstanding the 
decreased Foeelpts, though fi closed firm. Common 
Native Steers and Oxen were sold at 9@9Ke. @ B., to 
— 55 med to the gross Cwt.; ordinary to medium do., 


dress 59 1s. 

market. Milch Cows m $45 to 

calif included. Veal Caives sold at jon. eb. “tive 
dd 7@ Good to 


weight, and Grass-FPed $8@317 @ head. prime 
lots of fine Woo! Sheep, 87 to % is, average, 
a ed hands at 6%@7e. @ B.; ordinary to Sheep, 

Open-Wool went 5«@6c.; and a few 
lots of cholic choice to fan -y Ohio, Can: heep 


Li advanced to 


ere solid at_T@7 Mie ressed Hogs 
33 : 8@83¢c. for Western. No live 


pn mek rec have been 7,281 Beef 
. “Loe WwW > ry 7. 

Catt % ch Cows, 85) Veal eal Calves, 23,655 Sheep, 

an 





rice: T 
erie! of Low 


29-32c, for April, 16 3-16c, for 
May, 16 Tideie 7-220, for for Ap 16 pieanoxe. for July, 
and ite. for Angust. 


MISCELLANEOUS. — Candles. — Adamantine con- 
tinue ool. with still a lower ~ ae Coal.—All 
Coal are in lig but prices romain 
» 918; Live: 


37 cole 
; Cumberland Soft, 985.15. Drugs. 
vi 


ng 2 
grades oe in ver 8 
are rather weak. North Rt 


et 


HIDES yee ATHER.—Hides.—The demand 
has been light, but eae are unchanged. Leather.— 


ly and prices 


; Straw.— 
hort, 45@Hc.; 


Hemlock Sole — ir demand and prices are steady, 

Crop continues in demand, but prices are about 
sieady. 

ETALS. , last 

uiet again. on.—Scotch Pig moves 

slowly bo’ f es are confined to small lots. American 

Pi Soje Aqeuans and guiees are el) sus- 

Pic, bug pricgs arg. unc eg ley 

9 prices are omestic 

is Foreignd irre Bar, Pi Sheet is un- 


changed. Zine is steady at "oaeo%s cents, gold. 


ya Sod ree ae a arece is 
de is higher. hale is 


M+ = peta 
quiet but le asa te re dull oot exioes barel 


nnd pices are niuar Semaka “aud te Are, steady . 


wih a a io demand. 
Nothing doing in tor. Oey Bi teh continues very dull 
PROVISIONS.—Hog 


igor iis gh bea Somme 
aot ee Waban. A 

WOOL.—The markat is inactive but prices are gen- 
erally firm. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


F a. We quote are quiet and unchanged. Pearisare 
iu 
Pots 
P 


We quote: 














Beast 
eA. 
Peas’ § 


BUTTER. ~—The market for State Butter nas been 
dull. Welsh Tubs are dull. Firkins in Janse lots aS 
nominal. Rolls when very choice have sold up to 25 
cents. Medium and common Rolls are unsalable. 
mpc 17,883 packages. We quote: 


oor to fair. 
Penn. , dairy, selected tubs 
Penn., ‘dairy, good to prime.. 


Penn., dairy, fair to good.. 5 
BOM ., GRIEF, POOP COMI, once von: ccccccescccsss @B 
Penn., store-packed..... 2...) .siseeseeeseecs cee @19 
Western, tubs, choice polenes... @%6 
Western. tubs, good to —e @a 
Western, tubs, fair to good». @22 
estern, tubs, poor to fair..... @is 
Western, firkins, good to spe @20 
vestern firkins, fair to good. 7 @19 
Western, firkins, poor to fair 5 @li 
Rol) Butter, Western, extra. @B 
Roll Butter, Western, prime........ 2 @24 
Il Butter, Western. fair to good... .......... 18 @21 


BROOM CORN.—The market is quict and easier. 
We quote: 
Lea 
Reld 
1@l2 
9@10 
aan. —The demand from exporters has been 
rather active under the higher -ys of gold. On 
the whole, the market is strong r than it was last 
week. Receipts, 1,660 packages. We es 
State Factory, good to prime..... Resatetnocdanh li S4GI6 
State Factory. fatr to good. +14} 








DRIED FRUITS.—State Sliced an les are in bet- 
ter demand and are higher. Pecled Peaches are dull. 
Unpeeled Quartered Peaches have had more inquir 
and are er. Blackberries are dull and nominal, 
Cherries are steady. Plums are quiet. State seli 
better than California, the former novine more 
acidity and are better for pies. We quote: 


Apples, Southern, 1874, Sliced, good... 
+. “7 
yal State, 1874, jm 
e State, 1874, quarter: 
* Ohio, 1874 


“ h en R AO. Bag led. 
Peac es, 1874, N ‘eeled..... 
1874, Ga., Peeled, prime. 
« 1874" Ga., Peeled. fair to good..." 11. 
* 1874, State and Michigan, Peeled... 
ad Unpeeled, Halves, Southern.... .. 
per Unpeeled, Quarters, Southern...... 
“ Unpeeled, Halves, Ohio.............. 
* Unpeeled, Halves, Michi See 
Blackberries, PTiMe.........ccecssseccescsceseces 9 


Plums, 1 te, | a 
Plums, 1874, Southern, per i 
Plums, 1874, California. 
Raspberries, 1874, per Thhh.5 Sak bcd. ok oh bk 
EGGS.—The demand has been more active for fresh 
and pric’s are higher. Limea have — rather more 
actively, butare no higher. Receipts 3,26 pkgs. We 





yen single barreis, per bbl 


State and Pennsyivania...... 
Western, prime fresh,..... 
Western, Fall lots........ 
I se ccstaceen ad ‘ 


Limed, State......... se 
Limed, W SINE so, g's c-escsoscccd 
Limed, poor.. 
GREEN FRUITS.—A ples sd howe selling ces.” Granbra freely, 
mg are not materiaily y changed aries 
moving fairly, but activ OF 
dull. Hickory Nuts are in light demand. We quote: 
Western X. Y,, mixedlots, per bblvs....... 
Western N. Y.,selected Viteties, ets, per bbl.” 
Inferior lots, per bbl. 


ears: 
Fancy, California, per box.. 
As | Fert es: 





Rastern, fancy 
Fpotera, ase 


Hickory Nuts, Shellbark, per bush 
Peanuts, N orth + wena per bush 
Peanuts. Virginia 

, ver ib.... 


GREEN VEGETABLES.—We ‘quote: 




















POULTRY GAME.—Deensed has been plenty 
and the demand jung. poen ms erate. Geese are very 
=. Some of the tern rkeys are very nice, 

are too large, he demand being bei for 


a hi. “Live Poul ersey Fowils and Turke: shave 
ine scarce ow me te Western are no higher. 
well—too man . 


Ghickens not sell y 
me.— sell well and are er. Grouse are 
wer. rtri are in good demand d are 


her. Wild 


Chickens, State, 2 
ickens, 
Kens, 


cks are D povut® lower. ‘e quote: 
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@ 
‘Fowls, Jersey, 2 Ib ........... “6 @ 
Fowls, Western. 8 te i 
keys, Jersey, an. i 8@ 37 
cls, Jersey, + i 1 25 
Ducks, Western, per F palr . 55 @ 7 
rsey, per pa: @2 00 
Geese, Western, per an @1 63 












“LIV E POULTRY. 










trapped, sound, per aE. «s--1 50 @1 62 

it uy Sone pr doe , ee eS ee 1B @1% 

+ ahon State and “Western. per pair... 80 @ $0 

Bastern, per a Beis. sceaeetss. 0 @ 8 

Grouse, Gasped. per pair.. 40 45 

Grouse, wy? whneners hc hlnsilin wis é 40 

Hares, per pair...... 55 

Rabbits, per pale i ee 40 
2 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 
RAW SUGARS— Duty «PORK. 






1l¥a3ise. @ >. |City Fam. Mess.2150 a— — 
Porto Rico... .— ay tied | West Hyvy Mess. 2100 o~~— 
iClear Western. .25 50 a—— 

_ = $00 {Prime West’n. 18 00 a— — 

—¥ ic eavy....—— a— — 





estern 9Xa— 
“\BACON- SMOKED. 
!Breakfast.......... 
iLong Clear, B.8 .S.. Bxa— 
.— a 


prom Loaf. . — 
MOLASSES TY: sePgl Short 

















eo MEW. 2.0.- —4 a-—iz ‘Short Ribbed.. ...— a— 
rto Hico. N.—52. a—58 iCumberland....... —- ae 
nosh InN ag LARD Re 
uscovado ....—4 est. Ke S- ++ 1464a— 
SYRUPS. = 5 PA Sa iia 
ps 15 2 120 EEF. 
Silver Drips...—55 a—70 Paw oes S, 
7olde —h0 a—62 # bbi....... a 
Beehive....... —45 a—52 | Bxtra Moss.” 1300 al40) 
——e Sugar Packet Reef..17 
—32 a— ew a 
TEAS DUTY: Free tS, H M........ 14 a7 
Young Hyson. —35 2100 smoked Tongues.17 a— 
FA SON sn anns 29D al 5 he [om #atl.6 50 
mperial .. S ry Cod, #qtl. a 675 
Pikl'd Seale, 
@ bbi........ 50 a — 
eS D1 6 50 
Sapesecd a— — 
{Mack 2re!: 
iNo. ighore. -1300 91400 
iNew Bay....105% all0o 
; “ Shore....100) aI050 
Re 3 Bar _-- 4 — 
4iNO3 rge.n.8 a9 
4:No.3 Med.... 800 a 900 
A Re DL new LWO a2S 
new. nt) 
) a —25}4/ Herring, spt. 
ig, DDI... a70 
hy jo 














Nutmegs..... Ox. 
BCC. ...00.0-.. 150 a Duty 
SALERATODsE. ‘+ 100 
in papers, # B 74a— ; Tur! Ay istgna. 
FRUIT # bus a—40 
(Raisins.layer290 a-— ‘Ashton 8 sine s 300 a—— 
i* |. Muse’l. 360 a 3890 | Woes hington 
&” Londoni. 40) a—— | fine.......... a 225 
o*“ Seeaiess.675 a— lonondaga 
a Vaitencia.—llxa— ji fine......... 260 
{ Frente, . ww 6%a— 7 ‘Table Salt in bxs, 
Prunes .. 9K oo 1034) Ci os tnae 12 
op ee — a— In small | ags, 
Sardines +4 bxs— 15'4 ‘i 49ina bbl a—8 
—27i a—29 In small petra, 
Magcaroni. tl. +13 a—l4 Winabbl.... 4 a—- 
--1l0 a—11 |SODA—BIcARB. 
Vermicelti, Tel. —l4 a—15 (In Kegs, N’castli—5xa— 
m. —10 a—ti “ pers One 
CANNED FRUIT, Erc. In papers, 60-b. 
=— 2s.2D9 © ~~~ | Boxes......... — 8 
irene 225 2250 CREAM OF 7 ant “AR. 
Peaches,3 »@¢ Grand Crystals.5) a—— 
y= ag ai 825 2850 [Good Quality... a—43 
Pineapple, 2% rdinar’ 2 
doz .. 190 a2190 |[SOAP— ¥. BR ct.ad.v. 
Tomatoes, 2 Castile, imported. lival 
_ fae 130 a149 old.lo aig 
Tomatoes, Caste, domestic. * = 1 
Bin sac 140 2200 |Pale Family b 
Corn, Sugar, 2 Nov. 
Db # doz...... 210 a250 jCANDLE 
Peas,2b # doz, 150 #400 eer Wa a— 
Tame eans, 2 |p erm 9 a— 
B®? oy psig 210 9230. | Para 25 a— 
a 2 : Adam’ tine sup'r. 2% a2 
cane ie aeiee 310 a32 ordinary.14al9 
Eabenin, 1b®@ MOWi... 2.2555 0. a— 
aca 200 2210 'RICE—D UTY: 2cis.? B 
Oysters, Co | Car — fair to 





ago o— 8ka 9 
Staren, ‘Laundy.. oe 9 9 


ives, Queen, 
rh -. 500 Haren. Pat.Gloss a—1l 
Capres, Ca) tarch. Corn.....— a—Il 
A. doz.,gold.-— _ a300 ’ 
es, Non 
doz.,gold.-— 2400 | 
French Must’d 
¥doz....«...—— 3150 | 
Flour and Grain. 
WHEAT. 
Oe. &) IN eee ais 
Geo’town >4 90 a800 iNo. i Chi a — 
se ions, 50 a0 [“ 3 ” Hoge 
t, Louis...... . : aN 
Ind., Ohio, Te | winter Rea. +123 9 124 
and Mich.}520 a 56 \Amber Mich..124 a 125 
Amber. White .: = alzZ 
Minn. extra. 50 160 pi i Minn... .L1skKa 120 
TO. 
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cess. “Western mix’d, 82 a— 8&2 
Extra State....473 850) t Old....... see 1—— 
State & W Ny "0 White. 88 a— 84 
Supers pa estern yellow.33 a—%3\ 
os ck BAS va ATS. 
Sour Flour... ..33 'Sixd Western 61 a— 57 
eres ieeed <2 Bi he nd State” 6 a ey 
8) J Mixe — 
Brandywine...475 a 480 ‘RYE: Jersay -— a—9% 
OatMoal.......740 a875 | 
Wool. Hides. Furs. Skins. 
Wwoon. HORNS—Dtty: 
A. Sox, F’e@m.— 6) a—0 OLB AS Re 300 a at 00 
A. Bd ae a a—00 |Am pA! al200 
ALM&Y 6 a—s |FURS AND SKINS—Un- 
dressed, of all kinds,free, 
currency prices, 
Beaver 4 
© North¢?®.2W a 450 
* we + wD a1 
s estern..175 a 400 
OtterN thee: i0 0 ® alo 
Ww 800 21000 
RedF orth.150 a 200 
Raceo 20 a—30 
* West.com—40 a—w 
a esse 7 a—B) 
.fing... AM ‘orth’n 100 a 400 
rm = rn.150 a 250 
geo’ Marten. North200 21000 
.C. Goat © = 
obs bd Ba Tie ht a-— 
Os 1 a—2i ome a 
burry ...... ° |.“ S.duan..—— a-— 
H S cae em | SEIS - eset 14 a 30 
R.G,&B. A Skunk...,.....100 a 125 
Qn. Sit.Co..— 13a~. None ern bik.— 50 a—7 
nics Sea St 5 ped. a— 3? 
Oronoco ..... 4 Nor Wh bee a—15 
Bahia dry wok t olf, Mie 8 
van b, y loage > Wolf! wa 3 a 
ac" she oO 2-20 Bear. bisek,. p-3 ads 
! ura.h’Ox.ete— 14 a—— jBesr, brown..10 a 
a— (fl TE : Sole. 
; Cabello. Sayan 20% a+ Ueper. Saeed Ct.ad. v, 
eraCrUs.«.s..— 23 ‘-¥ Oak (5) Lt.4B—— a-— 
bar pico. .... o— Oar: He -= a-— 
gutta Buftza. 4a—-— iOak, = a-— 
ins ® pce. a—ls ives. = ae 
Pe Freecom Bie i 26Ka— 
( — a— 
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‘Drugs aud Dyes. 


























Alcohbol.. ..... 199 a— —* 
Aloes, @ B...— 9xa— 
Aloessoo'tsi¥e— 59 “a — 3 | 
apy Ftp 3 — 2ya— 
Antvreg. gld.— ; 
Argois ref.cld— 27 Sere 
Arsenic pow’r.g. 3¥a— 4 | 
| Assafoetida...—i6sca— 194. 
Bais’m Vapivi...75 a—8} | seceasese— OXB— 71 
sam Tolu. 13) 9125 | small 
eT s3 | oe” +43 a— 44 
) wt ER, a— 60 In flake........ 100 a 125 
rax.renned—13 a—13 nut i a— 
sete kae ye 1 gene it oat Sob 
hampaorrel-— a) a2 ‘OhPeneeee te 
Cantharides.. 155 a 165 | in glass... rig 5% 
Car.A’mon’agld— —a— 17%! Oil Gi dog. 
Castor OU INT re Ae, lOplame me wi, elain Wa 
Taold tT 280, ;Optum. nate 


R 12 Rx 
Chamomule#i.— 5734 —4714! Paos: mau seeuie-- BX 
‘otash. .- 


45 Be 








and Fr.gold—-— a—— Caraccas,gold— 45 
Guate: oes: 102M 11% 
Merale 


TIRON—Doty: Bars 31 PPER—D 
#D; RR, B70 #100 ny Bol Bar % 5e. and and ‘ai Sheathing 


Pa and, Plate, 1 ic. BB; enw 
Ban ron on rie aS ‘Am’can Ingot— 214a— 21 
1% jo et. ‘) $7 ¥@ Sheath mew wa 
rey (suits) -—— 
Sion thi! ingoui-_ 2) a-— 


mages ia "g, “~ 
fas Rail’ ® to se a Sheath s<yel— 21 e- 


6000 25600 
ish & 


h. @ ton. 39 00a 4000 rs, an free. 
Pic Ameriean.. bee 28 00. Plates a1 and Sheets 1 @ 


Kng., Am 
| or. ass. g. 115 ‘00120 00, — on, * B, 
Sheet, ussia,@ —'38 


—15 a—-— 
Sheet, nsie. I D. 


4yva— 5 
NAILS—Duty: Gu Cut, 1 
cbeents #3. Horseshoe, 


maamya’ ns 40 a 380 
bee > 1 ~ bier 
6da 7d 


97 
SPR San 
Pige Base 


Clinch.. 5 
SHOT—Dury: 
~~ & Pk =? )@ 


| ZINC— Y¥: In 

$150 21001 e Sheets 2c. 
—3 a—— ‘In Sheets gld.—9%a— 9K 
—Iva— — 

Oils. Naval Stores. Etc. 


OLL—DutTy: Palm i Olive NAVAL 8TO 
$2.50, Linseed, Finwese Sp’ts A = past: 











p’ts Turpentine. rk 
74 B to gal . 0'ct.; Sperm 1.; other 
(foreign fisheries) per d He al, kinds 20 ¥ ot 
ale or other fish (for- Turpen. Sft.N. 
eign). 20 @ cent.ad val. | Coty # 230he—— g—— 
Olive, @ box.. 435 a440 ‘tar Wi ilming- 
Olive ee 16 «2120 i ton......... 237¥a— 


— 8 a— 8%, mar ¥ bbiNC. 30y ers 


Serre 37h 


- 8 ‘Resin aging 207%a 2 2 


ed, 8. W.. 
Kerosene il’c—— a—— 0} ; sien 
OIL-CAKE--Douty: Free. | ewe 
Thin ob. cakes, 


ton, cur...4850 a—~— {N 





Gob'g Tots}. PRYya— 124 
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— 9 a— 9% 
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abs a 2 5% a8 230,00 te i 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS and JOBBERS 
FINE TEAS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
Weare bey ines J out of the FF. of wart Tene—-partly 








of our: own importation saad purchased 
market for . below th wen @ oF apy avd 
fresh, nt, del at as low we 


as 4 
(so-called) Tea Companies are selling th OU wnah 
mixtures. Send for samples. 


ICE TOOLS 


and every variety of IMPLEMENT and MACHIN 
for WIN BR uss.on the FARM for sale by - 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 an W voi. re 
Circulars furnished on application. 


E. & O. WARD, 


Established 29 years), 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
No, 279 Washington 8t., N. ¥. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


asageeg Wry ed hes pend 9 
THE GREAT AMERICAN CAN TRA COcy 
(P.-0,Box. 5643.) ‘81 and 83 VESEY ST,, NewYork 


HONE a 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue business of the past week has been 
fairly active, with’special demand for most 
descriptions of domestic cottons and an up- 
ward tendency of prices, which -have been 
in many instances advanced. ‘The Western 
buyers, who are here in large numbers, 
have discovered on arrival that the talk 
about a dearth of water at the mills gen- 
erally in New England and the combined 
strikes at Fall River among the operatives is 
not mere talk, but a discussion of very 
serious realities, which must inevitably 
affect production and necessarily prices. 
In addition to these causes for a higher 
market, there is a well-founded complaint 
among manufacturers that at the ruling 
prices goods cannot be produced with a 
profit, and consequently when such 
a state of things exists one of two 
things must follow—prices must be 
advanced or manufacturing must be di- 
minished. During the week a general 
revision of prices has taken place and it is 
not unlikely that a further advance will be 
established. The jobbers have been more 
active and an increasing trade is antic- 
ipated from the present time. The amount 
of orders received from various points is 
represented as large and indicating a gen- 
eral deficiency of desirable goods. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings continue 
in good demand, with special activity in 
heavy standards. Prices are firm and the 
stock in first hands is light for the season. 
There have been no important changes in 
quotations. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
good demand at firm prices, with more 
activity in medium grades, many of which 
are sold in advance of production. 

Printing-cloths have been in more active 
demand during the week and prices have 
been advanced about 3 of a cent a yard for 
the best standards, which are held at 5% cts. 


Prints are in active demand, the purchases 
for the California and Western cities gener- 
ally being large. There has been a pretty 
general stiffening up of prices and in some 
instances an advance of } a cent a yard. 

Percales and printed cambrics are coming 
into more demand and prices of these goods 
are well sustained. 

Cotton drills are not specially active, but 
there is about the usual demand at this stage 
of business and prices are steadily main- 
tained. Osnaburgs are quiet and prices are 
unchanged. 

Corset jeans are in good demand and 
prices are steady, but unchanged. 

Cambrics are in steady demand, with in- 
creasing activity in flat folds, which have 


sold freely, but without essential change of | 


prices. 

Rolled jaconets are gelling steadily, but 
the demand is less vigorous than the agents 
had anticipated. Prices remain unchanged 
but firm. 

Silesias are in steady demand from the 
clothiers and prices are firmly maintained. 

Stripes and ticks are in steady demand, 
with moderate sales, but without change of 
prices. 

Denims arein fair demand, as are most 
descriptions of colored cottons, at steady 
prices. 

Cottonades are selling more actively and 
large sales have been made to the clothiers 
at prices satisfactory to the agents. 

Worsted dress goods are attracting more 
attention and the display of new spring 
styles is very satisfactory. Prices are well 
maintained. 

There isa good demand for felt goods, 
with considerable sales at unchanged prices. 

Hosiery is in more active demand, with 
large sales and firmly-sustained prices. 

Cloths and overcoatings are not specially 
active, but prices remain steady. The sales 
of worsted coatings have been more active 
at firm prices. 

Fancy cassimeres are in better demand, 
but the sales are comparatively light and 
prices are steady. There is a good inquiry 
for medium grades and suitings. 

Kentucky jeans are coming into more de- 
mand and the. sales have considerably. in- 
creased, on firm prices. Thestock of lows 
priced makes is light and prices have been 
edvanced. 


“Thrown on market........ 





Flancels are only in moderate demand’ 


and prices are without important change. 
The sales :r> chiefly of white and blue. 

American linens are without essential 
change, but there is a good demand for 
crashes and prices are well maintained. — 

Foreign goods are in better demand, but 
there are so many rumors about custom- 
house exactions in respect to invoices and 
the examinations by the appraisers that 
considerable uncertainty is felt in relation 
to future prices. Recent developments go 
to prove that an immense amount 
of silk goods has been put upon the 
market on which no duty, or a small 
one, had been paid, and the effect of 
these discoveries has been to create a 
general feeling of distrust in relation to 
goods which pay so high a rate of duty as 
silks. Prices of silks at present are firm, 
and a better demand is reported for linens, 
especially for what come under the name of 
household goods. White goods and laces 
are in better demand, with special activity 
in Hamburg embroideries. Woolens are 
generally quiet, but there are considerable 
sales of black cloths, doeskins, and worsted 
coatings to the jobbers. The auction- 
rooms are well supplied and the sales are 
generally well attended both by city job- 
bers and out-of-town buyers. The rapid 
fluctuations in gold during the week have 
had a tendency to unsettle the market. 

The following shows the imports of dry 
goods at the port of New York for the 
week ending February 5th and since the 
beginaoing of the year: 

For the week. 1873. 1874. 1875. 
Entered at the port..... $2,683,080 $2,845,195 $2,891,711 
Thrown on market......, 2,873,490 2,960,004 3,993,561 

Since Jan. 1st. 


Entered at the port.....$15,361,023 $11,660,969 $11,831,625 
14,285,943 12,154,068 12,842,396 








LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UsEFED STATES, 


MoxDAY BVENING, Feb. 8, 1875. 
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Silks and 
Dress Goods. 


AT Sterart&C 


HAVE LARGELY REPLENISHED THEIR POP- 
ULAR STOCKS OF 


SILKS, DRESS. GOODS, ETC., 


than similar goods have been sold during the past 
ten years. 


mencing at $12 and $15 each, upward to $1,500. 
PRICES. 


$1, $1.25, and $1.50. 


BLACK SILKS, HEAVY AND WIDE, ONLY 
$1.25 per yard. 


AN IMMENSE 8TOCK of PLAIN COLORED 
SILKS, WIDE, NEW TINTS, at $1.25 and 1.50 
per yard upward. DECIDED BARGAINS. 

FULL LINES OF THE BETTER QUALITIES 


AND HIGHER GRADES AT PROPORTION- 
ATELY LOW PRICES. 


Dress Goods 


IN EVERY VARIETY, at 20c. per yard, now worth 


PORTIONATE PRICES. 


yard, well worth 12c. 
ALL THE LEADING 


GOODS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, etc. 


AND TENTH STREET SECTION A 


New Department, 


they have DECIDED TO CLOSE OUT. 


BARGAINS MAY NOT BE OFFERED AGAIN. 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 
Streets. 





JUST RECEIVED, with the LATEST NOVEL- 
TIES, suitable for the EARLY SPRING TRADE, 
which are OFFERED AT PRICES MUCH LOWER 


5 CASES REAL INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR 
SHAWLS, CAREFULLY SELECTED; prices com- 


Fully FIFTY PER CENT. BELOW FORMER 


LYONS FANCY SILKS, HANDSOME QUAL- 
ITY, at 75c., S5c., and $1 per yard; good value for 


2c. by the package. HIGHER GRADES at PRO- 


50 CASES CHOICE STYLES SPRING PAT- 
TERN CALICOES, GOOD QUALITY, only Se, per 


STYLES AND NOVELTIES 


IN LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 


They have also opened on THE FOURTH AVENUE 


in which will be found an IMMENSE VARIETY OF 
FANCY AND USEFUL ARTICLES, which 


THE ATTENTION of their customers, strangers, 
and residents of neighboring cities is respectfully in- 
vited, as a similar opportunity to procure DECIDED 





SEGOVIA WOOL 


UNDERSHIRTS, 
DRAWERS, 
HOSE, AND 
HALF-HOSE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


UNION ADAMS & CO,, 


913 Broadway, 


NEAR 207H STREET. 





W.&J.SLOANE 


are offering a large and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


just landed, consisting of 


RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


in rich, bright colorings and in a great variety a 
sizes. Also 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES, 
in novel shadings and at greatly reduced prices. 
A large assortment of 


AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 
in new and ificent Lag ery 7 ed expressly 
Gime eahis alts and stairs 
ranted su| 


great 
Extra Heavy sn OU Cle Ar cloths, "Three-ply pl stry, 
Ingrain, and Super Two-ply Carpets, Rugs, 


° CORTICINE, 
the new PATENT FLOOR COVERING. § sanabie for 


It is made n'p and figured patterns and can be 
tantefully Ria vith approptiate borders. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 





THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 
TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
SIX PAIR $5.50. TWELVE PAIR $10.5). 
Any color or size. Single pair sent, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. To avoid loss, send P.-O. Order. 


J. TAYLOR’S. BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 


A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces 
and Dress Trimmings. 
Samples sent free on application. 





R. H. MACY & 60S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


—_— OF WHITE AND LINEN GOODS, 





@, NOTIONS, MILLINE- 
LAS, FURS, s 
a rors, Dolls _ 





SILVER, CHINA, AND ‘GLASS WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, WARRANTED. 
GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


14th St. and 6th Ave., New York. 





CHEAPEST CARPET HOUSE IN NEW YORK GITY, 


125 CHAMBERS STREET. 
ALL GOODS IN CARPET LINE AT RETAIL. 


BUY ONE FoR 


B-CLOTHS A SPECIALTY. 
MEAS. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Of1 Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place, 


112 FULTON STREET; New York. SIDE ENTRANCE. 


Be han Minne ansadiiniatas SS Sat a 
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financial. 
THE PUBLIC DEBT. 
‘lure following is a recapitulation of the 


publie debt statement, ag made up by Sec- 
retary Bristow, for the lat of February : 





Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 
Bonds at 6 per cent...........cseccreoseee 81,157,085,100 00 
Bonds at 5 per cent..........ceccesececeees 562,025,200 00 
Principal... ........sse0sses cans +» 14719,110,200 00 
Enterent..........cccccantias cue apn ased 26,648,680 31 


Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 
Certificates of indebtedness at 4 per 


eis blige 5506 <s00055tosereccesseni $673,000 00 
Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent........ 14,000,000 00 
nese canctlicisbiatinacstee $14,673,000 00 
isi icc ei edbdivied oi ti cute 46,390 00 

Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
PUR baci Vasc sencasneniotiihe cccteesese $11,343,260 26 
BIE ciiniacntdiocivninlerntthscndionsekoses 191,120 2 


Old demand and legal-tendé 





Certificates of deposit............ecs-e..+ 45,405,000 00 
Fractional currency.........c.c0 .-cseeeee 45,037,074 67 
Coin certificates..........cccccscccsscesesee 24,655,300 00 
RI 0... cangntiisgtvnssenigpap ews 497,169,522 17 
Unclaimed interest................. 22,124 St 
Total Debt. 
PE ak iivisine ecicssncsteibocevnns $2,242,301,082 43 
TMBOTONE 0.25000. ctbbbecbescoctendetecececss 26,908,225 27 
RE CT pe a NR $2,269,299,307 70 
Cash in the Treasury. 
$69,465,084 88 
10,343,050 53 
Special deposits held for redemption of 
certificates of deposit, as provided 
go ee ee ey te ee . 45,405,000 00 
0 ee Se ee ae ee $25,213,135 41 
Debt Less Cash in the Treasury. 
February Ist, 1875......... sanseesepeeanesen $2,143,996,172 29 
January Ist, 1875...........+ Sr 2,142,598,302 02 


Increase of debt during past month..... $1,397,870 27 

Increase of debt since June 30th, 1874..... 907,931 13 

Bonds Issued to Pacific Railway Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding............0cces-ses $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 323,117 00 
Interest paid by the United States..,... 26,264,102 00 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

I cekivrnnsh cst thedinntitbiachnees 5,602,165 00 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

SRN n cub tccegavdgunednksdocitenseticin 20,661,936 00 


From this statement it appears that the 
debt was increased during the month of 
January by thesum of $1,397,872.27. This 
does not mean that there has been an actual 
increase of the outstanding debt by the 
issue of additional obligations; but that 
there has been a decrease of the resources 
in the Treasury. To illustraté this, take 
the total debt, including principal and in- 
terest, for a series of months past, as fol- 
lows: 





Total Debt. 
October Ist... ..cccccce svccccccecs $2,289,618,714 54 = 
November Ist........cescsccsseeees 2,298,072,773 46 
December Ist....... 2,285,801,407 85 
January Ist, 1875... ...-..++.seseees 2.230,338,683 18 
February 1st, 1875....0..0.scccceese 2,269,209,307 70 


These seeming variations are created by 
different amounts of accumulated but un- 
paid interest. The cash in the Treasury for 
the same months varied as follows: 


oa $149,875,518 22 
November Ist......s0....ese-cvesess 159,011,011 64 
December? I86.....ccceccccccccccccsce 146,853,073 71 
January Ist, 1875......cccccscccsscess 137,740,981 16 
February Ist, 1875, ........0.sseceeess 125,218,135 41 


The practice of the Treasury is to count 
the whole outstanding debt and accumu- 
lated interest as one sum, and then deduct 
tuerefrom the cash ou hand, and thus state 
the amount of the debt each month less the 
cash in the Treasury. The, apparent 
amount thus varies with the amount of 
accumulated interest and the amount of 
cash on haod, without any actual change 
in the quantity of outstandiog obligations. 





CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD. 


A BRIEF but important announcement 
will be found in our financial columns ad- 
dressed io the Bondholders and Creditors 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Company. It 
appears that the plan of settlement of the 
outstanding claims against the company 
and the funding of the interest on the 
bonded debt has so far progressed that it is 
desired to make a prompt and unanimous 
disposition of the matter, in order that the 
company may be able to furnish needed 
equipment for offered traffic and to secure 
the co operation of capitalists for the com- 
pletion of Western rail connections, all of 
which will add to the earning power and 
profit of the road, and thereby enhance the 
value of its securities, as well as give fresh 
impetus to the numerous industries along 
the road. This road, it may be remem- 
bered, thad acarcely effected its through 
communication between tide-water and the 
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Ohio River when the general prostration 
of trade and manufactures swept over the 
country. The Richmond tunnel was com- 
pleted near the close of 1873, while the 
Company’s credit was crippled; the re- 
mainder of the year proved to be singularly 
trying, from a combination of causes, not 
one of which is likely to occur again in a 
lifetime; and it is a matter of congratu- 
lation that the Company was able to per- 
fect and‘complete their road and its ap- 
pointments during the fiscal year, besides 
meeting operating expenses, and also to 
diminish the labor claims during this try- 
ing period. The enterprise has therefore 
passed through its darkest experience, and 
the latest reports show gratifying increase 
in both gross and net earnings, with de- 
mands for equipment from some branches 
of traffic beyond the present supply. No 
doubt is entertained of its ability to meet 
the new engagements of the Company if an 
early adjustment of its affairs can be had. 

Messrs. Fisk & Hatch have republished 
the President’s Annual Report and other 
documents, showing the condition and’ 
prospects of the road; and also the neces- 
sity for an early completion of the arrange- 
ments for settlement and funding. It ap- 
pears from a report made by a committee 
of gentlemen thoroughly conversant with 
the subject that such are the advantages of 
ores and coals along the road that, with 
even a moderate demand for these articles, 
the local business furnished by these two 
items, independent of merchandise or pas- 
senger traffic, would in a few years be suf- 
ficient to meet the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. All departments of the road 
show a steady improvement, and a decided 
impetus would be given to the several grow- 
ing enterprises planted along the line by 
haying the Company’s embarrassments final- 
ly and definitely removed. Those interest- 
edin the matter will do well to call on 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, who are acting on 
behalf of the whole of the creditors. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Tue week has been full of excitements in 
Wall Street; but the general condition of 
the money market is without essential 
change. The rates of interest rule even 
lower than they have before since the com- 
mencement of the year, and if speculations 
are slack and uncertain, the causes have 
no connection whatever with the supply of 
money. The Bank Statement on Saturday 
showed a considerable loss in specie and in 
the reserye, but the offeringsof money were 
abundant at 24 to 3 per cent. on miscella- 
neous securities. The actual losses, accord- 
ing to the Statement, were of specie $2,- 
038,200, of legal tenders $586,200, making 
the loss on the surplus reserve $3,087,400, 
which now stands at $12,907,000—full 
enough to prevent.any apprehensions of 
scarcity for a long time to come. 

The heavy withdrawals of bullion from 
the Bank of England rather frighteued 
Wall Street, and gave courage to the 
**bulis” in gold, until the fact became 
known that the transfer of gold from Lon- 
don to Paris was only caused by the tem- 
porary arrangements for making subscrip- 
tions to the new loan to be put upon the 
market by the city of Paris. In the flurry 
caused by the first announcement of the 
withdrawals of gold from the Bank of En- 
gland the price jumped up one per cent. in 
the Gold Room, and sales were made as 
high as 1153; but the next day it fell off one 
per cent., and at. the close of the week it 
was 1148, which was still 13 per cent. 
above the price the week previous. London 
was less.excited than New York, and no 
change was made in the bank rate of inter- 
est, which remains at 3 per cent. 

On the Stock Exchange there have been 
some “ drives” made at the active stocks, for 
the benefit of the “‘ bears,” who have not 
failed to improve their opportunity. The 
new rules adopted by the Stock Exchange, 
doubling the rates of commission, went 
into effect last week, and great pains were 
taken to create the impression that the 
change would have the. effect of driving 
some of the heaviest operators out of the 
Street, and consequently diminishing busi- 
ness. But Wall Street..woald not be in the 
least injured if some.of the heavy oper- 
ators should be driven out. of .it, of 
which, -however, there is mot the least 
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probability. The parties. that have 
been aiming at Western Union Tel- 

egraph for some months made another at- 
tack on that stock by announcing that the 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company 
would reduce the charges for all messages 
between New York, Washington, Boston, 
and Abany, on and after the 15th inst., 
about 25 per cent. This caused a decline of 
1 per cent. on Western Union; and reports 
of diminished earnings in the Lake Shore 
road had a similar effect on the current 
price of that stock. In other speculative 
securities there were no material changes, 
although Union Pacific, which had sold up 
to 41, fell off to 898, which was } higher 
than it closed at the week previous. Union 
Pacific is firmly held; but it is likely to un- 
dergo rapid changes, and it will not be 
looked upon by prudent investors as a safe 
stock to hold until some settlement shall 
have been effected with the Government in 
relation to the claims upon the~ Com- 
pany for the interest due on the 6 per cent. 
currency bonds which were issued for its 
benefit. A stock which depends upon the 
action of Congress for its value is the most 
dangerous and uncertain kind of property 
that a capitalist could invest his money in. 
Taken upon its own merits, the Union Pa- 
cific ought to be considered as one of the 
most valuable railroads in the country, and 
in time it will become so. But the man- 
agers must free themselves from the liabil- 
ity of congressional interference before the 
road can ever be considered safe for invest- 
ment purposes. Pacific Mail is still heavy 
and drooping, and it will continue so until 
the Senate shall have taken some decided 
course in relation to the bill passed in the 
House for abolishing the $500,000 subsidy 
for carrying the China mail. The demand 
for Government bonds continued active all 
the week and prices were well maintained, 
as were the prices of first mortgage railway 
bonds and state securities. 

In general trade there is an increasing 

activity, and specially among the dry goods 
dealers, which causes an increased demand 
for money at the banks; but the rates of 
discount are unchanged, and, while the banks 
are liberal in taking good paper at six per 
cent., many of their customers find no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining all the accommodations 
they require on the Street at five per ceut. 
There is a good deal of paper offering, how- 
ever, which can be had at much higher 
rates, and some of the small state banks 
employ their funds by purchasing paper of 
this class, through their brokers, at 10 to 12 
per cent. 
“The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the exports of specie from the port 
of New York to foreign ports since Jan 
1st for a period of 24 years: 











- a a — weeee $6,693,175 
décqccdstocseses 5,226,877 
908 1a ier 202,560 
1,616,899 | 1960......c.eecceeee 1,627,566 
8,405,523 | 1859... - 4,287,968 
932,094 | 1858, . 8,364,496 
4,211,323 | 185 « 2,892,980 
8,974,188 | 1856 » "56844 
3,448,541 | 18, 793,698 
3,717,314 | - . 2,015. 
8,788,602 | 1853...,.-.. --s-2e 1,329, 
6,216,011) 1852 Mb ewooccssenece 6,695,727 

















QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6TH, 1875, 
Offered. Asked. 


AMECTICA, ..cesecccecce o0002150 _ 
American Exchange....... 118 1184g 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 140 
Central National.......... 99 994 
Chatham........s00- ge dtcclne _ 
GROMER once ch¥eccccedes 1500 _ 
City..... sehebee osce eee 5-300 — 
Corn Exchange........++ 125 180 
First National ............. 200 _ 
Fourth National .......... -- 100 
eh Pee 155 _ 
Gallatin National.......... 128g — 
German Americap......... 87 90. 
Gold Exchange............ 113 1 
Greenwich........ ow 215 
ey Pee | a 99 — 
Hanover.......... -.. 98 99% 
Importers’ and Traders’ . +200 2014 
VIN 500050 + gaxeatyenet — 
Leather Manufacturers’... — 195 
Manhattan...........00+2-145 _ 
rN ee coe cess chee 115 os 
Meochetter S038. 138 —_ 
Mechanics’ Banking Assoce’n 90 ~- 
Mercantile.........+. ev egee Lee 


Merchants’...........0.+-119 121 
Merchants’ Exchange. ...,,101 106 
Metropolitan ..........60..129 133 
NABGAU.......000 se ecese seen LOBKY 
New York........sccocess128 





Ninth National. .........++100 101 
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North America............ 97 99 
Park......cgdiaed ccpeenaeeeee or 
og Py 145 
da ag ae 4 > 
Seventh Ward,........... _ 
Shoe and Leather ...)... — 152 
~ State of New York........ 112 115 
Tradesmen’s..... ......... — 145 
Unless ii 2. 2138 _ 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Approved deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


Real Hstate Loans 


THE BEST. 


Stocks often fail to pay dividends, or they 
may depreciate to utter worthlessness; Rail- 
roads, Corporations, and Municipalities fre- 
quently neglect to provide for the Courons 
on their Bonps; governments pay low inter- 
est ; but well-placed Loans on REAL EstaTs 
are never lost. The LAND remains to secure 
the debt, and when Loans are made, as by 
Hammond & Bogus, 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, on tio or three times their value in 
Real Estate, at ten per cent. interest per annum, 
payable semi-annually, they are as safe and 
productive as ought to be desired It will 
pay any one who has money at interest to 
send by postal-card for full particulars. 

HAMMOND & BOGUE, 
186 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO. 


‘INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 


vi 
Mortgages, without sole to the lender. 
Boceenege: Any of the Banks or Bankers of Indi« 


ana} 
ames National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 
we hs A Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders’ 
atio 


STOCK BROKERS,TUMBRIDGE & Co., N.Y. 


Morton, Bliss & Co., 


BANKERS, 3 BROAD ST., N. Y., 


Issue Circular Notes = Letters of Credit for Trave 
elers; also Commercial Credits, available in all parts 


Negotiate "First-class Railway, City, and State 
Loans and make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., London. 
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BALDWIN, WALKER & KC, CHICAGO. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD. 


Some months ago the propositions for funding and 
settlement had received the assent of a large majority 
of all classes of Bondholders and Creditors. Valu- 
able time has been lost in waiting for the remainder, 

We earnestly recommend all who have not yet 
funded their coupons or accepted the propositions 
for settlement to come forward and do so at once. 
It is clearly for their own interest. 

With the settlement perfected, the following re- 
sults may be expected: 

A large advance in the price of the First Mortgage 
Bonds; the completion of Western rail connections; 
the extension to deep water on the Chesapeake Bay; 
enlarged equipment; renewed activity in the de- 
velopment of the mineral resources along the line; 
and a rapid increase in the business and efficiency of 
the road, which would ina short time greatly change 
and improve the whole aspect of its affairs and afford 
assurance of its ability to ultimately earn the interest 


on all its debt. 
PISK & HATCH. 
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KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeandabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale, 
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40 shares, a lot valued at $200; 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ATTENTION ! 
CAPITALISTS AND INVESTORS. 


The best Opportunity ever Offered for Mak- 
ing Money with Perfect Security, 
and Good Profits. 


I located in Nebraska in 1857, at a point now known as the town of West Point, 
the county seat of Cuming County, one of the best agricultural counties in the state. In 
1867 we improved the Elk Horn River as a 700-horse power and erected a flouring mill. 
In 1869 laid out the town of West Point and donated lots to parties that would build. 
In 1871 the 8. C. & P. R. R. was constructed from the Union Pacific R. R. at Fremont, 
through our town, on its way to the Missouri River. Still holding to the idea of selling 
lots only to parties that would build, in 1874, finding myself still in possession of a good 
water-power, about 800 of the best lots in a town of over 1 ;200 inhabitants, in as fine an 
agricultural region as the world can Woast of, the thought arose to my mind: all large 
cities have manufactories; and in order to mal® West Point a manufacturing city we must 
build factories. Country’ tributary to the town raises and ships 300,000 bushels of wheat 
annually, a large amount of wool and flax; and in producing this a large amount of 
agricultural implements are used. We pay a freight of 30 cents per bushel to market, at 
Chicago, when it should be reduced to flour and pay but 10 cents per bushel; sell wool 
at 25 cents per pound, when it should be sold in cloth; burn up straw, instead of man- 
ufacturing it into paper; while our agricultural implements are manufactured abroad. 

A company has been organized under the laws of the state, with an authorized cap- 
ital of $500,000, divided into full-paid shares of $25.each, for the purpose of erecting and 
operating a flouring mill of 45 run of burrs, the largest. in the United States, a woolen 
mill, paper mill, and oil mill; to which agricultural implements will be added. 

he company has now a flouring mill, 40 acres of land, valued at $25,000, city lots 
valued at $15,000, and best improved water-power in the country. 

The undersigned will donate to each person that will buy 6 shares of stock a lot 
valued at $25; for 10 shares, a lot valued at $50; for 20 apart a lot valued at $100; for 


for 80 shares, a ‘lot valued xt 5400; for 100 shares, a lot 


valued at $500. These lots are all inside the city limits and tra nting the proposed ‘mills, 


This donation will be made for the first $300,000 stock sold. 


Total donation to share- 


holders $60,000 and it is proposed that the city will make a donation of $40,000. It is 
claimed, and justly too, that the building of the mills will increase these lots 500 per cent. 
the first year, and the investors in shares double their money the first year. Thecompany 
is confident that it can make 30 per cent. on its capital stock invested. 

A better chance to the capitalist has never been offered before. 

Also city lots will be sold and proceeds of the same invested in stock of the company. 
Send for Price-list of lots. For further information call on or address 

Who would not feel glad to have a share in the largest flouring mill in the United 
States? and if each person that reads this will take one share, why then the stock will 
all be taken in one week. Now is the time to build mills, when everything is cheap. 

For References write, or refer to the first number of Tue INDEPENDENT for February. 


Address 


JOHN D. NELIGH, 


Care WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 66 Broadway, Room 35, 
or apply to LIVINGSTON & CO., Agents, 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
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XCV CENTS ON THE DOLLAR 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, Fad BUT A ROA 


KANSAS 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE COUPON BONDS. 
Issued on One- the 7 low value of unen- 
cumbered, improved Farms, in Eastern Kan- 
o-. X per cent. interest, 2S ‘Beini- Analy. 


es rs Insture in V years. d interest 
oaye oat F oar Home lortgage 
c ot accompanied wits Hy oom plete Abstract 


tte, Bonds the mortgaged Loge wot A to be unen- 
pT and also b La a written s' ent of the 
Mortga pr approved 8 ‘a written seatement of the 
as security. Mortgages are from 
sD, 300, $M, $MM, and dollars, accompanied 
certa: date of Mo 


tive yea od n New , and will be pleased to 
lodge these - +t es with ay on hogey of 
your order. To those, having igs bell e in- 
vite a personal ca Rovtee. te With x 


we will select Mi 
between the day interest is due ani day after.” 
(Aug. No. N. Y. ) Send XII cent P.-O. stamp 
for blanks and circul ‘erences 
given at He A Ref eo 

—— 0 ug he. bent 5 71 MANAGER - Loan 
and Moi Lea’ 

te Note-—We Raicioute a bountiful fillin 

r granaries to overneans never 
looked better. is e to accommodate Kan- 
sas Farmers who will furnish absolute indemnity. Will 
send bat L~ above described Securities in sums of 


uf? F? PER CENT. NET on First-class Real Estate 
eon. on Improved yo ” Interest sem'- 

annvaliy bay enn for circular 

EIM & GO., Falls City, Neb. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HAPPY NEWY EART TOOUR PATRONS. 


BROOKLYN, January 8th, 1875. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
Semi-Annual Dividend of TEN PER CENT., payable 
on demand. 


"2S $700,915.64, 


After paying the above Dividend, the stock is worth 
over 200 per cent. on the books of the Company. 


EDMUND DRIGGS, President, 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 89 and 388 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7 











2 PER CENT, NET, 


PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY. 
I can loan on ere Real Estate in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and on Minnesota wheat farms, and 


> 
ist, Low valuations. 


security. 
3 cent. semi-annual Setaest, 3 net, the 
borrower _ pa: all charges. Best of references 


iven. Md ws to culars. 
ert: OHNSTON. St Paul, Minnesota. 


SENT FREE 


rea eran crema WALL STREET | se 
ROKERS, 2 





piste nstractig pitel of S istration 8 fo TF ny 
ions to an 
MBRIDGE BR 


Wott street, New ¥.60 ge Sannnes 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & C0., 


KERS, 
Nos. 9 and 11 Sieeat 8T., "NEW YORK, 
issue amperes NOTES and LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRA ERS IN EUROPE AND 





for EAST, 
available i all the ie ieltans aie cities; also for use in the 
United Sta TELEG H 


Wes IC 

TRANSFERS to 1 LONDON.’ FAtus, ¢ CALIFORNIA, 
VANA, MEXICO, CHINA, JAP JAPAN, ete. 

Seu of Banks, Bankers, yor received. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 
esha d'ilinols and Miasourl TEN Pk CTS ni feee 


New York) and our choice Kansas 
‘ailed. 


VE P 
CENTS have never Nothing but an earth juake 
can impair their pomrta; S and as eden 


ness, ask our New York Bank. 
eer in N New York, 
or details TARY 
Illinois Loan A Jacksonville, ll P.-O box 65% 
12 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds negotiated by the 
KANSAS LOAN AND.TRUST CUMPANY. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Coupons Semi-Annual. Interest always prom: 
Serine acme more. 5 


dent. Pohsmpaign ill G ; Geo. ou: Nople Secretary 


Send for Circular and References. 








Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 

G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


12 PER CENT, NET.. 





"We loan not to one-third of, of the = 
saat a oe y one of the 

beieee have never lost a dollar. We 

y pay the interes | -annually in New York 


» one Oe my = A me Wore paid oie peomensy. We 
funds from the Wi antic to the Missouri river, — 
y be able to refer to parties of your acquaintance 


Bend for full culars 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





aon and care used inthe sel 
his direction. Refer by a to 
irst National 


First Nationa al Bank, Harif 
a ni 
tional Bank, iBank, Chicago, m. 
(@™ References PR io ae the 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway co corner Cedar St. 


Cash Capteal.........-. 8400, 000 00 
Cash ) CT re 1,029,954 PD] 


“Sand, TOYS cece... $1,429,954 82 


paver Eat ieoane 
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Kinancial, 


SYMBOLIC CURRENCY. 


SENATOR CoNKLING, of this state, ina 
short and pithy speech on the currency 
question, delivered in the Senate, February 
19th, 1874, happily said: 

‘* When you have paper money redeem- 
able, you have only a symbolic currgncy. 
You have in the papera symbol of the 
value bebind it. But when you have no 
value behind it which the holder can reach, 
no redeemability, you have a mere floating 
promise to pay.” 

A truer truth in finance was never stated, 
Tlie legal-tender note of the United States is 
a promise to pay one dollar or more accord- 
ing to the denomination which defines the 
sum promised. What is this dollar? That 
amount of gold or silver which the coinage 
laws of the United States declare to be a 
dollar. Of this dollar the legal-temder 
paper dollar is the symbol or representa- 
tive, so far as the promise is concerned. In 
order, however, to make it such in fact, and 
thus invest it with the commercial power 
of the gold dollar, it must be redeemable 
thereby at the option of the holder. The 
gold dollar must stand behind it. The 
paper dollar is virtually av order drawn by 
the United States Treasury against itself; 
and, like any other order for the payment 
of money, it must be paid when payment 
is demanded or cease to be the commercial 
symbol of what it pledges. Redeemable 
paper, because it is redeemable, passes cur- 
rent as the symbol or equivalent of what it 
stipulates. 

The reason why legal-tender notes are at 
a discount, as compared with gold, consists 
in the simple fact that for the present they 
are not redeemable. Their face value can- 
not be realized in gold because the Govern- 
ment does not now pay this form of its in- 
debtedness. And if it were once settled in 
the public mind that the Government never 
would pay it, then the value of legal-tender 
notes would be just equal to that of the 
paper—no more and no less. It is faith in 
their ultimate payment that gives them any 
value as money; and the nearer the 
period of payment comes to the present 
period the sooner will legal-tender notes 
rise to the level of a complete and perfect 
symbol of the value behind them. Now 
they circulate purely on the credit of what 
they are hereafter to be. Specie payment 
attained is the thing needed to make the 
symbol and the thing symbolized just equal. 








STATISTICS OF COMMERCE AND 
NAVIGATION. 


Tue “ Monthly Report No. 4 of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics” contains an exhibit of 
our foreign trade for the month ended Oc- 
tober 31st, 1874, and for the ten months 
ended the same, as compared with the cor- 
responding periods of 1873, the synopsis of 
which is as follows: 
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The amounts of the foregoing, which for 
the ten months ended October 31st, 1874 
and 1878 vresvectively, consisted of mer- 
chandise and of specie and bullion, were as 
follows: 

















4 | | ——s Foreign 
Imports. E: 
| Values | 
1874. 
chen, rial 485,691) $450,383,233 | $13,313,399 
Specie and b bullion.. | 48,795,490} 5,636,562 
14,347,136 


Merchandise......... + 627,177,605| 438,777, 
Specie a! and bullion. .! Fawn 49,439,632] 6,720,307 





Allowing for the difference in the ware- 
house account, the imports of merchandise 
exceeded the exports of domestic and for- 
eign merchandise during the ten months 
from January 1st, 1874, to October 31st, 
1874, inclusive, by $7,504,401, while for the 
corresponding period ox 1873 the excess cf 
imports over oxports uf mercnandise 
amounted to $75,453,927. Fer the ten 
montas coded Ovtober 21st, 1572, the cox- 
pozts of gold and silver coin end bullion 
exceeded the impo.is by $42,302,778, ‘us 
compared with 2a cxuss of $33,079,648 
during the corresponding period of 1878 
By adding the specie aud bullion to the 
merchandise, it will be found that for the 
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ten months ended October S8ist, 1874, the 
total exports exceeded the total imports in 
the sum of $34,788,377, while for the cor- 
responding period of 1878 the excess of 
total imports over the total exports 
amounted to $40,572,579. In the last- 
named period there was a balance of trade 
of more than forty millions against this 
country, while in the other period the bal- 
ance of trade in our fayor amounted to 
nearly thirty-five millions. This reduction 
of imports, as compared with exports, is a 
desirable change in the course of our for- 
eign trade. 

The report shows that of our total for- 
eign trade by water during the ten months 
ended October 31st, 1874, over 73 per cent. 
was carried in foreign vessels, as compared 
with about 75 per cent. for the correspond- 
ing period of 1878. The number and ton- 
nage offvessels engaged in the foreign trade 
which entered into and cleared from the 
ports of the United States during the 
twelve months ended October 3ist, 1874 
and 1873, respectively, were as follows: 

















___ Sintered. Cleared. 

No. | Tons. | No. { Tons. _ 

1374. aes ery 
American vessels, .. 2 1a 3,691,900) | 11,847) 3,796,419 

Foreign vessels.... 030} 9,048, 60 602 | |19,25: 258| 9,055,429 
DONG ice. <i wt ane |iao 1,105 | “12,851,308 
American vessels... | 11,374) 3,743,602) |11,600| &.857. 980 
Foreign vessels..... 20,302) 8,442 660) |20, 464) 8,415,171 
Total. coos. cocece 31,676 '12 186,262) 32,064 12,273,160 








The trade of the United States with Cuba 
for the fiscal year ended June 3ist, 1874, 
shows imports to the amount of $86,272, 466, 
of which only $1,566,223 was entered free 
of duty, and domestic and foreign exports 
amounting to $20,791,509. The estimated 
duties on imports from Cuba amounted to 
$33, 662,854.89. 





SAVINGS BANK STATISTICS. 


Tue six New England States at the com- 
mencement of 1874 had 1,153,962 open 
accounts in their savings banks, with $385, - 
247,135 to the credit of their depositors 
At the same time the savings banks of New 
York State showed 839,472 open accounts, 
with $285,520,085 to the credit of their 
depositors. The aggregate of these seven 
states presented 1,993,434 open accounts and 
$670,767,220 due to depositors. What are 
the additions to be made to these figures by 
the business of the past year we cannot tell 
until the reports shall be received; yet 
there is no doubt that the figures will be 
considerably increased. 

Of the savings banks in this state forty- 
two are located in the City of New 
York, and on the Ist of January, 1874, had 
475,192 open accounts, with $170,211,024 
due to their depositors. The savings banks 
of Brooklyn—seventeen in number—had 
129,747 open accounts, with $42,819,184 due 
to depositors. The aggregate for these two 





“cities showed 604,989 open accounts, with 


$212,530,208 due todepositors. This leaves 
234,533 open accounts and $72,489,877 of 
deposits for all the rest of the state. The 
surplus of all the savings banks of the 
state, over and above their liabilities, was 
$21,448,952, and their total net assets 
amounted to $306, 969,037. 

On the 1st of January, 1858, the total 
amount of deposits in the savings banks of 
this state was $41,422,672. Since that 
period their increase has been as follows: 


Years. 

January Ist, 1950. ........cercccssece $48,194,847 
bea  - itidse -octgieaaside 58,178,160 
« a? eee er 67,440,397 
* 992 OUR ia a ans. -devebocda 64,083,119 
se Obs: ¢6nemuen cial 76,538,183 
bed gt eRe -7 93, 

» OF PII ici ovinsscabsbetes 111,787,763 
ad a: 115,472,566 
bad OE tice Shegen cidade 131,769,074 
ba CONTE dbce chocecasgeeuant 151,127,562 
bad RMB. dhs ci vevessccsede 169,808,678 
e SMe ~ conn catsaal 194,360,217 
7 WW Medane cocadcesdideud 230,749,408 
o ere Oe ee 267 905,828 
Welln s enstincagennennen 285,286,621 

ie cnncntepetocascens 285,520,085 


During the year 1873 the increase of de- 
posits amounted to only $233,464, owing to 
the panic in the fall of that year and the 
ensuing depression of business. On the ist 
of July, 1873, the deposits amounted to 
293,178,081, and on the ist of January, 
1874, to $285,520,085, showing that $7,657,- 
946 bad between these two. periods been 
withdrawn from the savings banks of the 
state and were not made up by new de- 
posits. Of these withdrawals $4,190,529 
were from the savings banks in the City of 
New York. 
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Noung and Old, 


TRAINING TIME. 


BY BELLE W. COOKE. 








Suprer is over, 
Now for the fun, 
This is the season 
Children must run. 
Papa is reading, 
Says of those boys : 
“ Pray, did you ever 
Hear such a noise ?” 


Riding on ‘* camels”’ 
Over the floor, 
See, one’s a squirrel 
Climbing the door. 
There goes the baby 
Flat on his nose, 
Brother was trying 
To tickle his toes. 


Little he minds it, 
Thought he would cry, 
Changed it to laughter 
As Lyn galloped by. 
Order is nowhere, 
Fun is the rule, 
Think they are children 
Just out of school. 


Home is their palace, 
They are the kings, 
Let them be masters 
Of just a few things, 
Only one hour 
Out of all day 
Give them full freedom, 
Join in their play. 


Do not be crusty, 
Do not forget 

You liked to manage— 
Sometimes do yet. 

Home will be sweeter 
Till life is done 

If you will give them 
Oae hour for fun. 





THE SPALPEENS. 





BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 





Granny WELCH was a funny little Irish 
woman, who wore a ‘plaid shawl at all 
times and seasons, and whose tight-fitting 
hood could not—indeed, it did not attempt 
to—conceal the broad white cap-frill which 
bobbed up and down as she talked, which 
was pretty often, I assure you. 

Granny Welch hated boys, all but one; 
and that was Mikey, the son of her 
*< darlin’” daughter, who bad left her three 
years ago. 

‘*Mikey isn’t jist but a baby yet,” she 
would sometimes say, apologetically to a 
neighbor; ‘*‘ but if iver he grows into one 
of them imperdint spalpeens beyant I’li kill 
him.” 

Then the neighbor would laugh, and 
Mikey would laugh, and finally Granny 
Welch herself would laugh until her cap- 
frill shook and her bead-like eyes twinkled 
like a couple of very small stars. 

Time had dealt gently with the old lady. 
He bad given her no painful rheumatism, 
no feeble limbs or stiffened joints. He had 
ozly bleached her hair and wrinkled her 
face and shriveled her up, so that she grew 
smaller and smaller, until it really seemed 
as if she might blow away some day, 
‘‘ when she’d grown old enough,” as Frank 
Wellington bad said. 

Frank Wellington was one of the boys 
whou Granny Welch hated. She hated 
him because he had asked her to ‘lend 
bim the loan of her shawl” ove stinging 
winter day; she bated bis brother Tom 
because he had said that Mikey looked like 
a frog in the new jacket and pants which 
she bad worked so bard to make him; but 
more than all she bated them both because 
they were veritable boys or “ spalpeens.” 
The words were synonymous with Granny 
Welch. 

It was the day before Christmas, and 
Mikey sat watching the stove and waiting 
for his grandmother, who had gone to 
cburch. He couldn’t go out into thestreet, 
for his toes were peeping through his little 
worn shoes. “Granny” badpromised him 
a new pair ‘‘whin her ship came intil the 

harbor”; but he was almost tired of waiting 
for that. Mikey knew very little sbout 
Christmas. No one liad told him to hang 
up his stocking and he had heard no hint 
of presents. He had a vague idea tuat it 
must be a good time, because everybody in 
the court went to church. That was all 
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Mikey knew about the day to which most 
little people look forward so eagerly. 

He didn’t like to sit in the kitchen all 
alone. Granny Welch had often boasted 
that, the room ‘‘fronted the coort and 
there was a great dale of things to be seen 
from it.” But Mikey found it a lonesome 
place now. The people who came by 
walked very fast, and had their cloaks 
drawn tightly about them, as if they were 
cold. The wind was blowing too. He 
didn’t like the wind; it made him think of 
what Frank Wellington had said. What if 
his grandmother should “‘ grow old enough” 
that very day. Dinner time was coming, 
too, and he was hungry. He began to cry. 

“* Whist, whist, now. Where’s me little 
man? This isn’t him, sure, It’s a baby 
we have here, intirely.” 

There she was, Granny Welch. Justa 
little old Irish woman—that was all; but 
to Mikey she was everything—fire and light 
and dinners and suppers, aye, and jacket 
and trowsers too. So it was no wonder 
that his face brightened as she appeared. 

Granny Welch always went along the 
streets with her eyeson the ground. If she 
saw a piece of wood large enough to make 
ablaze, she picked it up. It really seemed 
as if Santa Claus must have strewn some 
nice bits in her way this morning, her arms 
were so full. Among others was a bough 
of an old elm, which seemed almost likea 
tree itself, it was so tall and had so many 
little branches. Mikey looked atit with 
longing eyes, ~— 

“Are ye wantin’ it, Michael?” 

ere.” 

“On yer back ?” inquired Granny Welch, 
with a fierce bobbing of her cap-border. 

‘* No, sir,” replied irreverent Mikey. 

**There’s where ye’ll get it, thin.” 

Mikey laughed. He was very well 
acquainted with Granny Welch. 

“‘[Pll take it from yer,” he cried, glee- 
fully, suiting the action to the word. 

**Granpy” caught bim in her arms, and 
gravely adm nistered a few sounding slaps, 
which didn’t hurt bim-a bit. 

“*Is it a Christmas ye’ll have ?” she asked, 
when her pretended wrath was appeased. 

io , 

She took down an old skillet from the 
walland put it upon the stove, then she 
dropped into it a handful of corn and 
awnzited the result, 

Mikey listened for the popping, and at 
last it came. When the kernels were “all 
snapped out” she took a large needle and 
some blue yarn and strung them thereon. 
Then she tied the string to the old bough, 
winding it in and out among the withered 
branches, whence it hung in long white 
loops. 

‘*Tbhere’s yer Christmas,” said she, with 
a satisfied air. ‘‘ Look well now. Don’t 
break it.” 

He took it in his plump hand. He walked 
proudly up and down the room, the corn 
waving gracefully. 

‘*That’s a nice Christmas,” said Granny 
Welch, the queer cap-border bobbing 
again. 

“ Yes.” 

“A nice Christmas. Nice little boys gets 
nice Christmases.” 

Mikey’s stout figured straightened. 

* There’s little Biddy McLaughlin beyant, 
as cries wid the toot’ache. -She gets no 
Christmas atall. Mind that, now.” 

Mikey looked sober. Tie little girl was 
his best-beloved playmate and he was very 
sorry for her. He thought of her all the 
while he was eating his dinner, holding bis 
potato in one hand and grasping his newly- 
acquired treasure in the other. When the 
meal was over and his grandmother was 
busy putting away the fragments he took 
to his little heels and ran across the court 
to “* Biddy’s part.” 

Poor Biddy looked up with tearful eyes, 

“TooVache now ?” inquired Mikey. 

‘Is stoppin’,” replied Biddy, soberly. 
“There are 4 clove in it.” 

“See my Christmas, Biddy.” 

She looked admiringly. 

** Come out intil the court, Biddy. We'll 
have a percession. Pretind its banners.” 

“ But 1 have none,” whined Biddy. 

Mikey broke his bough in two, scattering 
bits of wood and kernels of corn as he did 
so, To arrange the two “ banners” grace- 
fully was a work of time, but the children 





did it, or thought they did it, at lest. 





The ‘‘percession” had been in motion | 


hardly five minutes when it was uncere- 
moniously ordered to halt. 

“Stand still there! What do you call 
that? A string of snow-flikes? Give us 
one, won’t you ?” 

The children stood still and looked terri- 
fied. 

‘‘Oh! Frank! Come here a moment.” 

Fravk came, a merry-faced boy, with 
clear gray eyes. 

‘* What is it, Tom ?”’ 

‘Just look at those little rats. They’ve 
a@ whole string of snow-flakes and. they 
won’t give a fellow one.” 

“Nonsense!” laughed Frank. 
alone.” 

“It’s my Christmas,” faltered little 
Mikey. 

“Your what ?” 

** My Christmas.” 

** Jerusalem !” exclaimed Tom, thinking 
of the stately evergreen at which he had 
managed to get a peep, in his parlor at 
home. 

‘*Don’t you get any presents?” inquired 
Frank, kindly. 

“I’m to get a new coat,” spoke up Bid- 
dy. “Is makin’ out of alady’s dress— 
good an’ warm, wid quiltin’ in it.” 

Alas! there was need of it, poor litile 
Biddy. 

‘*i’m te have some shoes—some time,” 
said Mikey. 

The gray eyes looked a little less clear. 
Something dimmed them. 

For a moment Frank seemed lost in 
thought; then he suddenly puiled from his 
pocket small rule. 

**Put your foot on this,” said he to 
Mikey. “It won’t hurt you (seeing that 
the child hesitated). Just for a minute. 
Come!” 

Mikey did so, wonderingly; and Frank, 
after examining it carefully, put the rule 
in his pocket again, and the boys walked 
off. 

“What are you going 
Frank?” inquired Tom. 

“Tcan’t stand it, Tom,” replied Mark, 
earnestly. ‘‘Here am I—great man 
almost, with everything I want. And jusi 
think of those little chaps! It makes a 
fellow feel mean, somehow. Father gave 
me five dolars yesterday. It was to go to- 
ward my printing-press; but that young- 
ster shall have some new shoes to-day, or 
my pame’s not Frank Wellington.” 

Tom made noreply. He uls> had a little 
money, which had been given him tospend 
as he pleased, and he had noticed what 
seemed to have escaped the sharp eyes of 
his brother—viz, that Biddy’s brown locks 
were straggling through the many loop- 
holes in her worn-out hood. 

‘‘Do girls’ heads have to be measured? 
he inquired, at length. 

“No. Anything fits’em. Why?” 

‘*Oh! nothing,” replied Tom, carelessly. 

Half an hour afterward the boys stood 
again at the entrance of the court, The 
children were still there, but the “ trees” 
were stripped. Most of the corn had found 
its way into two little red mouths, which 
were even now quite full. 

‘Bring those what-do-you-call-’ems here,” 
called Frank. ‘‘ Both of you.” 

But the “ what-do-you-call’ems” didn’t 
move, so the boys went to them. Hastily 
snatching the ‘‘ banners” from the bewil- 
dered children, they proceeded to tie there- 
on some queer-looking packages—one sus- 
piciously like a dol), another like a horse, 
besides a couple of well-filled horus, the 
contents of which, of course, nobody could 
guess, and two larger bundles, which were 
reserved for the last. They had fastened 
them all on securely, a8 they thought, when 
snap, snap went the witbered old branches, 


** Let ’em 


to do now, 


sending the packages ignominiously to the. 


ground, where théy lay, surrounded by 
broken twigs and scraps of wood. 

Mikey gave onecry. It brought Granny 
Welch quickly to the spot. Her cap- 
border seemed fairly to dance and her little 
black eyes to flash fire as she caught sight 
of the boys. 


“An’ its ye, Frank Willin’ton—ye an’ 


yer brither, as couldn’t let a poor b’y play 
wid a few rotten sticks unmerlisted. It’s 
little enough he has, thin—he nor Biddy 


ynayther. Be off wid yees,” she added, - 


fiercely, raising ber voice, 


x. “Go home wid 
yees now, or 'lk—T’lb-” 
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The boys didn’t wait until the sentence 
was finished, They walked away without 
a word, 

They were sober and thoughtful that 
evening. The mother wondered what had 
come over her fun-loving lads; but she 
waited patiently for a solution of the mys- 
tery. 

And at eight o'clock came a furious pull 
at the door-bell, 

““Tt’s old Mrs. Welch, and she wants to 
see you boys, both of you,” said the father, 
half-anxiously. ‘‘ You haven’t been up to 
any mischief to-day, have you?” 

“No, sir,” replied Tom, meekly, while 
Frank colored up to the roots of bis hair, 
They looked like a couple of culprits as 
they went into the hall, where sat Granny 
Welch wringing her wrinkled hands. 

‘*God forgive me for wrongin’ yees,” 
said she, speaking very fast. ‘‘ But whin I 
seen the shoes foreninst me on the ground 
I had like to faint. An’ Biddy’s hood’s an 
iligant fit; an’ she an’ Mikey’s that pleased 
wid the candy an’ the t’ys they can do 
nothin’ intirely but jist turn’em over an’ 
over an’ laugh like a pair of babies, An’ 
Mrs. McLaughlin (she’s a babe wid the 
measles, an’ she can’t leave the night), she 
sinds ye her bist thanks an’ rispicts, and 
may ye niver want for a Christmas gift.” 

Frank and Tom looked at each other. 
Neither spoke. 

“Folks gets that tired of workin’ an’ 
scrapin’ that they gets hard sometimes,” 
continued Granny Welch, plaintively. “An’, 
ye seos, I didn’t sinse it at all, Ye'll for- 
give me, won’t yees, now?” 

“Oa! that was nothing,” stammered 
Frank. 

“We don’t care a fig about it,” added 
Tom, maguanimously. 

“Thank ye. God bless yees both. I’m 
very much obliged to yees. May ye live 
tilla hundred Christmases!” and she was 
gone. 

“* What does this mean, boys?” inquired 
the mother, when tbey returned to the sit- 
ting-room. 

‘It means — You tell her, Tom.” 

Tom tried to tell the story, but he failed 
signally, Then Frank took up the broken 
thread of the discourse, with little better 
result. Between them both, however, the 
lady at length gathered the truth. When 
they had finisbed her own eyes were wolst. 

“TI thank God for my boys,” said she, 
fervently kissing the blushing chaps. 
‘“*They have made me very happy. This 
will be a good Christmas for them, I am 
sure.” 

And it was. 

Granny Welch always makes two notable 
exceptions now when she speaks of *‘ im- 
perdint spalpeens.” Indeed, she has 
learned to like all boys better for the sake 
of “ thim tinder-hearted young gintlemin, 
the Willin’tons.” 

eg — 


ELEPHANTS. | 


BY MISS L. M. PETERSELIA. 





Ig I tell you that elephants are pachy- 
derms, you may not understand the word; but 
when I say thick-skinned animals, which is 
the meaning of the word, it is all plain and 
clear. The swine or pig family, the tapir 
of South America, the rhinoceros, the hip- 
popotamus, and by some the horse: also 
are called thick-skinned animals. There 
are but two species of elephants—the Asiat- 
ic and the African—and these are found 
only in their own countries, They are dis- 
tinguished from each other by the shape of 
the head, the size of the ears, the teeth, and 
the toes. In the elephant of Asia the top 
of the head is depressed or hollowed out 
above the trunk, the ears are comparatively 
small, the teeth appear as if made of sev- 
eral narrow teetli cemented together, ¢1d 
thers are four toes on the hind feet. Tue 
African elephant has a convex or heaped- 
up forchead above'the trunk, ears so large 
as to reach below the shoulders and be seen 
beneath the throat from the opposite side, 
the teeth have diamond-shaped figures in 
the enamel, and there are but three toes to 
the hind feet. The Asiatic elephant is found 
in India or Hindustan, Farther India, and 
the adjacent islands, and is a most valuable 
animal to the people of that region. The 
African elephant is found from Senegal to 
Oape Colony and isentirely untamed. The 
most remarkable features in both are the 
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iusks and the trunk. After the “‘milk- 
tusks,’ or the tusks of babyhood, are shed, 
the tusks of the elephant are permanent. 
Those of the African species:are larger and 
longer and yield a better quality of ivory. 


_ They weigh 150 pounds and bring about 


$200, while those of the Asiatic elephant 
weigh about one-half as much and are of 
an inferior quality. Both the male 
and female of the African species 
have tusks, while only the males of the 
Asiatic elephant have tusks, and even some 
of these are destitute: The eyes are sinall, 
but quick and lively, and the taste, hearing, 
and smell of the elephant are acute. Ele- 


* phants feed on berbage, maize, twigs, and 


roots; but they cannot browse on the leaves 
of trees, as the rhinoceros and hippopota- 
mus do, because the tusks prevent the ap- 
plication of the mouth. To obviate this 
difficulty, the elephant is endowed with a 
proboscis or trunk, which may be regarded 
as a prolongation of the nostrils, with 
which tbe upper lip is blended. It is a 
tube with a partition runaing through it, 
and on the upper side of the tip, imme- 
diately above the end of the partition, is a 
concave, pointed projection, that may be 
considered as a finger; and on the under 
edge a similar one, that opposes the other, 
as athumb to a finger. It is by means of 
this delicate and sensitive tip of the trunk 
that the elephant is enabled to pick up a 
pin or any other very small object. But 
the trunk, as a whole, is an organ of im- 
mense power, as well as of exquisite sensi- 
bility. The proboscis or trunk is nearly 8 
feet in length and composed of more than 
40,000 muscles, which give to it its marvel- 
ous flexibility—that is, power of bending; 
and, being stout in proportion to the enor- 
mous size of the animal, with it he can 
uproot trees or gather grass, pile immense 
logs or pick up a pin, kill a man or brush 
off an insect. It is both arm and hand to 
the elephant, for it conveys its food to the 
mouth. It drinks with it by pumping into 
it large quantities of water, and, when the 
two cavities are filled, curves it round, 
inzserts the extremity into its mouth, and 
drives the water in a huge stream 
down its capacious throat; or it may give 
itself a shower-bath by lifting the trunk 
over the boy and discharging the cooling 
shower upon its head and back. The ele- 
phant, like the camel, can lay up a store of 
water in its stomach; and at its pleasure can 
draw it from the stomach by means of its 
trunk and scatter it in a shower over its 
back to cool its heated body. The female 
bears but one offspring at a birth. The 
young sucks in the usual way, with- the 
mouth, turning its trunk over backward ; 
the teats of the mother being situated be- 
tween the two fore legs. The African 
elephant is at present hunted only for sport 
and profit, although the flesh is eaten by 
some tribes. The ancient Romans, as well 
as modern Europeans, considered the trunk 
palatable, and the foot, when baked or 
broiled, delicious. Both the Asiatic and 
African elephants live in herds, varying in 
number, and are always found in the thick- 
est forests or their vicinity and at no great 
distance from some stream of water. The 
elephant is exceedingly intelligent, and the 
various uses to which.man subjects it shows 
the extraordinary development of its intel- 
lectual faculties. In all work which re- 
quires the application of great strength 
combined with singular judgment the ele- 
phant is supreme, In piling logs, for ex- 
ample, the elepbant soon learns the proper 
mode of arrangement and will place them 
upon each other with a regularity that 
would not be surpassed by human work- 
men, An English gentleman residing in 
India mentions a pair of elephants that 
were accustomed to labor together, and 
which had been taught to raise their wood- 
piles to a considerable hight by con- 
structing an inclined plane of sloping 
beams and rolling the logs up the beams. 
The same writer says again: ‘‘One eyen- 
ing, while riding on horseback, my horse 
evinced excitement at the noise that ap- 
proached us in the thick jungle, and which 
consisted of the repeated ejacu.ations of 
urmph, urmph, in a hoarse and dissatisfied 
tone. A turn in the forest explained the 
uystery by bringing me face to face with a 
tame elephant, unaccompanied by any at- 
tendant. He was laboring painfully to 
carry a heavy beam of timber, which he 











b 
mahout 


| had balanced: across: bie tusks; but, the 


pathway being narrow, he was forced to 
bend bis head to. one side to permit.itto pass 


| endways, and “tlie éxertion and inconve- 


nience combined led him to utter the dis- 

satisfied sounds which caused my horse to 

halt. On seeing us, the elephant raised his 

head, reconnoitered us for a moment, then 

flung down the timber and forced himself 

backward among the brushwood, so as. to 

leave a passage, of which he expected us 

to avail ourselves. My horse still hesitated. 

The elephant observed and impatiently 

thrust himself still deeper into the jungle, 

repeating his cry of urmph, but in a voice 

evidently meant to encourage us to come 
on. Still the horse trembled, and, anxious 
to observe the instinct of the two sagacious 
creatures, I forbore any interference. Again 
the elephant wedged himself further in 
amongst the trees and waited impatiently 
for us to pass him; and, after the horse had 
done so tremblingly and timidly, I saw the 
wise creature stoop and take up his heavy 
burden, turn and balance it on his tusks, and 
resume his route, hoarsely snorting, as be- 
fore, his discontented remonstrance.” An- 
other elephant was by profession a builder, 
and was employed in laying stones, under 
the supervision of an overseer. Whenever 
he completed one course he signaled to the 
overseer, who came and inspected bis work, 
and, after ascertaining that the work was 
properly performed, gave the signal ‘to lay 
another course. On one occasion the ele- 
phant placed himself against a portion of 
the wall, and refused to move from the 
spot when the overseer came to thet part of 
the wall which his body concealed. The 
overseer insisted upon the animal's moving 
aside, and the elephant, seeing that his ruse 
had failed, immediately set bard to work at 
pulling down the wall which he had just 
built and which was defective in the spot 
that he had been attempting to conceal 
from the inspector’s eye. Dr. Franklin 
says: ‘‘I bave myself.seen in India the 
wife of a mahout (asthe driver is called who 
rides upon the neck of the elephant and 
gives the word of command)—I have seen 
the wife of a mahout confide the care of a 
very young child to one of these gigantic 
creatures, I was very much amused by 
observing its sagacity and the delicate at- 
tentions of this huge nurse lavished on the 
little thing entrusted toit, The elephant 
undertock its task in earnest. The cbild, 
which did not at all like to remain long in 
the same position, and wanted to be 
noticed, cried the moment it was Icft. to 
itself. Sometimes it got in between the 
animal’s legs or became entangled in the 
branches of the tree on the leaves of 
which the elephant was feeding. The 
animal on these occasions moved the child 
and disentangled it from the branches with 
wonderful tenderness, either by raising it 
with Its trunk or by moving out of its way 
the obstacles which might interfere with its 
movements.” Buffon relates that “a 
painter wished to make a drawing of the 
elephantof the menagerie of Versailles in 
an extraordinary attitude, which was with 
its trunk elevated in the air and its mouth 
wide open. The painter’s servant, to make 
it remain in this attitude, kept throwing 
fruit into its mouth, but oftener pretended to 

do so. The elephant was indignant at this, 

and, es if he knew that the painter's 

desire to make a drawing of it was 

the cause of this treatment, instead of 


revenging itself on the servant, addressed 
itself to the master, and discharged at him, 
through its trunk, a quantity of water, 
which spoiled the paper on which the 
artist was drawing.” 

Various methods have been adopted for 
their capture. And here the elephant does 
not display the same active intelligence 
that it shows on many Occasions in a tame 
state. One most commonly employed is to 
drive them into a keddah, or enclosure, with 
a wide opening, gradually narrowed. There 
is a broad dite, too wide for an elephant 
to stride over, of a considerable depih, and 
around on the outside is a paling of large 
timbers, well bound with strong battens 
and supported by props, forming an im- 
mense bulwark. ‘The most singular meibod 
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binds the animal to the tree by its bind legs 
while the koomkies distract his attention by 
their caresses. Another method is practiced 
in India by a kind of lassoving, or throwing 
a slip-knot over the head of the animal to 
be captured. Formerly the African. ele- 
phants were yed in war, and were 
exhibited.in the arena by Caesar and 
Pompey... Since then we have no trace of 
their being used'in a tame state, and are 
a Only hunted for pleasure or for their 
vory. . 


0 mc 
PROFESSOR FAWCETT AND HIS 
WIFE, 


Tue visitor to the House of Commons, 
waiting at the door of the Strangers’ Gal- 
lery and watching the members of Parlia- 
ment as they file in by the main entrance, 
will, no doubt, have "his eyes particularly 
arrested by a tall, fair-haired young man, 
evidently blind, led up to the door by a 
youthful, petite lady, with sparkling eyes and 
blooming cheeks. She will reluctantly leave 
bim at-tbedoor. The British Constitution 
would be ea upset were 8 woman to in- 
yade ‘the floor of the House of Commons 
after the chaplain’s incantation has been 
heard, even so far as to conduct hier blind 
husband to bis seat; so she has to consion 
him to a youth who stands waiting to lead 
the blind member to his place. As she 
turns away, many a friendly face will smile 
and many a pleasant word attend her as she 
trips lightly up the stairway leading to the 
Ladies’ Cage, near the roof of the House. 
The whisper passes around: “ One day, per- 
baps noi far off, she will take her seat 
beside her husband and reinain there.” 
And certain it is that when ladies have 
tbe suffrage the first female member of 
Parliament will be the lady of whom I 
write—Mrs. Fawcett. Not one-half of .the 
members of that body are so competent 
as she to think deeply and speak finely 
on mattersof public policy, while not the 
daintiest live doll moving about London 
drawing-rooms surpasses ber in the care df 
her household, her husband, and her child. 
The two whim I have mentioned are as 
well-known ‘figures as any who approach 
the sacred precincts of the legislature. The 
policemen bow low as they pass; the crowd 
in the lobby make @ path; the door-keeper, 
Mr. White, the mest amiable Cerberus who 
ever guarded an entrance, utters bis friendly 
welcome. The strangers ask who is that, 
and a dozen bystanders respond: “Professor 
Fawcett.” No one can look upon him but 
he will see on his face the characters of 
courage, frankness, and intelligence. He is 
six feet two inches.in bight, very blonde, his 
light hair and complexion and his smooth 
beardless face giving him something of the 
air of a boy. His features are at once 
strongly marked and regular. Henarrowly 
escaped being handsome and his expres- 
sion is very winning. His countenance is 
habitually serene and no cluud or frown 
ever passes over it. His smile is gentle and 
winning. It is probabie tbat no blind 
man bas ever before. been able to enter 
upon so important a_ political career 
as Professor Fawcett, who, yet under 
forty years of age, is the most influ- 
ential of. the independent Liberals in 
Parliament. From tbe moment that he 
took his seat in that body he has been 
able—and this is unusual—to command the 
close attention of the House. He has a 
clear, fine voice, speaks with the utmost 
fluency, has none of the university intona- 
tion, and none of the hesitation or uneasy 
attitudes of the average parliamentary 
speaker. He scorns all subterfuges, speaks 
houestly bis whole mind, and comes to the 
point. Attimes he is eloquent and he is 
always interesting. He is known to be a 
man of convictions, The usual English 
political theory, that you need not prove a 
thing rightin principle if you can show 
that it for the time works without disaster, 
is one which Professor Fawcett ignores. 
He defends the right against the wrong, 
with little respect to consequences. He, 
Sir Charles Dilke, P. A. Taylor, and Aube- 
ron Herbert..are iutimate friends and are 
looked upon as the four Irreconcilxbles of 
the House of Commons.—Moncoure D. Con- 
wAY, in Harper's Magazine for February. 
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TWO TOO PRACTICAL JOKES, 


TurRPIN, a Frenchman, celebrated by his 
countrymen and neighbors as a wicked wit, 
once, out of caprice, assumed the garb of a 
hermit. In this guise, accompanied by 
another wag of his own complexion, he 
entered an inn yard, where he found an ass 
attached to the door. Siripping the animal 
of its harness, he crept intoit himself and 
awaited the arrival of the owner of the ass, 
while’ bis companion drove the animal 
away. The owner, ov his return, was nota 
little pyre oy find his beast gone, and 
a bermit standing harnessed in its gear. 
Still more was he amazed when he heard 
Turpin devoutly thanking God for the re- 
turn of bis human shape. ‘‘ At length,” 
exclaimed the hermit, ‘‘my eins are for- 
given me and the time of my penance is ex- 
pireds I sinned, and was changed to an 
ass; but Heaven is merciful and its anger 
does not endure forever.” Saying which, 
Turpin threw down his barness and walked 
away. However, not very long after, the 
ass was seni to be. sold, and who should 
come into the market but its former pro- 











prietor. After staring at the animal, he 
called out: ‘* What! has the wretch sinned 
again, and has he again turned into an ass ? 
For thelove of God; friends; have nothiag 
togay to that animal, He has deceived me 
once, but lam not to be caught again; for, 
look.you, whoever buys bim will find him 
some day or other, as[ did, turned into a 
hermit.” 

Anotber example; in our opinion, of a 
high order. of practical joking, malicious 
though it be, is the following one, related 
by Moore of Sheridan. The Rev. Mr. 
O’Beirne, afterward Bishop of Meath, hav- 
ing arrived at Sheridan’s country bouse, 
near Osterly, it was proposed that on the 
next Sunday the clergyman should preach 
at the village church. On his objecting 
that be was not provided with a sermon, 
Sheridan offered to write one for him, if he 
would-conseat to preach it. The offer was 
accepted. .The next morning (Sunday) Mr. 
O’Bierne found the MS. by his bedside. 
Having read it over and corrected some 
theological errors-—such as ‘*It was easier 
for a camel, as Moses says,” etc.—he went to 
the church and delivered the sermon in his 
most impressive style, to the great satisfac- 
tion, as he thought, of all the congregation, 
among whom was Sheridan’s wealthy neigh- 
bor, Mr. C——, Some months after Mr. 
O’Beirne found himself cut by the whole 
family of the C——s, with whom he had 
previously been intimate; and, on express- 
ing his surprise at this treatment, was in- 
formed. that Sheridan’s sermon had been, 
from beginning to end, a personal attack 
upon Mr. C—, who had rendered himself 
very unpopular by his harsh conduct to the 
poor and to whom the congregation bad 
applied every sentence the preucher had 
delivered. ‘The sermon is preserved, but it 
is, unfortunately, too long to quote. The 
text is: ‘t For the oppression of the poor, 
for the sighing of the needy now will I 
arise, saith the Lord. I will set him in 
safety from bim tbat puffeth at him ”— 
Psalms xii, v. 5. The whole discourse is so 
grave and seemly tbat it needs an acquaint- 
ance with Sheridan’s intention to appre- 
ciate the subtle vein of irony that runs 
through it.—AU thé Year Round. 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. 








Ishal} take every opportunity to 
recommend and praise your in- 
struments, 

KELLOGG. For the last six years your Pianos 
have been my choice for the Con- 
cert-room and my Own house. 

Your Uprights are extrwordinary 
instruments and deserve their 
great success. 

PATTI. Ihave used the Pianos of every 

celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over all, 

Your Pianos astonish me, I have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 


WEALI. adame Pare called your Pi- 
“ ‘anest in the United 
States. J fully endorse that op'n- 

fon. They have no Rival any 


LUCCA, 


STRAUSS, 


where. 
Prices reasonable, Terms easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St... Y. 


R,. BELL’S Prescription for Consuntytion 


—Balsam of Alpine Moss. It is prompt, it is 
reliable, it is safe, it is salu , it never fails to 
benefit in all diseases of the Lungs. It is the 
secret of my great success in treating CONSUMPTION for 
the last ba Asda Try it. Sold by all wholesale 
druggists in Chicago. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 


POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect self-ch . self acting Electro-Galvanic 
Batter? combined with the celebrated Porous Plaster. 
Marvellously effective, when all other remedies fail, in 

eumatism, Ne! atica, Lumbago, Paralysis, 
Weak and Lame Back or Side, a ee laint, Hip 
Disease, Spinal Affections, Weak and Bore Lungs, and 
all Lameness, Soreness, Weakness, Numbness, and Ner 
yous Pains and Aches. Price, 50 Cents. Sold by all 
Qraaxiae. Mailed tree on receipt of price. Try Onc. 

eeks & Potter, Prop’rs, 176 Washington &t., Boston. 


SOV CHALLENGE WASHER 


Best and cheapest. In use 10 

years. 50,000 sold. Never fail 

to sell and please. SENT ON 

TRIAL anywhere, to be return 

ed at our expense and money re 

funded if they fail, after six week? 

use; to give ENTIRE SATIS- 

FACTION. Will do washing for cight persons in 

one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes. 

AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profits 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars. 

Ss. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y- 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 





























Cured at ho’ blicity. Dr. F. E. Marsn’s 
ry ‘Terms mode ate, ‘Tine short. Over «0 
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Financial. 


LOST AND INACTIVE CIRCULA- 
TION. 


Ir is estimated that the loss of ‘United 
States and national bank notes by de- 
struction and various accidents, while in 
the hands of their holders, has for the last 
ten years been at the rate of five millions 
per annum, making an aggregate of $50,- 
900,000 to be deducted from the amount as 
appearing on the books of the Treasury. 
These lost and destroyed notes, being non- 
existent, will never be returned for pay- 
ment, while they by so much lessen the 
actual amount of outstanding circulation. 

Beside this, there is a much larger 
amount of notes which, though not de- 
stroyed, are, nevertheless, in the tractive 
state. These notes exist, but do not cir- 
culate among the people, and, hence, 
they must be deducted from the active 
circulation. The legal-tender reserve kept 
by the national banks under the re- 
quirement of law and the notes of the sev- 
eral banks remaining in their respective 
vaults amount in the aggregate to about 
#140,000,000. The reserves held by private 
banks, saving banks, insurance and trust 
companies througbout the entire country 
cannot be less than about $100,000,000 
more, The balance kept on hand by the 
United States Treasury may, for an ayer- 
age, be set down at $10,000,000; and the 
various sums constantly held in state, 
county, city, and town treasuries, together 
with those on deposit to abide the issue of 
judicial investigation, may be safely esti- 
mated at $10,000,000 more. In addition to 
this, there is always a large amount of pri- 
vate hoarding of money, especially in times 
of uncertainty and suspicion, which for the 
whole United States would probably average 
not less than $100,000,000. - Some place it 
as hirh as $200,000,000. Let us call it $100,- 
000,000 


Put all these sums together, and they 
make an aggregate of $410,000.000 of 
United States and national bank notes 
either actually lost and non-existent or not 
in the state of active circulatioe among the 
people. This inactive circulation is very 
far from performing no monetary function, 
yet it does not pass from hand to hand in 
the daily transactions of business, in the 
small purchases, and in the settlement of 
pay-rolls. Itis held in the idle state and 
practically withheld from general use. 
Full one-half of the notes, whether Jegal- 
tenders or bank-notes, recorded as out- 
standing must be in this condition. If we 
place the whole amount at $800,000,000, not 
more than $400,000,000 would be in active 
circulation. 

Does the country really need more cur- 
rency or does it need less? If we answer 
this question by the gold test, it needs less, 
rather than more, since it has more paper 
—- than it can maintain at par with 
gold. If we answer the question by ths 
laws of trade, then we must give those laws 
an opportunity to furnish the answer, not 
by asking Congress to express a legislative 
opinion on the subject, but by remitting 
the matter to free banking, with an 
adequate provision for bank-note redemp- 
tion. The people will then answer it for 
themselves, and theirs will always be the 
best answer which can be given. If there 
is too much currency they will retire the 
surplus by sending it to the banks for re- 
demptiop, and if there is not enough the 
banks will supply the want. 





Insurance. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue New York Life Insurance Company 
in making the thirtieth annual statement 
of its condition at the close of the year 
1874, presents an array of figures which tell 
more forcibly than words how prudently 
the institution has been conducted and 
with what prosperous results. The amount 
of the cash assets of the company on the 
ist of January, 1874, were to the extent 
of $24,430,879.83, while the income of the 
year from premiums and _ accrued interest 
was $8,059,561.11, making a total of $32,- 
(90,440. From this sum is deducted the 
lisbursements of the year, $5,844,462.92, 
naking the assets at the close of the year 
627,145,777.51. But to this sum is to be 
sdded the excess of the market value of 
the securities held by the company above 
their cost, which will increase the assets by 
$202,889.57, making the actual cash assets no 
less than $27,848,667. From the undivided 
surplus of the year, amounting to $2,184,724, 
the managers have declared a reversionary 
Gividend, available on settlement of next 





.THE INDEPENDENT. 
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annual premium to participating policies, 
proportionate to their contribution of sur- 
plus. The company issued during the 
ear 7,254 policies, the totsl sum insured 
nearly $22,000,000. The list of 
trustees of this well-managed company in- 
cludes some of the strongest and most 
minent business names in New York. 
ts officers are: Morris Franklin, president; 
William H. Beers, vice-president; Theodore 
M. Banta, cashier. 


INSURANCE. 


ATNAINSURANCE COMP'Y 


OF HARTFORD. 


CAPITAL - - = $3,000,000 00 
Cash Assets at Mar- 

ket Value, Jan. 

ist, 1875 - - 6,497,275 94 


Liabilities i te - $245,116 06 


BRANCH OFFCE 173 BROADWAY, 


JAS. A. ALEXANDER, 
AG 











United States Life Insurance Co., 


s. 261. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
Cerner Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4, pamanigo 
LUTERBCURITY, BOONOMICAL 8 MANAGE 
and LIBERALITY TO THE IN! 
All forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued, 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


CHAS. E. rae Secretary. ‘ 
Wi AM D. WHITING, Actuary. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 
J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 











mae Company issues all kinds of policies at equita- 

le rates. Attention is also invited to the Decennial 

—— , which is practically an endowment assurance 
ary life rates. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


— NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING 








Policies Iszued, 
68,500.» 


ASSETS, 
$6,000,000. 


President. 
L. W. FROST 
. Vice-President, 
mM. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, q 
J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 
8. C. CHANDLER, JR. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - - - 217,405 54 


Brooklyn Department: 





CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 


106 BROADWAY, BROOELYN, E. D, 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
AMUEL D. BABCOCK, RNEY 
BENS. G. ARNOLD, LAW TURNURE, 
A. A. LOW SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
8. 5 CHITTENDEN ixRUS CURTISS, 
HENRY BOWER,” ALEX’R M. WHITE 
A 5 B.3 BRYCE. 


WILLIAM 
WILLIAM M. re CHARI.ES LAMSO. 
ee CRW ELE NENEY S BPAUEDING 


AULDING, 


H. ARNOLD. JOHN 

Bab Me RICHARDS, “ROB cCURDY 

HORAGE B. CLAFLIN, D MILLER, 

D, JOHN LE, 

ron WREY HENRY 

JOHN D. Malks CHARLES 

KRTHOR a BENSON, Row 

JOHN Je RIKER, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
W. CORLIES, M. B 

eink F. SLA 
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OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1875. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Oharter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the Sist December, 1874: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

ist January, 1871, to Slst December, 1874. $6,512,086 2) 

Premiums on Policion mx not marked 

January, 187 2,433,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
ners upon disconnected 


Premiums marked or ie lst January, 
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yy Stocks 
Real Estate and ‘bonds and Mortgages. 
Interest = sundry notes and claims due 
the Com: tt Si nstinhectese 
preantan Notes 2 and Bills Receivable...... 
Cash in Bank. 
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Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 


A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1874, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 


GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
FRED’K CHAUNCEY 
CHA DETT, 
SKIDDY 








ALL, 








URTI Pore 
paar ee. RUSSEL iL, CHAS. H. RSE 
LOW HOLBROOK, GEORGE W. LANE 








DAVID iD LANE ROBERT L. STUART 
JAMES BRYCE, JAMES G. DE FOR 
DANIEL 8.MILLER, ALEXANDER V.BLAKE, 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 

ENRY K.BOGERT. JOSIAH O. LOW, 
WIntTaat E. DODG LPH OXNE, 

PHELPS, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
JOSEPH GAILLARDJR. , THOMAS F, YOUNGS, 
c. A. HAND "HORACE GRAY. 
JAMES LOW. WINTHROP G. RAY. 
JOHN D. 1 ‘ MUND W. CORLIES, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, KNAPP. 

J.D. JO President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 35 Wall Street, N.Y. 








NEW YORK, January 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3lst of December, 1874, is 
publisbed in conformity with the provisions of its 
charter: 
Quitentns prentens December —_ = $246,910 93 


ums received from January 

December Sst, 1874. ......--eeeeeeeceerees 1,378,866 06 
Total Premiums... ............ Reren $1,625,776 99 

J" of premiums earned fro » 
to December ist, 1874.. $1,401,059 20 
Laser Boa PFOMIUMS...........s.eeeeeeees 87,443 27 
‘et earned premiums............... $1,313,615 93 

Paid ans same od: Losses, com- 

missions, expenses, and reinsurance, 
less salvages....... e8ssdevcanceccssecees ose 1,065,188 89 
$248,427 04 


Paid cash dividend to stockhold- 
ers, August Ist $20,000 00 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers..... . $155,756 29 29 


Prerrr rit reer eri rs, 


has the followii Assets: 

Oash'in — tnd with bankers "$0,787 
be States, State, bank, ant 408,780 00 
at ae AON arin tsentahat- 6 oe 8 
Pre and 

course of collection.......-..... 463,839 89 
Reinsurance and 

and scrip vot other companies,.. 38,242 00 

$997 562 62 





ASemi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 


TRUSTEES. 

EELAND, FRANOIS HATHAWAY, 
GABLE LEED, SAR ibe 
WILLIAM FRost. GEO. w HENNINGS, 
JAMES D. FISH, * FOsueM SEAGG 
ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT 

COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 

L. HAM, L. EDGERTON 
BRYCE GRAY HENRY R. UNHARDT, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., CHARLES D) DIMON, 


ELLWOOD ape: + miele 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V.-Pres. 

Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRA VELEBS of Hartford, Ct. 





{February 11, 1875. 
24th ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. (56 and 58 Broadway. 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1874. 


For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc..... $1,542,132 00 
OE Hn dc on ais cvnsdueescssictentathaas 580,070 28 
For Interest, etc., accrued................. 283,488 45 
$2,405,690 73 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for Claims by death on 
Policies and Payment of 
Manwilies....i... 000i) .beeedi. $594,284 00 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Pol- 
icies, and Interest on Divi- 
Gia iicd isi csh ccgdsedd iisei.. 462,190 98 
Total Amount returned to 
Policy-holders................$1,056,424 98 
Paid for Expenses, Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, and Commissions.... 295,508 58—$1,351,933 5 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank, Trust Compa- 
ny, and on hand................ $60,320 37 
Bonds and Mortgages and In- 
terest accrued on same.... 5,458,467 37 
Loans on Policies in force..... 2,279,736 08 
United States and New York 
State Stocks........0....+-65. 708,356 00 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred and 
Premiums and Interest in 
course of collection and 
transmission...........-+--+.. 513,004 24 
Temporary Loans on Stocks 
and Bonds (market value of 
the Securities $901,278)....... 644,080 47 
Interest due to date and all 
other property.............+.. 26,785 95—$9,600,750 48 
Gross Assets............:.--sseeeeecees $9,690,750 48 
Reserve required 7 all poli- 
= in force, Carlisle 4 per 
haesetinertanecastabsrtibne-< 7,415,088 19 
claims Le death not yet due... '239,980 00 
Dividends unpaid an 
other! Hability.........ccce.... 198,005 12—$7,853,073 31 
Undivided Surplus............ ...... $1,837,677 17 


The Manhattan invites comparison wae: ghee first 
class Companies as to the followi 
6 large excess of Assets over i Liabilities. 

The =: io of Expenses to Incom 
6 selection of Risks, shown in the small 
Claims. 


Justice and Liberality in the ss of Losses and 
oe 
en and Spy fl success of its opera- 
tions for a quarter of a century 
The interest account exceeds the claims paid. 
No portion of the b of this C y has been 
derived from reinsuring the risks of ‘unsuccessful 
Companies. 
HENRY STOKHS, Preside 
CY WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secre' . 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


HE! BS STOKES” } Assistant Secretaries. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Assets, Jan. Ist, I874............00-+++ - $3,729,679 36 
Received for Premiums in 1874....... 789,969 43 
¢ “ Interest in 1874... .... . 249,451 44 
$4,769,100 23 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death......... $215,000 00 
Matured Endowments 
and Annuities.......... 13,306 91 
Dividends to Policyhold- 
ers and Surrendered 
pegs ooh tee fers 274,014 82 
TOTAL PAID TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS... .....0000.0.. Ke] 
Commissions............. 63,616 75 
Advertising, Printing, 
Stationery,and Agency 
Charges..........eeeeees 35,220 56 
Medical Fees, Taxes, 
Office Bent, and all 
other expenses,........ 53,785 87 $654,944 
Balance,....sesee eereees $4,114,155 32 
ASSETS. 
Loans on Bond and 
5 | ad: -31,308,550 00 
Real Estate. ............. 188,400 00 
United States Bonds.... 277,965 00 
N. Y. State, Kings Co., 
and Brooklyn City 
per errr 988,875 00 
Temporary Loans, se- 
OCUPC.......0eceeerccees 89,100 00 
Cash on hand and in 
ee ee 131,682 16 
Premium Loans........ 1,064,869 18 
Due from Agents in ‘ 
course of transmission 
and Deferred Pre- 
miums, less Cost of 
Collection.........+++.- 99,355 69 
Accrued Interest an 
ey Ps 15,358 299-$4,114,155 32 


Total Liabilities, includ- 
ing Capital and Rein- 


surance Fund by —_ 
standard. ow $3,674,000 00 
NET SURPLUS. wacseen Rapsied Gosstined $440,155 33 
OFFICERS: 


GEORGE C. RIPLBSY, President. 





WM. J. COFFIN, Secretary and Actuary. 
1. HB, FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 

















February 11, 1875.]} 
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STATEMENT OF : 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


EB. S. WINSTON; President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1874. 











Sous = == = i = 
ANNUITY ACCOUNT. . 
In or pl “ Food 1874,...... mae ant 2 000 00 In Pon a Ist, im, y = mer 
Issued Restored,.......... 3 4,701 00 || Terminated, ..............00005 1 48 00 
50 $26,701 00 |} . 50 $26,701 00 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 























In force, Ji cen 1st, 1874, ....86,416 $289,505,836 || In force, Jan. 1st, 187 -90,914 $301,928,726 
New Risks, ............000.. 12,756 | , 88,126,906 || Terminated,..... , eer Bis 8,258 25,704,016 
wie | gaeroae,zae || Ahege-~ s,rra | $327,602,748 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account........ $62,363,157 38 By paid Death and Endowment Claims, $008, ces 2 
“ Premiums received....,......e0+++ 15 651, 078 35 PO one cecnacapss Canhnges 25,250 
“ Interest and Rents..............++ 4,206,074 95 wee. ere ee ee 2,991,197 FH i 
“  §Surrendered Policies and Ad- ‘ 
GU gcnidiccuthi oes canes 615 36 


Commissions (payment of = 


rent and extinguishment 























Sapte etapa pags . 800,499 96 
“« “ Expenses.and Taxes........... 690 
“a oem Balance to New Account... +++. 69,157,411 81 81 
$82,220,310 68  "g2,220, 810 68 
—————S Fi 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To Reservé at four per cent $67,911,199 ¢ By Bonds and Mo. $56,916,056 39 
© Chalene be eee cent v+2 ++ $67, aE ely itp 
= Rape ae ay |. geen 
ee ere 28, 47 4 Real Seccccesssoqhansanennaet MENTO ee 
> Premiums paid in ee. Ringed 24,191 22 “ Cash in Banks and Trust Gompa " 
Undivided Surplus. . < 4,040,442 11 nies at interest............... 2,425,882 34 
1 “ Interest I ants temo cdive pe 1,085,982 15 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
ramnual.... 1.2.2.2 p..005 1,095,672 19 
“ Premiums in transit, principally 
UT casin ones cacete cs 120,225 28 
“ Balances due by Agents........... 12,508 $4 
$72,446,970 06 $72,446,970 06 
Se = 


From the Undivided Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at 
fits anniversary in 1875. 





I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January 2th, 1875. ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 





eh ety oh +! the Trustees the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand 

















ives. 
TRUSTEES. 
Freperick 8. ee Henry A. SmyTuHe, J. Exz1or Connicr, 
Joun V. L. Prorn, Wiis E. Dopaz, James C, Hoven, 
R. H. MoCumpr, Georges S. Coz, Hermon C. von Post, 
Ww Betts, Wr11aM M. VERMILYR, Gero. C, RicHarpson, 
Joun ao Joun E. DEVELIN, ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
Sax Sprouts, Mantin Bartzs, W. F. Baxcock, Z 
3. M. Corneg., Wu. A. Hares, F. Ratcu¥orp STaRR, 
Lucrvs Rostnson, je - L. Husrzp, FREDERICK H. CossiT®, 
W. Surra Brown, . PALMER, Lewis May, 
Rriegarp Patrick, _—- Davies Outver HARRIMAN, 
TLL1aM H. Pornam, Ricwarp A. McCurpy, TxHomas Dickson, 
AMUEL D, Bascoc Francis Skippy, Henry W. Smtu. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


’ O. H. ham 
Isaac L. ~~ Re = a. Wonrrox, 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FortTy-THIRD taal ANNCAL si Mi showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jan. 1875, 


WM. H. 0, BARTLETT, JOHN u STUART, 
Actuary. Secretary. 





Cc h - - . - - a - . 000 
cate be 4 der Geriasivas - 2 = e $2, Sf. 239 
for Unpaid osses and Dividends | sb tag 99-83 44 





meen rats Be ofss es toudd ovr | Se oe Oe 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. $6,627,448 23 

























Quah tm BaD sii holt asl se wore WML’ accesses $369,976 6 

United States Stocks { market, WOU Gces caceaceest costes edcs wait aii nin ae be tt 85 5 

Bank Stocks, Bld huabochcem, depeoesg sje AE. we 

Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value 6?’ Securities, i 38555: ae 0 

Interest due on ist anuary, 1875. es <o't 70 

Balance in hands of Agents. Dist tunsseceds : <eeil 34 9 

Bills Receivable and Salvages..... 1... ...sssecessnesgere 

Premiums due and uncollected on Policies lasued at ‘hia 6 i ame 
Pas ins sophie ditnceavdeknnarivas tone > sneak dinash aie oad bo dboadécegey $5,627,445 

Claims = Losses outstanding on Ist January, Les aioe ” 

Dividends UMpaid........... ......sseeeceeere IE I on ah SORE RRC nner 1338 rr 

PEs sen dah opeceth enuicgnyés gecenehesdacecqnshaocaplne dice tinensocecapecnsdinecosneen - $290,924 42 


Sa ASR, Meer Si a Pats 
. F. ice-Presid 
C. K. FRANCIS, t Asst Sec’s. . 4 HEALD, 2a Vice-President” 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874..... ian hndenad 
Gross Liabilities including reserve........ 
Surplus as to Policyholders...... Sd cccccscedeecess 














GEO. F. SNIFFIN. Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSO E. W. DERBY, M.D. 


Gouhiset: Consult 


ing Puyeteian. 
Steel Engraving of Charles Sumner 


Sent for One New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT and Three Dollars and Seventy Cents (Postage Included), 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, 346 and 348 BROADWAY, 
JAN. 1, 1875. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. |, 1874. $24,430,879 32 








1 A] 
INCOME. 

Premiums and annuities...... Jt-css Edd BeBe ab MARR ed code geek cians $6,414,454 77 
Interest received and ACCTUC.......ccsccccccccccescccccseecces 1,645,106 34— 8,059,561 11 
$32,490,440 43 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death.... beens Side bands cele aaene oni Si $1,469,686 04 
Dividends, purchased reversions, and returned premiums on 

BORG TO a8. isi 6 ig 60 capers - <p nc. nghenedeedvtibe ea Ut 3,026,605 12 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 105,501 56 

Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses,...,............ 361,336 77 

Advertising and physicians’ fees....................006 Pe Se 79,457 35 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc............ 302,076 08 
ne 5,344,662 92 
27,145,777 51 

ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand.................. $1,751,183 78 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $5,178,026 50)...........ceceeesceeseceeeeeees 4,970,136 98 
Real estate...... 06 de ds cadet ca btde AOE Utd .§. ceagedenes 1,768,174 14 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon insured 
for $15,193,251 and the policies assigned to the company as 


additional collateral security)...... Sehr i. a cctediotesbia 16,828,955 14 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company 
on these policies amounts to $3,918,537 57)................ 910,049 14 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
py Se rr Prep ere reer me BNO beciiddbececcase ces - 511,192 47 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $570,000, in- 
cluded in liabilities)....... 4054snga Vene APRS 00s 00 068 ddtee tee 189,623 78 
Amounts due from agents....... Bia OGs ova Seb ew ond ccectack és ‘ 29,109 30 
Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 1875........ pnadbinn oc db cebe seeueats 187,402 83 
$27,145,777 51 
‘ ADD. 
Excess of market value of securities over Cost..........se.e-ceeeesereseeesereenens 1$202,889 57 


Cash Assets, January Ist, 1875, - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


$21,348,667 08 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1875.......... $196,792 16 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.............seeceseeeees vee ——«*174,168 74 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating 

insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium, non- 





participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium........ 24,640,038 29 
Dividends outstanding...........sscseeceeesseeeee « bet Vases - 152,048 & $25,163,943 03 
Divisible surplus........cccccecescceccees ne bias a nsticheeenimesgaaannaied $2,184,724 05 


From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05 the Board of Trustees has declared a revyer- 
sionary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating policies, 
proportionate to their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholder 


so elect. 
—_————_ 0 —--—. 


During the year 7,254 policies have been issued, insuring $21,813,749 22. 





TRUSTEES. 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

HENRY K. BOGERT, 

DANIEL 8. MILLER, . 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM, H. APPLETON, 

ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

WILLIAM BARTON, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, &M.D., 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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SIOUX CITY AND ST. PAUL RAI- 
ROAD. 

Tue Srovx Crry & Sr. Paut RarmrRoap 
Company are now offering for sale at rea- 
sonable prices, on long credit, with easy 
terms of payment, about 400,000 acres of 
the choicest lands inthe Northwest” “‘Phesé 
lands are located in Dickinson, Osceola, 
Lyon, O’Brien; Sioux, Plymouth; “and 
Woodbury counties in North western Iowa. 

With a generally undulating surface, suf- 
ficiently rolling for good drainage and 
sufficiently level for cultivation, with a rich, 
warm, and easily cultivated soil, with a 
pleasant and healthy climate, with good, 
thrifty, intelligent, and prosperous farmers 
occupying aod cultivating generally the 
alternate sections, with villages, post-of- 
fices, rai!road stations, and cash markets for 
farm products of every kind conveniently 
at hand, and with roads, bridges, aod 
schoo!-houses already constructed wherever 
needed, these lends offer to the man seeking 
a home in the West all the advantages that 
he can hope to find anywhere. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate is that best adapted to long 
and healthy life and toits fullest enjoyment. 
The winters are mi'd, with but little snow, 
and generally bright, sunny weather, uni- 
formly cold and clear. Rain and mud are 
seldom known during the winter months, 
the first snow-fall, though but a few inches 
deep, remainmg generally until spring. 
The spring is usually backward in March; 
but from the 1st of April comes on rapidly, 
the grain being generally all sown before 
the 10th of May. The summers are long 
enough and warm enough te fully ripen 
corn every yesr and all the usual crops of 
grain and roots yield abundantly. The 
autumn months bere are the glory of the 
year—the lovely “‘ indian Summer” usually 
extending to the last of November or later. 
No lung or throat diseases originate here 
and malaria chifis or fevers are quite un- 
known. Abundance of pure water for 
stock is supplied in the numerous clear run- 
ning streams, and good water for family 
use is found by sinking wells fifteen to 
twenty-five feet below the surface at al- 
most any place where it is desired. 

SURFACE AND SOIL. 

There are in these counties no lofty hills 
or bluffs, no malariousswamps: Tbe coun- 
try is generally a broad expanse of undu- 
lating prairie, with a few threads of timber 
skirting the banks of.the large streams. 
More thxn ninety per cent. of all the land is 
susceptible of profitable cultivation, the 
smal] remainder being generally grass lands, 
more valuable than the arable portions. The 
scarcity of timber gives to the country at 
first a bleak and inhospitable appearance; 
but th’s is rapidly passing away as new 
farms are being opened, and ‘the young 
groves of forest trees which most of the 
settlers are planting will soon change the 
whole landscape, supplying the one feature 
it needs to make it every way attractive. 

The soil isa warm, rich loam, from two to 
three fect deep, generally free from surface 
water and ready for cultivation as soon as 
the frostis out of the ground in the spring. 
Ic is readily broken up with two-borse teams 
and iseasy to cultivate and very productive. 

~ PRODUCTS. 

In this, asin all new districts, wheat is 
the first crop in order and importance; but 
oats, barley, xnd all the usual small grains 
are grown here with success and profit. 
Flax is cultivated toa considerable extent 
and with satisfactory results. Corn is a 
sure crop and can be raised with little 
labor, while garden and root crops of every 
variety grown inthe Northern States can 
be grown here. 

The present low price of lands, the large 
range of unimproved lands for pasturage, 
and the supply of pure water in running 
streams make the country a desirable one 
for stock. raising, the most remote of these 
lands being within an easy day’s drive of a 
railroad station and a market. 

Cattie must be fed during the winter 
months; but hay only costs the labor of 
cutting and stacking, which in large quan- 
tities is from one dollar to one dollar and a 
half perton, and corn can be raised for 15 
to 20 cents per bushel. 

BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Good pine lumber isto be bad at any of 
the railroad stations, with lath, shingles, 
sheathing paper, brick, lime, and every- 
thing reeded for the construction of a:-house, 
at reasonable prices, and a family can be 
comfortably housed at an expense of from 
$300 to $600, as more or less accommoda- 
tion is required. 

Some of the settlers arriving in the spring 
live comfortably through the summer in 
tents or shanties, postponing the erection of 
a substantial building until the breaking 
sud fall plowing are over, 

FENCING. 

Under the excellent herd laws now in 
force, no fencing-in of crops is required. 
The neighbors put their cattle together 
ina herd and a boy attends them durin 
the day, and at night they are  corraled”™ 
in a yard only sufficiently large for that 
purpose; or a herd large enough to justify 
it may be watcbed night and day during the 
sammer, with little expense compared with 
the cost of maintaining fences to protect the 
crops. Willow hedges are being generally 
planted, howeyer, ot section lines, to 
mark the abhpate A ndaries and the 
roads, end white willow used for this 














and capable in two or thre® years of supply- 
inga farmer with fuel trom the thinnings of 
his boundary hedge. 


FUEL. 
Coal from the Fort Dodge mines is so far 


_the principal fuel. Lt costs $6 to $6.50 per. 


ton at the several railroad stations and good- 


hard maple wood from $7 to $7.50 per cord, . 


h snug, warm houses, fuel econo- 
mized for the present, while most of the 
settlers have a groye of forest trees among 
their first improvements. 

HOW TO GET THERE. 

Tickets may be purchased at most railroad 
stations in the Eastern and Middle States 
through to Sioux City or to St. Paul, and 
you can go from eiiher-of these places. by 
the trains of the Sioux City and St. Paul 
rond to the particular county you may have 
selected. 

WHAT TO BRING. 

Bring good health, industrious habits, an 
honest purpose, wife and children, if you 
have them, some money to make & com- 
mencement with—the more the better— 
clothing and bedding, and such: personal 
effects as you can bring in trunks. 

Teams, tools, household goods, seeds, and 
all other, necessary supplies: can be pur- 
chased at Sioux City or at the villages 
along the line at reasonable prices, 

PRICES. 

The lands are substantially alike in qual- 
ity. The difference in value and in price is 
by reason of their greater or less distance 
from the several railroad stations. 

One-half of these lands are offered at $5 
per acre and the average price is $6, cn 
long credit and easy terms of payment, at 
7 per cent. interest, as below. . 

Price-lists of all unsold lands are kept at 
the Sioux City and St. Paul Railroad 
depots and you will be furnished with one 
on application. 

TERMS OF SALE. 

The general terms of sale are: For cash, 
all paid at the time of purchase, twenty per 
cent. discount from the list price of the 
land and a warranty ceed to the purchaser. 
On credit, the payment at time of purchase 
is ten per cent. of the purchase money and 
one year’s interest on the remainder. One: 
yéar afterward ten per cent. of the purchase 
money and one year’s interest on the re- 
mainder, the balance in four equal annual 
payments, with interest annually, in ad- 
vance, all the interest being computed at 7 
per cent. per annum. To illustrate the 
easy way in which, under these terms, you 
may become the owner of a farm, take the 
following example: 


You purchase 80 acres of land at $6 per 
BTR cece e-cn acee Capes devi seen bisind $480 00 

If you pay for itin cash at time of pur- 
chase, you are allowed a discount of 
twenty per cent. and get the land for.. 884 00 

If you purchase it on credit, you pay at 
time of purchase ten per cent. of the 

hase money, which is.............. 

And 7 per cent, interest on the remainder, 

Rien leat Sea tag 30 24— 78 24 

And ‘ oor cent. interest on the remainder, 

a ee ere 26 88— 74.88 
yment will be twenty per 

cent. of the principal.... ............... 96 00 
And 7 per cent. interest on the remainder, 

ONE VEAP. .. ..iverecssece-sscssee-s.4..s000, 2 16—116 16 
Your fourth payment will be twenty per 

cent. of the principal................ .. 600 
And 7 per cent. interest on the remainder, 

one year..... SEER ROS Seger iS 13 44—109 44 
Your fifth payment will be twenty per 

cent. of the principal... ................. 95 00 
And 7 per cent. interest on the remainder, 

Tear sete tabtaens WAN bs Gwenty per OO? 
cent. of Salbtlskinsem)....ao 96.00 
When you will be entitled toa warranty 

deed from the railroad company. 

All these payments, except the first and 
second, can easily be made from the gale of 
surplus protiuce raised on the land. If you 
have brought a few hundred dollars in 
money with you—cnough to provide a small 
house and the necessary household goods, 
with a team and tools, ete.—your farm be- 
comes your own without any hardship or 
privation and with really less of labor ard 
self-denial than would in the older com- 
munities earn you a bare support. 

YOUR NEIGHBORS. 

All or nearly all the Government land in 
these counties has been already taken, 
much of it by settlers who are living on 
ard cultivating the land, You will realize 
at once upon settlement the benefits of the 
progress which has been made in the last 
two years in the settlement and improve- 
ment of the country, and, indeed, in some 
neighborhoods you could hardly realize 
that you were in a new country, 

WHEN TO COME. 

If you can spare the money and time ‘to 
look over the lands before bringing wife 
and children, it is well to. do so. . Most emi- 
grants, however, come with their families 
and baggage. You will find good, com- 
fortable hotels at the villages of Sibley and 
Sheldon, where especial efforts will be 
made to make you comfortable until you 
have selected a location. 

If your purpose is to raise a crop the first 
year, you shout be on the ground as early 
as the first of April, and to accommodate 
such a purpose is the object of the large ex- 

nditure made during the last year in break- 

ng up and fitting for a crop tbe trustee lands. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 

apply personally or by letter to Edward 

Berreau, Secretary of the Land Depart- 

ment, St. Paul, Mina,, or to'8, Miller, Field 

Agent of the Land Di ment, who may 

always he found by inquiry of our agents 

at the railroad stations. 
, President 





E. F. Draxe 
Sioux City and St. Paul R. R. Co. 
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Purpose proves a hardy, quick-growing tree f 


farm and Gurilen. 
: wd 7 

| POISONOUS PLANTS. 

I am not disposed to provokes tilt with the 
» popular physic-mongers who recommend their 

compounds upon the score of being “purely 
vegetable,” consequently harmless, if not ben- 
eficial. Still, truth compels me to say that the 
most virulent poisons are of vegetable origin. 
The fabled Upas tree, of which we all have 
read in our childhood days, has, it is true, lost 
its terrors through a more familiar acquaint- 
ance in the conservatory ; but there are poison- 
ous plants enough left to make one careful 
about introducing them too freely into the 
greenhouse or garden, 

Few will probably undertake to cultivate 
plants of Strychnos Nux Vomica or the Deadly 
Hemlock (@nanthe crocata); but the Deadly 
Night-Shade, Aconite, and many other equally 
as dangerous kinds are far too frequently seen 
‘in gardens or permitted to grow wild by the 
roadsides. 

The curious and showy fruit of the Stramo- 
nium-(Datura) or the bright red berries of 
Climbing Night-Shade (Sol dul: a) 
frequently tempts children’s curiosity, and a 
taste results in a more or less severe case of 
poisoning. Children should also be instructed 
not to dig and eat the roots of plants, for there 
are some, like the wild carrot, which are some. 
what pleasant to the taste, but at the same 
time extremely poisonous. 

One might suppose that plants as common 
and widely distributed as our two poisonous 
species of Wild Sumac would be well known to 
every person; but they are not, and thousands 
of instances of severe poisoning occur every 
season through careless handling of these 
plants. It is true that they are not equally 
poisonous to every One and some persons can 
handle them with impunity; stillitis never a 
safe experiment and at all times, for I have 
known those who escaped from many & ven- 
ture of this kind but were poisoned at last. 
Besides, after a person has once been inocu- 
lated with the virus of these plants they are 
ever afterward more susceptible to the effects 
of sumac poison than before. 

The most virulent species is fhe one known 
as Poison Dogwood, or Poison Sumac, or 
botanically Rhus venenata. It is a common 
shrub in low, swampy grounds, growing ten 
to fifteen feet high, It has pinnate leaves, 
somewhat like the ailanthus tree, but the leaf- 
stalks or petioles are of a reddish color. The 
fruit is about the size of a grain of wheat 
and of a dull yellowish color. It is produced 
in long, rather loose panicles or elusters, and 
these may be seen hanging upon the bushes 
long after the leaves have fallen in autumn, 

The other species is known by several com™ 
mon names; but the most general is Poison . 
Ivy, because it is found creeping over rocks or 
ascending the stems of trees by means of the 
minute rootlets which spring from every por- 
tion of the stalk. The botanical name of this 
plant is Rus Toxicodendron. The vine is fre- 
quently mistaken for the American Creeper 
( Ampelopsis quinquefolia); but the leaves of the 
latter are divided into five leaflets, as its specific 
name indicates, while those of the former haye 
only three. If this very marked difference is 
only kept in mind, no one need make a mistake, 
at least, while both plants are in leaf. <A child 
large enough to ramble about the field can 
easily be made to remember that the three- 
leaved vine is poisonous and the five-leayed 
not, But so long as thousands of parents will 
not take the trouble to inform themselves in 
regard to such simple but useful matters it 
cannot be expected that their children will 
escape the penalties of ignorance or know 
gocd from eyil even among the plants of field 
and garden. H. 8. F. 





SWEET-SCENTED FLOWERS. 


GAY-COLORED flowers may attract the eye, 
but it is the sweet-scented kinds which com- 
mand our most sincere love and admiration. 

Form and size are also attractive properties 
of plants, and we may admire and enjoy the 
graceful leaves of the delicate fern or’ those 
of the lofty palm of the tropics, somewhat as 
we do the lovely cascades or magnificent lands 
scape; but the fragrance of flowers is the soul 
of beauty, a thing to be felt, known, and en- 
joyed, still remaining hidden from human eyes. 

It is true that there are persons who either 
cannot or do not appreciate the delicious fra- 
grance of flowers ; but they arerare exceptions 
to the-general rule. We have only to glance 
over the pages of floricultural history to learn 
how strong a hold plants with sweet-scented 
flowers bave upon the affections of.mankind. . 

Fashion may for a time popularize the gaudy- 
colored Zinnia, the,straight-laced and stately 








Hollyhock, or geometrical “Dabilia;” but thelr 
superficial merits mever strike yery deep in the 
aftections of the masses, hence the vacillations 


observed in their culture. Ofcourse, we would 





not exclude gay-colored flowers from ‘the 
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garden, any more than we would bright-colored 
garments from children, for they attract the 
eye and. in turn lead toa closer acquaintance 
with both the useful and beautiful in Nature. 

Fortwo hundred and fifty years the small, 
colorless, but sweet-geented Tuberose has held 
undisputed sway as one of the queens of the 
floral kingdom, its popularity increasing with 
each succeeding generation. Wonderful dis- 
coveries have been madein the Lily family 
during the past few years. New species and 
varieties of large size and brilliant colors 
have reached us from Chinaand Japan, be- 
sides those found in California; but who 
would exchenge that little gem known as the 
Lilly of the Valley for the best or most gay- 
colored of themall. Keates truthfully said: 

“ No flower amid the garden fairer grows 
Than the sweet Lily of the lowly vale, 
The queen of flowers.” 

It is neither large nor showy in color, but ifs 
sweetness has ever made ft a universal favor- 
ite. The Wall Flowers, Ten-Weeks Stocks, 
Heliotrope, and Mignonette possess none of 
the showy kinds of beauty; still few plants 
can claim more friends or genuine admiration. 
The Camellia isa showy and beautiful flower, 
fit to bedeck a queen; but the little Orange 
blossom, with its lovely fragrance, fittingly 
becomes the bride. 

Spring will soon come again, and then 1} 
would urge every one who cultivates flowers 
to remember the sweet-scented kinds. In 
making out lists of plants, do not overlook the 
fragrant sorts. We have gay and showy 
Clematis in abundance; but few are fragrant, 
the old C. Flammula being the best of all. 

Among the climbing Honeysuckles the old 
Belgian Monthly and the Chinese Evergreen 
are indispensable, on account of their sweetly- 
smelling flowers. Talk as we will, or even 
attempt to despise the old-fashioned plants, 
few can forget the Sweet Rocket or the bunches 


! of Grass Pinks in ‘‘my mother’s garden.” If 


we would have children carry with them 
through life pleasant thoughts of childhood 
days, surround them with fragrant flowers. 
Even the Rose shall ‘‘smell as sweet by any 
other name.’ H. 8. F. 





WINDOW GARDENING. 


Durie the past year the readersof Tux In- 
DEPENDENT have been furnished with many 
valuable hirftts about window gardening, etc, 
How glad I was, and, no doubt, many others, 
when the first article appeared concerning 
flowers. So many people say: ‘Oh, dear? 
How my plants do look. I don’t see what 
does ailthem. I give them plenty of water 
and surely the room is hot enough. I don’t 
see why it is.” 

‘*Yes, you do water your piants enough, and 
in nine cases ont of ten too much. But the 
principal trouble in keeping house plants is, 
you keep your room too warm. Get a ther- 
mometer. Never let it go above sixty and 
never below forty. And the room will be 
‘plenty warm enoughto sitin. I find thet there 
isa great fault in watering plants. Instead of 
flinging it on with your fingers, take a brush- 
broom and after putting it in the water draw 
quickly across the palm of your hand, sim- 
ing it at the plante. This:throws a fine mist 
over them and takes off every particle of dust. 
It is as ess¢ntial to have the dust washed off 
the leaves as it is for us to wash our faces. 
It is also well to give plants'a showering once 
a week in a tub, although hardly necessary. 
When sprinkled every night or morning 
with a brush-broom the plants néed not be 
moved from the shelves, By taking acloth and 
wiping the windows you wi'l prevent the water 
from freezing. “A sure protection of plants 
from freezing is to place a basin of water 
among them. So many different rules have 
been given to k'll the insects which infest 
plants during winter that I feel free to add one 
more to the list—that is, when your plants ho- 
come infested with insects of any description, 
put them in a tub of water and with a sponge 
wash clean all the leaves, and [think the in- 
sects will soon disappear. 

By observing these rules, I see no reason 
why your plants will not flower and amply 
pay for your trouble. Of course, all plants are 
not adapted to house culture. A General 
Grant Geranium, if slipped in July, also a Tom 
Thumb, will blossom all winter; and doubt- 
less many other varieties, If yon have but 
three plants, havea Pink Begonia, a Eupato- 
rium, and @ Chinese Primrose. The Etipato- 
rinm, when slightly forced, blossoms in Janu- 
ary. It basa pure white blossom, resembling 

the Ageratum. Ihave Pink Begonia which 
since last November has not. had less than six 
clusters of blossoms and sometimes as many 
asnine. The Salvia is also a valuable house 
plant, as well as out-door plant, it being the 
most showy of the house plants, But particu- 
Yar care must be kept of it in order: to keep 
away the red spiders, The remedy for this is; 
keep thé arth quite’ moist, “sprinkling” the 
leaves often. 
} Roses are also good stand-bys; alzo Iviea, 
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Coleuses, Carnation Pinks, Rose and Skeleton 
Geraniums, Many oiher plants ¢ould I men- 
tion suiteble for the house; but these, with 
the Fuschias, not forgetting the Tulip and the 
Hyacinthe, rank first. FRANK. 
en 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


SUGAR IN STOCK FOOD. 

An English paper, in noticing the value of 
sugar to stock, says: ‘It is clear that a large 
new field for the use of sugarhas been opened 
by the great fall in its price, caused by the suc- 
cessive reductions in the duties and the in- 
creased production to which they have led. 
Sugar appears to have been successfully used 
by several large stock-raisers, and it would be 
a public benefit if some of them would com- 
municate the result of their experience through 
the papers. In the meantime, we desire to 
draw the attention of the importers and dis- 
tributers of sugar to the subject, which is one 
of great importance for the future of the trade. 
Very many of those interested in sugar have 
cattle, on whom they might try a few cautious 
experiments, and the country grocers are often 
on the most friendly terms with the neighbor- 
ing farmers and with the managers to large 
landed properties, so that they are ina good 
position to get molasses or sugartried. The 
quantity of molasses required is 1 quart a day 
for a store and 2 quarts fora fatting beast. To 
1 quart of molasses add 4 quarts of water. 
Prepare dry food—viz., cut chaff, cake, man- 
gold, ete.—in the usual way. Throw over this 
the molasses prepared as above and thoroughly 
mix. Even moldy hay prepared in this way 
will, itis said, be eaten with avidity. The 
following is a recipe for sugar, published in 
The Sugar Cane: 56 pounds of hay, 56 pounds 
of straw, 14 pounds of Indian meal, 14 pounds 
of bran, 14 pounds of linseed cake, and 7 
pounds of rawsugar. These recipes are no 
doubt susceptible of great variation and im- 
provement by those possessing a practical 
knowledge of cattle feeding, as sugar has yet 
only been used on a small scale for this pur- 
pose.” . 

ALMONDS IN CALIFORNIA. 

Some two or three years since, when grape 
culture became so unprofitable in California, 
growers turned their attention to almonds, 
and it seems with success, for the Santa Bar- 
bara Press thus speaks of an orchard near that 
place: 

“Mr. Olmsted, of Carpenteria, has finished 
picking bis crop of almonds. He will have 
from bis orchard this season over five tons of 
the Langnedoe or soft-shell almonds. Mr. 
Olmsted’s orchard is only four years old, and, 
of course, is not yet in full bearing. His trees 
bore a few nuts when only two years old. The 
third year the average yield to one tree was 
about five pounds. Two rows in orchard, cov- 
ering ground equivalent to two acres, that 
received great care in planting and special 
culture, produced two thousand pounds of 
dried almonds. This yield, at the wholesale 
San Francisco market price for the soft-shell 
almond, will give Mr. Olmsted about $230 per 
acre, after paying all expenses of the year’s 
eulture, gathering, sacking, and marketing. 
Mr. Olmsted keeps the ground clear, cultivat- 
ing nothing between the trees nor allowing 
weeds to grow up to rob them. The trees 
should be at least twenty feet apart each way. 

FACTS ABOUT THE PANSY, 


The progress of the beartsease or pansy as a 
cultivated flower is a remarkable instance of 
what perseverance will do in floriculture. Al- 
though fora long time a favorite in gardens, 
under various names, the pansy has been only 
for a eomparatively small number of years 
considered a florists’ flower. It was reserved 
for a young lady, aided by afi intelligent gar- 
dener, to show the world the great number of 
variations of which the plant is susceptible. 
About the year 1812 Lady Mary Bennet, after- 
ward Lady Monck, hada small flower-garden 
entirely planted with pansies in the garden of 
her father, the then Earl of Tankerville, at 
Walton-upon-Thames. This lady wished to 
get as many new varieties as possible, and at 
her desire the gardener, Mr. Richardson, 
raised from seed a large number of new va- 
rieties. ° Mr. Richardson, astonished at the 
variety and beauty of the seedlings, showed 
them to Mr. Lee, of the Hammersmith nursery. 
Mr. Lee instantly saw the advantage to be 
gained from the culture of the plant, other 
nurserymen followed his example, and in a few 
years the pansy became well established as a 
florists’ flower. 

USING KEROSENE. 

The list of fatalities attending. the outa 
use of kerosene seems to be on the. increase.. 
Scarcely a week passes without chronicling a 
death from the explosion of kerosene lamps or 
the murderous fashion of lighting fires in the 
stove with this combustible material. It would 
be nearly impossible to estimate the number 
of buildings burned through careless use of 
kerosene, A correspondent of the New York 
Tridune gives an excewlingly simple précattion 











in the use of kerosen® ‘or any other cheap of} 
His plan is to 
er’s cotton be ; 

cotton absorbs a great desl of the ofl, and in 
case of accident the latter does not flow 






about, and can thus be extinguished. On one. 


occasion his keroséne lamp burst, and a mass 
of flame jumped tayo td but, being in a compact 
body, he covered instantly with a backet, 
and with the help of a water-pitcher and a few 
wet towels extinguished it peed the slight- [| 
est damage was done, Had it not been for the 
cotton the flaming oil would have flowed in all 
directions. 
COST OF RAISING WHEAT. 

Estimates by Central New York farmers 
show that the cost to the farmer of producing 
wheat is 75 to 78 cents per bushel. This means 
good soil, manure, and culture, but not un 
common treatment. 


TO PREVENT RABBITS GNAWING TREES. 
Take the butts of cornstalks, say two feet 


long, and place them around the trees as close 
to the ground as. possible and tie with com- 
mon cotton twine. 





War let aches and pains our beauty s: 
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This is a safe and reliable family remedy and 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Rare and Beautiful Flowers 
and Choice Vegetables 


CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 








THE NEW TOMATOES. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


TEN DAYS EARLIER THAN ANY OTHER 
VARIETY KNOWN. 


Prof. Thurber, the well-known editor of The Agri- 
culturist, thus deseribed it: 


“Thad over a dozen varieties, including this, among 
= bene several novelties, as well as Sar oe ac- 
ndard varieties. All were 


Goviqueror was phn 
By ea: earliness do not refer to the ripening of 
a oe: for the C © ripen one 
fruit astoniahin ingly ee carly ; but I mean “tha t the vines 
<= — would a good 
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25 cts. per packet; 5 packets $1. 
THE GOLDEN TROPHY, 

a sé of the betes dd bo and its counter- 

in 8 appearance, of a rich 
— yel ow color, £ valuable acquisition. 
25 cts. per packet; 5 packets ts $1. 


The Twentieth Annual Edi Edition of our celebrated 
Seed Catai and Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and 
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several hundred finel renamed 6s of favor- 
ite flowers and v b 
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ceipt of % cents. und in 
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pages a od Onl braces a Monthly Calendar al bay 

— and a price-list of ali the leading 
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ture, A copy will be mailed to all applicants enclosing 
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: KILLAM « CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CARRIAGES, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 
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Asbestos Materials. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, for Steep or Flat Roofs in all Climates. 
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similar purposes pe to contain ASBESTOS unless they bear our ‘same and Matera F pat tents, aa a 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


» THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYWS 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


wili make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hairttrong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 

it Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 

Biood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 


BE IT SEATED LN THE 


Luugs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swelling 

Hacking Dry Cough, Ney yr Affections, Syphilitic 

Com ~— B ing of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Tie Doloreux, White wweenes. © mors, Ul- 

opts. and Hip Diseases, 

‘emale Complaints, 

Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, 

eee in thegThroat, Mouth, Tumors. 
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pom are or locations 
Dieor Observ the followings? symptoms resulting from 
sorders of the Di 


estive 

Head, A Inward rd Piles, Iness of the Blood 
fo =F of the § 
burn, Di: of 


A cantcom all tho abovenamed disord 
ve 
U5 Seats pet Box. SOLD BY DRUGGIBTS. 
Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


hemp to RADWA\ & CO., No.3 
ofarren Be her New ¥ Information wortr thou- 
gands will be sent you. 


EARN TELEGRAPH 


et the Union a guaranteed. id 
payne sin while 


ftom Sa “tap 0. A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co., 
Ohio. 








. rHE INDEPENDENT. 


fombination Solo Stops, Holine, Vox 


Exeel in Quality of Tone, Thorough Workmarship, Elegant 
Designs and Finish, and Wonderful Variety of their 


These remarkable instruments 


rite struck by hammers, is an infringementof our 
selling, or using the same are liable as infringers. 


Se CUS COR eee 





pores —— for nenety be Ry, ex; ression never before 
attained. Ada d for fe BEA Ur Her OL NEN and an Les No 4. an or Oi 
gut 2 L NEW STYLES NOW READY 


GEO. WOODS & | C0., ‘Cambridge, Mass. 


AUTION.—The manufacture and sale of Reed be oa containing vibeahary bars of any shape or 


pe 


GEO. WOODS:& CO.’S PARLOR ORGANS. 


Humana, and Piano. The latter never requiring Tuning 
and giving the Organ the brilliancy and prompt- 
ness of the Piano. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
“Warerooms : { LONDON, ENG. 


descrip- 
its on th no Organ, an@ any parties making, 





MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY of 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New and Original Designs for Rl pf 1874, just out. 
Ask for hones goods. For sale b: eading dealers. 


Salesroom 13 John hetcek wee York. 


EMPIRE 


(Seltf-inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
ForJob Printers & Amateurs. Pri- 
ces of presses and outfits from #4 
upwards. Send stamp ior our 
splendid new Catalogue 
of Presses, Cuts, &c., Just eat 
with 06.31) 
for beginsers. Gerham & Co. 
== Dealers in Printers’ Materials, 143 

Washington St., Boston. 


Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


can be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 
wor ony: planed ready for use: 1-5, 3-16, 1-4, 3-8 in. and 
upward. uf accompa Dy orders. _ Rosewood, 
Satinwood, Walnut, ahosany, Ebony, Red 
and White a Sager ca ye ee Ce. 
. 

186 to 200 Lewis st., a 3 i and cam sts., BE. R.,N. Y¥. 

*,* Orders by mail will have prompt and cureful at- 
tention. Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-lis st. 


ee FIRST-CLASS 
CARRIAGES, 


Coaches, Clarences, Lohner Patent Five-glass Lan- 
daus, Landaulets, Coup:s 8, 4, one . Brett’s English 
Coaches, Dog Carts, Ph kaways. Cabriolets, 
with most recent improvements sud moval ties. Work- 
messi & peeee, and elegance of designs unsur- 


“HEARSES IN CREAT VARIETY. 


CRASS, RULAGH DESARTMENT 
68%—115 WEST EIGHTH S8T.. CINCINNATI, 0 


ARSTOW win Co.,—Manufacturers of Stoves, 
Ranges,and Fu adapted to all uses. Provi- 
none. RL; 116 North s st., Boston; 230 Water st., N.Y. 


FOOT-POWER 
SC Pitan ae Wee LATHE. 





























$5 to $11 averaged per day with 

) these chi ood-workers 
them. YS are - 

ing money fast with them, des 
ing & FITABL ADE, 

For a sample of sawing send % 
eonts for the MYSTIC PUZZLE, 

> (cr YANKEE’S DREAM. Sent by 
mail. Say where you read this, 

\ = Ss for descri' ~y 


‘BARNES 
Winnetaeo County, Il. 


$15 SHOT GUN. 








A ea gewatne tm barre ten Sy freee ee ein | I paar. 
= wa a good 
me ePiask, Pr : ad-Cutter, n r$lo,_ vein 


Flask, 
oO. Da 2S privilege to to examine 
ieee for circular to P. nee. 
Ri Gun Pa 


PURCHASING GENCY, | 


Send l0cents to Mrs. SALLIE J. BATTEY for her 
“Price List of New York Novelties.” Address Box 
1200, P.-O., New York City, or care “ INDEPENDENT.” 



















eee HABIT 
Rocae, own oi 


Pogo ahanes 
for treatment until cured. 
Call on or address 
DR. J.C. BECK, Cincinnati, 0. 
Queriry 0 1, WITNESSES 


abana ta ae ees 


sree tooth” Gel the Genuine 


stamped in the bow of the Spec- 


ae Rea i Oca MEGCE Py. 





Main st. eee Pa * 
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to preserve your Carriage es. bY 
natu ral bla ck luster fin ge ttn 
mbar Clot 


in nearly out and 








your top. = 
shops ‘country and 
Carriage Materials, ohe a 

age ee a" ry it. 


“Great satistaction to 
tthe ~~ ". = 4 
nest p. Inquire for 

ia 


8 mel Dre esing. - 
Usual dtecownt to the trade. an 
i. WES Viockiord, ii. 


1873. 


A COUCH, 
COLD, OR SORE THROAT 


IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 
and should be checked. If allowed 
* «to continue, 


Irritation of the Lungs, 
A PERMANENT 
THROAT AFFECTION, ' 
or an incurable Lung Disease ts often the result. 

BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


Fall 1 direct influence on the parts, give 
Ps ay ot Bronchitis, A Asthma, Catarrh, ‘Consump- 
eases 


TROCHES are 
aan pte success. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find Troches Lan oe in clearing the voice whee 

taken my singing or speaking, and relieving th 

throat after an unusual exertion of the vocal o oe 
OWING to the good a and popularity of 

the ae. many worthless and cheap imitations 


“OBTAIN ONLY the genuine 


BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


which have proved their efficacy by a test of maay 
years. Sold everywhere. 


| February 
































MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 


Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health, and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTERY anda 
DIARRHGA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause. Full directions 
for using will accompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 





PURE - BRED STOCK. 


To reduce stock, we will sell at the following very 
low prices. Our stock has been carefully selected and 
bred from the best strains in the countey. Berkshire 
Pigs, two to four months old, $6 each; $11 per pair. 
Southdown Sheep (early lambs), rams or ewes, $10 
each. Brown Leghorns, Light and Dark Brahmas, 
Buff and Partridge Cochins, Sébright Bantams, B. B. 
R. Games, Rouen and Cayuga Ducks, $5 per trio; 
single fowls $2. A few Bronze Turkeys and Embden 
Geese, $6 per pair; $9 per trio. Two pair Pekin 
Ducks, $10 per pair. Eggs in season, Orders booked 
now and stock shipped at once or when weather 
will admit. 


JAS. B. WILLIAMS & SON, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 


The Utility Adjustable Table. 


May be raised or lowered te 
suit any person or purpose an: 

folded for_ pack away in a 
moment. Invaluable to ladies 
in cutting and bast! 





camp. portable, 
cheap, in great bearietat of style 
and price. By our system 

~~ ve one delivered Ww th: 
2 out cost 0: carriage anywhere 
in the country, 

teed. Send for circular and 
quote THE INDEPENDENT. 


LAMBIE; SARCENT & CO., 
PROPRIETORS AND “MANUFA’ 
793 Broadway, New York 









_WANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
29 & 25 RANDOLPH ST, CHICAGO 





warner 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE, 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
‘ —" Mass. 








BROWN’S| Why Will You 


HOUSEHOLD)... 
PANACEA 


FAMILY 
EINIMENT. 


Limbs or Stomach, Bilious 

Colic, Pain in the Back, 

PURELY Cease a thee: 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


Bowels, or Side, we would 
say: The HOUSEHOLD 
For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 


PANACEA and Fam- 
ily Téiniment is of ail 
others the remedy you 
want for internal and ex- 
ternal use. It has cured 
the above complaints in 
thousands of cases. Tnere 

jis no mistake about it, 

[rere ‘Sold by all Drag- 

CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street, New York. 
BROWN’S 
OR WORM LOZENCES. 
CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
from no other cause than having worms in the 
’ “ 

BROWN'S VERMIFUGE ~ COMFITS 
will destroy worms without injury to the ebild, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients usually used ia worm prepara- 


tions. Sold by all Druggists. 
25 Cents a Box. 

















To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH, 
To Kemove Tartar from the THETH, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TERTII 
To make the GUMS a and Healthy, 


BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 


Manufactured b; 
JOHN 1. BROWN & SONS, Boston. 
‘CURTIS & BROWN, puwerae 








. , NEW YORK. 








~{ey INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. ‘81 and 33 Rose Street. 
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